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CHAP     XVI. 

*  r  *  •  » 

Of  Delicacy  and  Chajlity. 

,F  -all  the  virtues  which  adorn  the  fe-  ^  "^,  '• 
male^  charaftef,  and  enable  the  fex    v^^nrvJ 
to  ft^aJ  imperceptibly  into  the  heart,  none 
are  more  confpicuous  t^on  that  unaffefted 
timidity  and  fhynefs  of  manners  Vhich  we 
diftinguifh  by  the  name  of  delicacy*    In  the 
moll  rude  and  favage  ftates  of  mankind* 
however,  this  virtue  has  no  exiftence:   In   • 
thofe- where  politeneis  and  the  various  re- 
finements connefled  with  it  are  cfirried  to 
cxcefs,  it  is  difcarded»  as  a  vulgar  and  un- 
fafhiohable    reflr^ini;   on   the   freedom   of 
good  breeding. 

To  ilhiftrate  thefe  ohfervations,  we  fhall 

adduce  a  few  fa£ts  from  the  hi&>ry  of  man- 
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c^AP.  ^jnd.  Where  tHe  human  race  has  little 
v^/'VNj  othet*  culture  th^  what  it  receives  froni  na* 
hJLlhy  ^^re;  the  two  fexes  live  together,  uncon-^ 
of  man.  fcious  of  almoft  any.  reftraint  on  their  words 
or  on  their  aftions :  Diodorus  Siculus  men-* 
tions  feveral  nations^among  the  ancie!|ts>  m 

the  HylophagL  and  kiMopha^h  ^^^  h^d 
fcarcely  any  cloathing,  whofe  language  was 
exceedingly  ijnperfe6ifi^  and  whofe  manners 
were  hardly  diftinguifliable  from  thofe  of 
the  brutes-  which-  fiifTomided  them;  The 
Greeks,  in  the  heroic  ages,  as  appears  from 
the  whole  hiftory  of  their  condu6li  were  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  delicacy*  The  Ro- 
mans, in  the  infancy  of  their  empire,  were? 
the  fame.  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  the  an-* 
cient  Germans  had  not  feparate  beds  for  the* 
two  fexes,  but  that  they  lay  promifcuoufly 
on  reeds  or  on  heath  fpread  along  the  j  walls 
of  their  houfes;  a  cuftom  ftill  prevailing  in 
Lapland ;  among  thtf  peafants  of  Norway, 
Poland,  and  Ruflia;  and  not  altogether  ob- 
literated in  fome  parts  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland -and  of  Wales*^  In  Terfa  del  Fue- 
go,  on  feveral  places  of  the  Gold  Coaft,  in 
the  Brazils,  and  a  variety  of  other  parts, 
the  inhabitants  have  hardly  any  thing  to 
cover  their  ^dks,  and  fcarcely  the  leaft  ih^. 

^  clination 
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dination  to  conceal  any  natural  aflion  from  ^  "^a''* 
the  eyes  of  the  public.    In  Otaheitc,  to  ap-   ltv-o 
pear  naked^  or  in  cloaths,  are  circumflajice^ 
equally  mdifFerem  to  both  fexes :  nor  does 
any  word  in  their  language^  nor  any  aftion 
to  which  they  are  prompted  by  nature,  feenv 
more  indelicate  or  reprehenfible  than  ano- 
ther.   Such  are  the^flfefts  of  a  total  want  of  ^^^^^  ^ 
culture;  and  effe£ls  not  yery  diflfimilar,  are  reLc^' 
in  France  igid  Italy  produced  from  a  redun-  ^^""^ 
dance  of  it  Delicacy  is  laughed  out  of  exif- 
tence  as  a  (illy  imd  unfalliionable  weaknefs^  . 

Amok6  pec^le  of  a  middle  4?gree,  ©r  state  of 
rather  perhaps  fomething  below  ^.middle  f^^uch 
degrefe,  between  the  moft  uncultivated  ruf-  ^^fi"**** 
licity  and  the  moft  refined  politenefe,  we  ^^^h  un. 
fuid  female  delicacy  in  its  higheft  perfeclion.  c^itiyaa^^ 
The  Japanefe  are  but  juft  emerged^  little 
above  favage  barbarity,  and  in  their  hiftory 
we  are  prefented  by  Kempfer,  with  an  in- 
fiance  of  the  effeft  of  delicacy,  which  per- 
haps has  not  been  equalled  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.    A  lady  being  at  table  in  a  pro^' 
mifcuous  company^  in  reaching  for  fome*' 
thing  that  (he  wanted,  accidentally  broke 
wind  backwards^  by  which  her  delicacy  was 
fo  Diuch  wounded,  that  {he  immediately 
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^xvl^*  arofe,  laid  hold  on  her  breafls  with  her 
O'vx^  teeth,  and  tore  them  till  (he  expired  on  the 
fpot.  In  Scotland,  and  a  few  other  parts 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  wheife  the  inhabi- 
tants are  fome  degrees  farther  advanced  in 
poiitenefs  than  the  Japanefe;  a' woman 
vrould  be  almoft  as  much  aftiamed  to  be 
detefted  going  to  the  temple  of  Cleacina^ 
as  to  that  of  Venus.  In  England,  to  go  in 
the  moft  open  manner  to  that  of  the  for^ 
mer,  hardly  occafions  a  blu(h  on  the  moit 
delicate  cheek.  At  Paris,  we  are  told  that 
ei  tKdfc  a  gallant  frequently  accompanies  his  mif- 
tefined.  trcfs  to  tlic  fhrine  of  the  gbddefs,  (lands 
centinel  at  the  doorj  and  entertains  her  with- 
bon  mots,  and  proteftations  of  love  all  the 
time  flie  is  worlhipping  there;  and  that  a 
lady  when  in  a  carriage,  whatever  company ' 
be  along  with  her^  if  called  upon  to  exo^ 
nerate  nature,  pulls  the  cord,  orders  the 
driver  to  ftop,  fteps  out,  and  having  perform- 
ed  what  Nature  required,  refumes  her  feat 
without  the  leaft  ceremony  or  difcompofure. 
The  Parifian  women,  as  well  as  thofe  in 
many  of  the  other  large  towns  of  France, 
even  in  the  moft  public  companies,  make  no 
fcruple  of  talking  concerning  thofe  fecrets 
of  their  fex,  which  almoft  in  every  other 

country 
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country  are  reckoned  indelicate  in  the  ears  ^  Jvi.^* 
of  the  men ;  nay,  fo  little  is  their  refefvq  yryj 
on  this  head,  that  a  young  lady  on  being 
aflced  by  her  lover  to  dance,  will,  without 
blufti  or  hefitation,  cxcufe  herfelf  on  account 
of  the  impropriety  of  doing  fo  in  her  prefent 
eircumftances*    The  Itali?ins,  it  is  faid,  not 
Only  copy  the  French  in  thefe  particulars, 
but  fometimes  even  go  beyond  them.  When 
a  people  have  arrived  at  that  point  in  the 
fcale  of  politenefs,  which  entirely  difcards 
delicacy,  the  chaftity  of  tiieir  women  muft 
be  in  a  languiftiing  ftate ;  for  delicacy  is 
the  centinel  that  is  placed  over  female  vir- 
tue, and  that  centinel  once  ovefc^me,  chaf- 
tity is  more  than  half  fubdued. 

From  thefe  obfcrvatlons,  a  queftion  of  dc^**^'^^ 
the  mod  difficult  determination  arilcs,    1$  turai  to 
female  delicacy    natural   or  artificial  ?    if  ^^,^^f^^ 
natural,  it  fliould  be  found  in  the  higheft  themaic. 
perfeftionln  thofe  Hates  were  mankind  ap- 
proach the  ncareil  to  nature;  if  artificial, 
it  fliould  be  mod  confpicuous  in  flates  the 
mod  artifici^ly  poliflied.  But  notwithftand- 
what  we  related  in  the  laft  feftion,  it  appears 
to  be  regulated  by  no  general  or  fixed  law 
in  either^i     The  inhabitants  of  the  coaft  of 

New 
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^%ru^  New  Zealand  are  perhaps  as  little  cultiva-^ 
ted  as  any  on  the  globe,  and  yet  their  wo*^ 
bien  were  afliamed  to  be  fefen  naked  even 
at  a  diftance  by  the  Englifh.    In  Otaheite^ 
where  they  are  confidef aWy  more  poliftied, 
we  have  already  feen  that  they  are  confcious 
6f  no  fuch  fliame.    **  With  the  moft  inno- 
cent look,"  fays  Hawkefworth,  ^  Oberea 
their  queen  and  feveral  others,  on  going 
*'  to  meet  another  chief  of  the  ifland,  iirft 
«  uncovered  their  heads,  and  then  their 
*'  bodies  as  low  as  the  waift.    Nor  can  pri* 
vacy,'*  adds  he,  **  be  much  wanted  among 
a  peoplie  who  have  not  6ven  wi  idea  of 
indecency,  and  who  gratify  every  appetite 
and  paffion^bcibre  witneffes,  with  no  morc^ 
"  fcnfe  of  impropriety  than  we  feel  when 
^'  we  fatisfy  our  hunger  at  the  focial  board.** 
We  have  feen  that  in  France  and  Italy, 
which  are  reckoned  the  politeft  countries  ia 
Europe,  women  fet  themfelves  above  ftlame 
and  defpife  delicacy;  but  in  China,  one 
of  the  politeft  countries  in  Alia,  and  perhaps 
not  even  in  this  refpea  behind  France  or 
Italy,  the  Cafe  is  quite  btherwife.    No  being 
can  be  fo  delicate  as  a  woman,,  in  her 
drefs,  in  her  behaviour  and  converfation ; 
and  fliould  fbe  ever  happen  to  be  cxpofed 

in 
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h  any  unbecoming  manner^  flie  feels  with  ^  "^^^ 
the  greateft  poignancy  the  awkwardnels  of 
her  fituadon^  and  if  pofiible  covers  her 
hot  that  (he  may  be  npt  known*  In  thei 
midit  of  h  many  difcordant  appearances 
ihe  mind  is  perplexed^  and  can  hardly  fix, 
upon  any  caufe  to  which  female  delicacy  is^ 
IP  be  afcribed.  If  we  attend  however  to  the 
whole  animal  creation ;  if  we  confider  it 
atteiitively,  wherever  it  falls  under  our 
obferv^tion,  it  will  difcover  to  us^  that; 
£n  the,  female  there  is  a.  greater  degree  of 
delicacy  ox  coy  referve  than  in  the  male* 
Is  not  this  a  proof  that  through  the  wide 
extent  of  the  creation,  the  feeds  of  delicacy; 
are  more  liberally  befto wed  upon,  females 
than  upon  males?  And  do  pot  the  fa£ls 
which  we  have  mentioned  prove,  that  in- 
the  human  genus  thefe  feeds  require  fome- 
culture  to  expand>  and  bring  them  to' 
perfe&ion;  whereas,  on  the:  other  hand^ 
too  much  culture  a£ludlly  deftroys  them. 


In  the  rempteft  periods  of  which  we  havci  ^^  •^ 
any  hiftorical  account,  we  find  that  the 
women  h^d  a  delicacy  to  which  the  other. 
fex  were  ftrang^rs^    Rebecca  veiled  hecfel£) 
.    .  when 
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^  xn  ^*  ^^^'^  ^  fi^ft  approached  Ifaac  her  future 
hulband,  and  iti  thofe  ages  it  would  feerii 
that  even  proftitution  was  too  delicate  to 
fhew  kfelf  openly,  for  Tamar,  when  fhe 
perfonated  an  harlot,  covered  herfeif  with 
a  veil,  which  appeals  from  the  ftory  to  havte 
been  a  part  of  the  drefs  ufed  in  thofe  days 
by  women  of  that  profeffion.  Many  of  the 
fables  of  antiquity,  mark  with  tlie  moft  dif- 
tinguiftiing  charafter^,  the  force  of  female 
delicacy.  Of  this  kind  is  the  fable  of  Ac- 
tseon  and  Diafta.  Aftaeon  a  famous  hunter, 
being  in  the  woods  with  his  hounds  beating 
for  game,  accidentally  fpyed  Diana  and  her 
nymphs  bathing  in  a  river,  prompted  by^ 
curiofity,  he  ftole  filently  into  a  neighbour- 
ing thicket,  that  he  might  have  a  nearer 
view  of  _  them.  The  goddefs  difcovering 
him,  w^as  fo  affronted  at  his  audacity,  and 
fo  much'  afliamed  to  have  been  feen  naked, 
that  in  revenge  flie  immediately  transformed 
him  into  a  ftag,  fet  his  own  hounds  u4)on  hrm, 
and  encouraged  them  to  overtake  and  devour 
him.  Befides  this  and  other  fables  and  hif- 
torical  anecdotes  of  antiquity,  their  poets 
feldom  exhibit  a  femde  charafter  in  its  lov- 
lieft  form,  without  adorning  it  with  thegra* 
ces  of  inodefty  and  delicacy ;  hence  we  may 

infer. 
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infer,  that  thcfe  qualities  have  not  only  ^xvi.^* 
been  always  effential  to  virtuous  women   v^w-* 
in  civilized  countries,    but  were  alfo  con- 
ftantly  praifcd   and  efteemed  by  men  of 
fenfibility* 

Plutarch,  in  his  treatife,  entitled*,  The 
virtuous  ASiions  of  Woitien^  mentions  feveral 
anecdotes  which  ftfongly  favour  oiir  idea  of 
delicacy  being  an  innate  principle  in  the  fe* 
male  mhid.    The  moft  ftriking  is  that  of  the 
young  women  of  Milefia;  many  of  whom^ 
about  that  time  of  life,  when  nature  gives 
birth  to  paflions  which  virtue  forbids  to  gra* 
tify,    to  extricate  themfelves  from  this  con* 
flift  between  nature  and  virtue,  put  a  period 
to     their     cxifteiice.      This    praftice    be- 
coming every  day  mofe  general,  was  at  laft 
finally  abolifhed,  by  ordaining  that  the  body 
of  every  one  who  did  fo  fliould  be  brought 
naked  to  the  market-place,  and  publicly  ex- 
pofed  to  the  people ;  and  fo  powerfully  did 
the  idea  of  this  indelicate  expofure  operate 
on  their  minds,  that  from  thenceforth  not 
one   of  them  ever  made  an  attempt  on 
her  own  life. 
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TtifeRE  are  fo  many  eyils  attending,  the 
<-^'y^\j  lofs  of  virtue  in  women  J  and  fo  greatly  are 
of  inZii-  ^^^  minds  of  that  fex,  depraved  when,  they 
^^r-  have  deviated  from  the  path  of  reftitude, 
that  a  general  contamination  of  their  morals 
njay  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  mif* 
fortunes  that  can  befal  a  Ilate,  as  it  in  time 
deftroys  almoll  every  public  virtue  of  the 
men.  Hence  all  wife  legiflators  have  drift- 
ly  enforced  upon  the  fex  a  particular  purity 
of  manners;  and  not  fatisfied  that  they, 
Ihould  abftain  from  vice  only,  have  required 
them  even  to  fhun  every  appearance  of  it. 
Such/infome  periods,  were  the  laws  of  the 
Romans,  and  fuch  were  the  effefts  of  thefe 
laws,  that  if  ever  female  delicacy  Ihone 
forth  in  a  confpicuous  manner,  we  are  of 
opinion  it  was  among  thofe  people,  after, 
they  had  worn  off  much  of  the  barbarity  of 
their  firft  ages,  and  before  they  became  con- 
taminated by  the  wealth  and  manners  of  the 
nations  which  they  plundered  and  fubjefled. 
Then  it  was  that  we  find  many  of  their  w^o* 
men  furpaffing  in  modefty  aimoft  every  thing 
related  by  fable ;  and  then  it  was  that  their 
ideas  of  delicacy  were  fo  highly  refined,  that 
they  could  not  even  bear  the  fecret  con- 

fcioufnefs 
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fcioufnefs  of  an  invduntary  crime,  arid  far  ^  "A^^* 
lefs  of  having  tacitly  confented  to  it.  But  ^-^^vx^ 
as  the  cuftoms  of  all  ages  are  conflaptly 
chequered  with  good  and  evil,  thofe  of  the 
women  of  antiqtiity  had  in  them  a  large 
thare  of  the  indelicacy  of  the  times.  Of  this, 
nothing  can  be  a  ftrotiger  proof  than  thie 
]pra6lice  mentioned  by  Mofes,,  of  expofing  to 
public  view  the  tokens  of  a  bride's  virginity 
oh  the  morning  after  her  marriage;  to  which. 
w^  fhall  only  add,  the  price  demanded  by 
Saul  for  his  daughter;  when  he  efpoufed 
her  to  David;  a  price  the  mod  highly^ 
charafteriftic  of  indcHcacy.  The  Greeks^ 
lhemfelves„  who  confidered  all  the  reft 
of  the  world  as  barbarians^  were  hardly^ 
a  few  degrees  more  delicate  than  the  in-^ 
fiances  juft  mentioned.  It  is  difficult  ta 
determine  whether  the  comedies  6f  Ariflo-. 
phanes  or  Euripides  are  the  moft  fhocking 
toa  niodeft  ear^  '  Martial,  and  even  Horace, 
.  among  the  Romans,  'were  fcarceJy  lefs  inde-^ 
cent,  but  they  flourifhed  at  Rome  during 
thole  periods,  when  falfe  refinement  had  ba-^ 
itiihed' delicacy  a»  a  filly*  and  unfocial  virtue  ^^ 
and  when  even  law  was  fo  repugnant  to  de- 
cfency^  that  a  womin  taken  in  adultery  wai 
prbftituted  in  thepublic  flreet  to  all  comers^ 

C  2  wha 
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^  xvi^*  ^^^  ^^^^  invited  by  ringing  a  bell  to  the 
v-/v>j  abominable  ceremony. 

After  the  fub verfion  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, there  arofe  among  the  barbarians  an 
inftitution,  which,  as  it  was  in  a  great  roea- 
fure  direfted  to  the  defence  and  proteftion 
of  women,  raifed  them  to  a  dignity,  and 
formed  them  to  a  delicacy  unknown  to  any 
other  age  or  people,  and  which  perhaps 
will  ever  remain  unparalleled  in  the  hiftory 
of  mankind;  unlefs  chivalry  or  fome  (imilar 
inftitution  be  again  revived.  As  chivalry 
began  to  decline,  delicacy  declined  alfo  along 
with  it,  till  at  laft  botKfexes  affumed  a  rude- 
nefs  of  manners  and  of  drefs,  which  for  feve- 
ral  centuries  difgraced  Europe. 

Having  given thefe few  hiftorical  {ketch-, 
es  of  the  ftate  of  delicacy  among  the  ancients 
and  among  our  European  anceftors,  wc 
proceed  to  obferve,  that  when  we  leave 
Europe,  and  her  colonies,  wc  meet  with 
few  other  people  on  the  globe  who  cherifli 
female  delicacy,  or  regard  it  as  an  orna- 
ment to  the  fex,  Inftead  therefore  of 
entering  into  a  detail  of  the  manners  of 
fuch  peoplci  we  fhall  go  on  to  make  fome 

remarks 
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remarks  on  the  various  methods  of  preferv-  ^  ^^  ^* 
ing  chaftity,  that  cardinal  virtue,  to  which  c/'rv^ 
delicacy  is  only  an  outwork. 

In  every  country  whofe  hiftory  we  have  ^^^^^* 
looked  into,  except  China*,  the  Icgiflators  method  of 
have  conftantlv  held  out  terrors  to  hinder  f^^^*"^- 
the  commiflion  of  vice,  but  feldom  or  never 
oflfered  rewards  for  the  praftice  of  virtue. 
The  reafon  may  be,  that  the  vicious  are  few 
in  number,  and  punilhments  c^eap ;  whereas 
premiums  are  coftly,  and  tl^  ^  virtuous  fo 
many,  that  no  government  can  afford  to 
beftow  a  reward  upon  each  of  them.  Be- 
fides,  the  moral  virtues  not  only  reward  us 
themfelves  with  peace  of  mind  in  this  world, 
but  have  annexed  to  them  the  promifes  of  a 
ftill  more  ample  reward  in  that  which  is  to 
come.  When  we  confider  thefe  reafons, 
it  is  not  furprifing  to  find  that  chaftity,  upon 
which  all  polilhed  dates  have  fet  the  higheft 
value,  has  never  been  encouraged  by  any 
pofitive  inftitution  in  its  favour;  while  its 
opposite  vice  has,  by  every  well  regulated 

•  The  Chinefe  not  only  puniHi  vice  as  in  other  countries,  but  to  fc- 
Teral  of  the  more  etalted  virtues,  they  anncit  honorary,  and  even 
(bmetimes  pecimiary  rewards. 
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^  ^vi!^'  government,  been  branded  with  a  greater  or 
\yy\j  lefs  degree  of  infamy,  according  to  the  ideas 
which  fuch  govfernment  entertained  of  re- 
ligion, morality,  reftitude,  and  orden  But 
cuftom  among  every  poliflied  people,  fup- 
plies  the  deficiency  of  law,  and  fo  orders 
it,  that  every  woman  who  deviates  from 
chaftity,  forfeits  almoft  entirely  the  fociety 
of  her  own  fex,  and  of  the  moft  worthy  and 
regular  part  of  ours :  and,  what  is  of  infinite- 
ly greater  Qonfequence,  fhe  forfeits  almoft 
all  chance  OV  fentering  into  thatftate,  which 
women  have  fo  many  natural  as  well  as  po- 
litical reafons  to  determine  them  to  wifli  for 
more  than  the  men ;  and  if  (he  has  any  fmall 
degree  of  chance  left  of  entering  into  it,  fhe 
muft  do  it  with  a  partner  below  her  rank 
and  flatiori  in  life;  and,  even  thus  matched, 
(he  is  liable  to  have  the  follies  and  frailties 
of  her  former  condu6l  thrown  up  to  her  on 
every  occafion  which  gives  birth  to  the 
flighteft  matrimonial  difference. 

These,  and  others  of  the  fame  nature, 
are  the  punilhments  which  refinement  of 
manners  has  inflifted  on  the  breach  of  cha- 
ftity  by  unmarried  women.  We  fhall  fee 
afterward,  that  almoft  every  people,  whe- 
ther 
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thcr  civilized  or  favage,  have  treated  ^  ^^^'> 
married  women  who  commit  this  crime  l/w> 
with  much  greater  feverity ;  fubjefting  them 
notonl)^to  feveral  kinds  of  public  ftiame 
and  indignity,  but  even  to  a  variety  of 
corporal,  and  often  to  capital  punifh- 
ments.  But  as  every  feverity,  and  every 
punilhment^  has  been  found  too  weak  to 
prevail  againfl  the  vice  of  incontinence; 
efpecially  among  peoplfe  of  foft  and  vo- 
luptuous manners,  under  the  influence  of 
a  warm  fun,  and  profefling  a  religion 
which  lays  no  reftraint  upon  the  paffioris; 
the  Eafterns,  where  thefc  caufes  moft 
powerfully  operate,  have,  time  immemorial,, 
endeavoured  to  fecure  the  chaftity  of  their 
women  by  eunuchs  and  confinement* 

At  what  period,  or  in  what  part  of  the  ^"^^' 
world,  fome  of  the  males  of  our  fpecies 
were  firft  emafculated,  in  order  to  qualify 
them  for  guarding  the  obje£l$  dedicated 
to  the  pleafures  of  the  reft,  is  not  perfeift- 
ly  known.  The  inftitution  of  a  cullom  fo 
barbaroufly  unnatural,  has,  by  fome,  been 
attributed  to  the  infamous  Semiramis ;  but 
we  are  of  opinioij,  that  it  was  more  likely 
to  originate  from  the  men  than  the  wo* 

men. 
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^  5^j  ^-  men.  Leaving  therefore,  the  fubjeft  of  it^ 
v.>nr\j  origiti,  we  (hall  juft  obferve,  that  all  the  vo* 
luptuous  nations  of  the  Eaft  have  conftant- 
ly  confidered  Eunuchs  as  fo  envious  of 
the  joys  which  themfelves  were  incapable 
of  tailing,  that  they  would  exert  every 
power  to  hinder  others  from  tailing  them 
alfo;  and  hence  have  fixed  upon  them 
as  the  moft  .vigilant  guardians  of  female 
chaftity.  Nor  has  theit  choice  been  im- 
properly made:  For  thefe  wretches,  lo- 
fing  every  tender  feeling  for  the  other 
fex,  and  bent  upon  ingratiating  themfelves 
into  the  favour  of  their  jealous  mafters, 
not  only  debar  their  fair  prifoners  from 
every  fpecies  of  pleafure,  but  often 
treat  them  with  a  brutal  and  unnatural 
feverity. 

Whil£  the  empires  ahd  kingdoms  of  the 
Eaft  have  been  perpetually  tottering  on 
their  foundations,  and  fubjeft  to  the  moft 
frequent  and  fudden  revolutions,  the  man- 
ners and  cuftoms,  like  the  mountains  and 
rocks  of  the  country,  have  been,  time 
immemorial,  permanent  and  unchangeable; 
and,  at  this  day,  exhibit  nearly  the  fame 
appearance  that  they  did  in  the  patriar- 
chal 
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dial  ages.    Nor  have  thefc  cuftoms  in  any  ^  ^ 
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thing  remained  more  fixed  and  unalterable,  O'WJ 
than  in  the  ufe  of  eunuchs*  Every  Eaftern 
potentate,  aftd  every  other  perfon,  who 
can  defray  the  expertce,  employs  a  num* 
ber  of  thofe  wretches  to  fuperintend  his 
feraglio;  and  guard  the  chaflity  of  his 
women;  not  only  from  every  rude  inva* 
der,  but  alfo  from  the  effefts  of  female 
affociation  and  intrigue*  Nor  need  we 
wonder  at  this,  when  we  confider,  that  into 
the  women  of  this  country  are  inftilled 
no  virtuous  principles,  to  enable  them  to 
defend  themfelves;  that  the  men  are  taught 
by  faftiion^  and  prompted  by  reftrjiint^  to 
attack  them  as  often  as  they  have  opportu- 
nity ;  that  the  women  may  therefore  be  con-* 
fidered  in  the  fame  fituation,  with  regard  to 
the  men,  as  the  defencelefs  animals  of  the 
field  are  to  the  beads  of  prey  which  prowl 
around  them ;  and  that  on  thefe  accounts : 
while  the  prefent  conftitution  of  the  country 
remains  unaltered,  to  guard  the  fex  by  this 
fpecles  of  neutral  beings,  may  not  be  fo 
unneceffary  a  Caution  as  it  appears  to  us 
Europeans,  who  are  accuftomed  to  fuperior 
virtue,  and  to  better  laws. 

Vol.  IL  D  There 
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^HAF.      There  is  in  the  human  mind,  a  rehic-^ 
V^vSj  tance  at  fliaring  with  another  what  we  think 
mOTt°tff    neceffary  for  ourfelves,  or  what  we  greatly 
wpmen,     lovc  and  admire*     Hence,   perhaps,   arofe 
"^"'^^'-   the    cuftom    of    fencing    a    field    round 
with  a  ditch  or  wall ;  apd  hence  alfo,  that 
of  fecuring  women  by  confinement,    and 
guarding  them  by  eunuchs.    At  what  pe^ 
riod,   or  in  what  part  of  the  world,  women 
were  firft  put  under  confinement,  is  uncer- 
tain.    We  have,  however^  fome  reafons  to 
believe^  they  were  fo  ufed  among  the  Phi- 
liflines  as  early  as  the  patriarchal   ages; 
and  even  among  the  patriarchs  themfelves/ 
we  are  told  that  they  had  apartments  in^ 
the  back  parts  of  the  tents,  into  which  it 
would  feem  that  the  men,  or  at  leaft  ftrang- 
ers,   were  never  allowed  to  enter;   and  to 
which  the  fex  retired  when  any  ftrangcr 
approached*.     But  though  there  might  be 
fome  refiraint  upon  women  in  thcfe  ages, 
It  did  certainly  not  amount  to  abfolute  con- 


•  The  Rabbles,  -w^o  derive  almoft  every  thing  from  fome  fatsulouf 
/^oryt  tell  ui,  tHat  Nfoah,  iil  purfuance  of  diretfliont  handed  down  to 
him  from  Adam,  took  the  body  of  that  original  father  with  him  into' 
the  ark,  and  placed  it  as  a  barrier  to  fcparate  the  men  from  tho 
^omen;  and  that  thit  wai  one  of  th^  ciriumfUnces  which  gaTC  rife  ttf 
the  coafiaemcnt  of  the  icx. 
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fiDement:    for  we  aire  informed,   that  all^^^^- 
ranks  and  condition^  of  them  were  employed  Lrr>o 
in  the  fields,  and  went  out  of  the  cities  in  . 
the  evenings  to  draw  water ;    and  though  , 
feparate.  aps^rtments  \f  ere  contrive^,  ip  th^  ^ 
back  parts  of   the  tents  for  them,  ^s  we 
have  no   account  of  their  being  confined 
to  thefe,    it  is  probable,    that  they  ferved 
rather    as    retreats   for    decency,    than    a? 
places  of  imprifonment. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  women  among 
the  Ifraelite^;  nqr  4o  they  feem  to  have 
wanted  their  liberty  at  this  time  among  the 
Egyptians,  as  appears  from  the  ftory  of  the 
wife  of  Pot^phar ;  apd  in  a  fubfequent  pe- 
riod, from  that  of  Pharaoh's  ds^jghter, 
who  was  going  with  her  train  of  attending 
nymphs  to  bathe  in  the  Nile,  when  (he 
fpund  Mpfes  apiong  the  rc(?ds. 

Were  we  toreafon  from  principles  only 
qn  the  origin  of  female  confinement,  we 
ihould  naturally  derive  it  from  jealoufy;  if 
we  reafon.from  fafts,  it  may  have  arifen 
from  experience  of  the  little  fecurity  there 
was  for  the  chaftity  of  a  weak  and  helplefs 
Vpman,  in  the  ages  of  rudenefs  and  lawlefs 

P  2  barbarity, 
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^^^^^'  bafbdfity.  Hence  mSfiy  afe  of  b|)iftion, 
i.rr^o  that  ihfe  rape  of  Jacob's  daughter  by  the 
Sechemites  induced  that  patriarch  lo  caufe 
all  his  own  women  and  thofe  of  his  depen- 
dents to  be  Ihut  up,  left  another  accident 
of  the  fame  nature  fhould  befal  any  of  them. 
The  rapes  of  lo  and  Proferpine  g&ve 
birth,  perhaps,  to  the  confinement  of 
women  among  the  Greeks,  and  Timilar 
misfortunes  might  be  followed  by  fimilar 
confequences  among  other  nations.  Whe- 
ther thfe  confinement  of  women  originated 
from  the  rapfc  of  Din^h,  we  pretend  not  to 
determine;,  of  this,  however,  we  are  cer- 
tain, that  in  length  of  time  it  became  a 
cuftom  among  the  Jews  as  well  as  among 
their  neighbours.  King  David  had  his 
wives  confined;  for  we  are  told  that  they 
went  up  to  the  houfe-top  to  fee  him  march 
out  againft  his  fon  Abfalom,  which  at  this 
day  is  all  the  liberty  allowed  the  women 
of  the  Eaft,  when  they  wifti  to  be  indulg- 
ed with  the  fight  of  any  public  Ihow  or 
procelfion, 

But  though  the  women  of  kings  were 
at  this  period  generally  fhut  up,  it  would 
feem  that  thofe  of  private  perfons  enjoyed 

more 
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more  liberty;  for  the  fame  David  fent  and  ^"vi^' 
brought  the  wife  of  Uriah  to  his  houfe,  iy>r^ 
which  all  the  authority  with  which  he  was 
invefted  could  not  have  done  without  a  tu- 
mult, had  (he  been  as  ftriftly  guarded,  and 
the  perfons  of  women  at  that  time  as  facred 
and  inviolable  in  the  Eaft,  as  they  are  at 
prefent.  When  we  come  to  the  hiftory  of 
Solomon,  we  haVe  plain  accounts  of  a  fe- 
raglio  for  the  confinement  of  his  women; 
and  in  that  of  Ahafuerus,  kingof  Perfia,  we 
learn,  that  his  feraglio  was  conftituted  not 
not  only  on  a  plan  of  the  fevereft  confine- 
ment, but  alfo  of  the  moft  voluptuous  fen- 
fuality.  It  would  be  needlefs  to  trace  this 
cullom  downward  to  later  periods,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  it  became  the  common 
praftice  of  almoft  all  nations,  till  the  Ro- 
mans broke  through  it,  and  fhowed  the 
world  that  it  was  poffible  for  the.fex  to  en- 
joy liberty  and  be  virtuous. 


C  H  A  P, 
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CHAP,     XVII, 
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']rhe  fame   Subject  continued. 

^?^/'  nr^HE  fame  caufes  which  at  firft  introdU'R 
JL     ccd  particular  m?injiers  and  ^.uftoms^ 
are  not  ^tlways  the  only  ones  which  continue . 
or  augment  them;    thus  though  fcraglios 
a^nd  harams  for  the  co^finement  of  womeix . 
probably  origins^ted  frojn  jealqufy,  or  from 
the  xlanger  of  expofmg  weak  and  defence* 
lefs  bejauty  to  men  he?ited  with  luft,  and 
unreftrained  by  law^^  they  foon  after  became 
an  article  of  luxury  and  oflentation.     The 
Afiatic  monarchs  and  grandees  vied  with 
each  other  in  having  the  m oft  numerous, 
and  beautiful  fet  of  women,  which  confer- 
red upon  their  mafter  a  luftre  and  dignity  of 
the  fame  nature  as  in  Europe  we  fuppofe  we 
obtain  by  a  fplendid  equipage  and  a  numer 
rous  retinue.     But  they  carried  this  matter 
ftill  farther;   they  made  ufe  of  their  women 
tp  add  to  the  long  lift  of  high-founding 
titles,  of  'which  the  Eaftems  are  fo  exceed- 
ingly fond.     The  king  of  Bifnagar,  amongr 

tho 
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tiie  reft  of  his  pdmpous  titles,  is  ftiled  the  ^5viiT* 
hufband  of  a  thoufand  wives.     Were  he  to 
call  himfelf  the  Jailer  of  a  thoufand  Wives^  . 
he  would  find  the  title  more  reconcileable  to 
truth,  though  it  might  be  lefs  flattering  to 
his  vanity* 

In  juftification  of  fe'raglibs  and  harams  it 
has  beeh  by  fbme  alledged,  that  they  are  not 
fo  much  places  of  confinement  as  of  volun- 
tary retreat  from  the  rudenefe  and  indeco- 
rum of  the  men.     Thefe,    however,   who 
argue  in  this  nianner  muft  be  but  ill  ac- 
quainted with  the  hiftory  of  the  Eaft,  and 
lefs   with  human  nature;    for  we  cannot 
fuppofe  it  confiftent  with  thofe  ideas  and 
feelings  with  which  we  are  endowed,  that 
Women  ftiould  voluntarily  fhut  up  and  fe- 
clude  themfelves  from  all  the  pleafures  of 
liberty,  of  focial  life,   and  from  the  hope 
and  joy  of  public  admiration,  without  any 
other  recompfence  than  a  fmall  (hare  Of  the 
favours  of  orit^  man;     Every  hiimah  being 
has  by  nature  an  equal  right  t6  perfonal  li- 
berty, and  none  feem  more  tenacious  of  this 
right  than  the  rude  and  uncultivated;  it  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  firft  efforts  to 
confine  women  were  refilled  with  all  theif 

ftrengtb 
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^xw^*^  ftrength    arid  cunning;    but  the  ftroggic 
v^v>u  proving  inefFeftual,   cuftom  at  laft  (lamped 
the  fanftion  of  juftice  upon  what  was  at  firft 
only  an  illegal  exertion  of  power. 


Confine-        If  jealoufy  was  the  original  fource  of 
thcfcxan  female  confinement,    when  a  wife    really 
unlawful  gave  her  hufband  caufe  to  be  jealous,   he 
0/  power,  had  at  leaft  a  tolerable  pretence  for  (hutting 
her  up;  but  to  imprifon  wives  in  general j 
becaufe  fome  of  them  were  found  unfaithful 5 
or  young  women  in  general,  becai^fe  upon 
fome  few  individuals  a  rape  had  been  com- 
mitted,   was    an    outrage   againft  juftice* 
The  learned  Montefquieu,    in  endeavour- 
ing to  juftify  this  outrage,     fays,    '*  That 
fuch  is  the  force  of  climate  in  fubliming 
the  paffions  to  an  ungovernable  height  in 
*^  countries  where  women  are  confined,  that 
*'  were  they  allowed  their  liberty,  the  attack 
"  upon  them  would  always  be  certain,   and 
"  the  refinance  nothing."    Allowing  to  this 
reafoning  all  its  force,  does  not  juflice  de- 
mand, that  the  attacker,  rather  than 'the 
attacked,    (hould    be   confined?     But   we 
venture  to  affirm,   though  in  contradiftion 
to  fo  celebrated  a  genius,  that  fuch  reafoti^ 
ing  is  not  founded  on  nature;   for  this  fo 

much 


it 


touch  dreaded  attack,  and  this  feeble  re-  ^xvur* 
fiftance,  are  neither  of  them  altogether  the  s-'^v^^ 
effeft  of  climate,  but  of  reftraint  alfo,  and 
would  take  place  as  well  in  Lapland  as  in 
Alia,  Were*  the  fexes  there  as  carefully  kept 
afuiider,  and  were  there  no  other  fecurity 
for  virtue  but  want  of  opportunity  to  bd 
vicious.  For  fuch  plainly  is  the  difpofitiorl 
of  human  nature,  that  the  greater  the  obfta- 
cles  thrown  in  the  way  of  gratification,  thef 
greater  are  the  efforts  to  overcome  them^ 
Hence  a  woman  who  is  mafked  ot  veiled^ 
toore  ftrongly  attra6ls  our  attention,  than 
one  who  is  clothed  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner, becaufe,  iii  the  former  cafe,  we  only 
fee  a  fmall  part  of  het  charms,  and  creative 
fancy  forms  the  moll  extravagant  idea  of  all 
that  is  hid.  Hfence,  alfo,  men  and  women 
perpetually  kept  afunder  arfe  for  ever  brood- 
ing over  the  joys  they  would  have  tailed  in 
the  company  of  each  other,,  and  on  this  ac-^ 
count,  a  man  who  rarely  in  his  whole  life 
has  an  opportunity  of  being  alone  with  a 
Woman^  if  fuch  an  opportunity  Ihould  hap- 
pen, never  fails  to  make  ufe  of  it  by  attack- 
ing her  virtue;  whereas  were  he  to  have 
frequent  opportunities  of  this  nature^  his 
fancy  would  be  lefs  heated,  he  would  fet 
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Icfs  value  upon  the  fex,  and  reckon  them  left 
c/v\j  the  objefts  of  temptation.  Thefe  inferencfes 
are  much  ftrengthened  by  the  following 
fa£ls:  A  native  of  China,  who  lately  refided 
fome  years  in  England,  acknowledged,  that, 
for  fome  time  after  he  arrived  here,  he  had 
much  difficulty  in  reftraining  himfelf  from 
attacking  every  woman  with  whom  he  was 
left  alone ;  and  a  Nun  who  had  efcaped  from 
a  convent,  imagined  that  every  man  who 
had  an  opportunity  would  aflault  her  virtue, 
and  though  flie  had  no  inclination  to  have 
yielded,  even  fometimes  felt  a  fecrct  chagrin 
that  fhe  was  not  put  to  the  trial. 

Astonishment  and  honeft  indignation 
arife  in  our  breafts,  when  we  hear  of  the  un- 
lawful reftraint  that  is  laid  on  the  liberty  of 
the  fex  in  the  Eaft,  while  in  Europe,  we  view 
without  emotioft,  thoufands  of  haplefs  vir- 
gins every  year  dragged  involuntarily  to  the 
altar  of  a  convent,  to  vow  an  eternal  re- 
nounciation  of  the  pleafures  of  that  world 
which  they  love,  and  a  faithful  obfervance 
of  that  celibacy  which  they  hate.  If  there- 
fore, we  execrate  the  confinement  of  the 
women  of  Afia,  where  they  are  not  obliged 
to  perjure  themfelves  at  the  altar,  where 

they 
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they  are  not  loft  to  the  propagation  of  the 
fpecies,  what  fentiments  muft  we  feel  when  v./vnj 
we  contemplate  the  manner  of  (hutting  them 
up  in  Europe,  by  obliging  them  folemnly 
to  fwear  that  they  will  eradicate  the  feelings 
implanted  in  them  by  their  creator,  and 
glory  in  contributing  to  d!ifcontinue  the  fpe- 
cies  which  he  formed  them  to  propogate? 
Ye  legiflators !  who  impofe  rules  upon  man- 
kind, did  ye  confidcr  your  own  intereft,  you 
would  never  promulgate  laws  which  tend  to 
diminilh  your  fubjcfts ;  did  ye  liften  to  the 
voice  of  humanity,  ye  would  not  deprive 
for  ever  of  their  liberty,  beings  who  have 
con>mitted  no  crime,  and  who  equally  wifli 
to  enjoy,  and  are  equally  intitled  to  it 
with  yourfel ves.  Ye  Priefts !  of  the  Roman 
church,  who  tell  us  that  fuch  rules  are  the 
will  of  the  divinity,  whofe  laws  you  pretend 
to  the  fole  right  of  interpreting,  did  ye  attend 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  continues  the 
works  that  he  has  made,  ye  would  not  pre- 
fumptuoufly  endeavour  to  perfuade  us  that 
he  created  man  male  and  female,  and  forbad 
him  to  increafe  and  multiply;  did  ye  refleft 
that  the  dilates  of  nature  and  of  reafon  mili- 
tate againft  fuch  abfurdity,  you  would  even 
perhaps  bluQi  for  the  arrogance  of  your 

E  a  conduct 
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^xvn!'*  co^d^^  towards  God  and  man;    but  the 

yw-;  time,  we  flatter  ourfelyes  is  not  far  diftant, 

when  reafon  fhall  break  through  the  tram^ 

xnel$  of  prieftcraft,  and  vindicate  the  rights 

pf  natujrc  and  fociety  ! 

l^cafori  of  j^  civiUzed  nations,  where  the  principles 
iffiyff.  of  morality  are  cultivated,  when  a  mutual 
pompaft  has  ]>een  entered  into  between  a 
man  and  a  woman  to  abide  by  e^ch  other, 
the  faith  pf  this  woman,  and  the  fenfe  of  the 
pbligation  fhe  has  laid  herfelf  under,  are 
ponfidered  as  the  fecqrities  of  her  virtue^ 
This  compa£l,  however,  is  commonly  a  mu^ 
tual  one;  wherpas  in  countries  where  womciii 
are  confined,  the  compaa  entered  into  be. 
tween  hufband  and  wife,  if  it  can  be  called 
,  ^  compaft,  is  only  an  ^€i  of  power  pn  the 
part  of  the  hufband  and  parents  of  the  bride, 
and  of  paffive  obedience  on  Jier  part,  The 
hufband,  therefore,  has  no  great  reafon  to 
expcQ:  that  fhe  will  pay  the  fame  regard  to 
this  compafl:,  as  if  it  had  been  made  by  the 
voluntary  agreement  of  all  parties;  fcnfible 
on  this  account,  that  her  mind  may  be  dif- 
ferently difpofed  of  frpm  her  body,  he  does 
all  that  mortal  can  do,  he  fecures  the.  latter 
by  perpetual  confinement.    But  this  mode 

of 
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of  treating  women  is  the  vileft  indignity  ^  "^fj^- 
that  can  be  offered  to  human  beings;  it  pre-  c/v-o 
fuppofes  them  neither  endowed  with  virtue 
nor  free  agency,  and  places  them  in  the 
fame  point  of  view  with  an  unoccupied  field, 
which  yields  itfelf  indifferently  to  the  poffefi- 
fion  of  any  one,  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to 
fecure  and  fence  it.  It  likewife  prefuppofes 
the  men  to  be  with  regard  to  the  women, 
what  they  are  to  the  wild  beafts  of  the  field, 
abfolute  mafters  of  every  one  whom  they  can 
catch  and  detain.  Ideas  which  we  reprobate 
;as  inconfiftent  with  human  nature,  when  not 
warped  by  cuftom,  or  led  aftray  by  art. 

In  Circaffia,  Mingrelia,  and  feveral  other 
parts  of  the  Eaft,  the  monarchs,  having  aij 
abfolute  power,  generally  take  from, their 
fubje3s  by  force,  fuch  women  as  are  hand^r 
fome,  without  any  regard  to  their  rank,  or 
their  being  married  or  fingle.  The  grand 
Seignior  has  a  tribute  of  young  girls  annu^. 
ally  paid  to  him  by  the  Greeks,  and  fome 
other  of  his  tributary  provinces ;  thefe  are 
placed  in  apartments  of  the  palace,  which 
are  feparated  from  aU  intercourfe  with  the 
reft,  and  are  called  the  feraglio ;  where  they 
^c    guarded   in   the   ftri6le{l   manner   by 

funuch:», 
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^  "vfr^ '  eunuchs,  Th6  gardens  of  this  feraglio,  which 
are  fenced  with  high  walls,  and  planted  with 
rows  of  trees,  to  obftruft  the  fight,  are  the 
utmoft  limits  to  which  they  are  allowed  to 
go;  except  when  fome  of  them  are  carried 
along  with  their  mafter,  if  he  makes  any 
cxcurfion,  or  goes  to  war  againft  an  enemy ; 
in  which  cafe,  they  are  placed  in  clofe  ma- 
chines, on  the  backs  of  camels,  and  as  much 
hid  as  if  in  the  inmoft  receffes  of  the  feraglio^ 


raqi». 


^J^-  Besides  the  feraglio  of  the  fultan,  pri- 
vate perfons  have  apartments  in  their  houfes, 
called  Harams,  where  they  conEne  their  wo- 
men. The  Haram  is,  in  Turkey,  as  it  was 
hi  ancient  Greece,  always  in  the  back-part 
of  the  houfe,  and  all  the  windows  of  it  look 
into  the  garden.  The  apartments  of  the 
ladies,  when  the  hufband  can  afford  it,  are 
elegantly  fumiftied  after  their  manner;  and 
they  want  nothing  but  fociety  to  make  life 
comfortable.  They  have  numbers  of  beauti- 
ful female  flaves,  who  divert  them  with  vocal 
and  inftrumental  mufic,  dancing,  and  other 
amufements.  From  thefe  Harams,  women 
are  fometimes  fuffered  to  go  out,  but 
they  muft  always  be  veiled  and  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  long  robe,  called  a 

forigee ; 
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forigec;  without  which  no  woman  oF  any 
rank  is  allowed  to  appear  in  the  ftreet;  and 
which  is  fo  exaSly  alike  in  all,  that  it  is  ab- 
folutely  impoflible  to  diftinguilh  one  woman 
from  another.  The  moft  jealous  hufband 
cannot  know  his  own  wife ;  and  no  man  dare 
touch,  or  follow  a  woman  in  the  ftreet ;  fo 
that  the  confinement  of  the  women  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  is  not  fo  rigid  as  fome  of  our 
travellers  would  make  us  believe. 


In  the  empire  of  the  Mogul,  when  the  ^*^*^ 
women  are  carried  abroad,  they  are  put  into  how  co«. 
a  kind  of  machine,  like  a  chariot,  placed  on  ".^***^  ^ 
the  backs  of  camels,  or  in  covered  fedan 
chairs^  furroundcd  by  a  guard  of  eunuchs, 
and  armed  men,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  a 
ftranger  would  rather  fuppofe  the  cavalcade 
to  be  carrying  fome  defperate  villain  to  exe- 
cution,  than  employed  to  prevent  the  in- 
trigues or  efcape  of  a  few  defencelefs  women* 
At  home  the  fex  are  covered  with  gauze 
veils,  which  they  dare  not  take  off  in  the 
prefence  of  any  man,  except  their  hufband, 
or  fome  near  relation.    In  the  greateft  part 
of  Afia,  and  fome  places  of  Africa,  women   * 
are  guarded  by  eunuchs,  made  incapable  of 
violating  their  chaftity.      In  Spain,  where 

many    , 
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c  HA  P.  many  of  the  natives  are  the  defceiidants  df 
XVI  r,  • 

c/vx^  the  Africans ;  and  whofe  jealoufy  is  not  Icfs 
llrong  than  that  of  their  anceftors ;  they^  for 
many  centuries,  made  ufe  of  padlocks  to 
fccure  the  chaftity  of  the  fex ;  but  finding 
thefe  ineffeftual,  they  had  recourfe  to  a  fpc- 
cies  of  old  women,  who  being  paft  the  joys 
of  love,  were  on  that  account  fuppofed  to 
be  incorruptible  guardians  of  female  virtue  i 
but  even  againft  the  watchfulnefs  of  thefe 
there  was  a  remedy,  and  their  care  was  fre-^ 
quently  huflied,  and  their  fcmples  filenced  by 
all-powerful  gold.  The  Spaniards  are  be^ 
come  fenfible  of  this ;  they,  at  prcfent,  feem 
to  give  up  all  reftriftive  methods,  and  truft 
the  virtue  of  their  women  to  good  principles, 
inftead  of  rigour  and  hard  ufage* 

TarioBs        Where  thcrc  is  no  public  virtue  to  coti* 
of  fccur-    fide  in,  bcfides  the  methods  of  Duennas^ 
ing  fc-     locks,  eunuchs,    and   confinement,   feveral 
eiLauy.    others  have  been,  and  fl:ill  are,  praftifed  in 
different  countries,  to  preferve  female  chaf- 
tity.   Mr.  More  relates  a  lingular  method 
ufed  for  this  purpofe  in  the  interior  parts  of 
Africa;  it  is  a  figure  to  which  they  give  the 
name  of  Muvibo  Jumbo,  made  of  the  bark 
of  a  tree^  in  the  fliape  of  a  man  drefled  in 

a  long 
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a  long  coat,  v^ith  a  large  tuft  of  ftraW  on  its  ^xvn.^* 
head:  into  this  figure^  which  is  ufually  o^vnj^ 
about  nine  feet  high,  a  man  is  introduced^ 
who  cauies  it  to  walk  along,  fpeak  what  he 
pleafes^ '  ot  make  fuch  a  horrid  and  frightful 
noife,  as  he  thinks  will  beft  anfwer  his  pur- 
pofe.  It  is  kept  carefully  concealed  by  the 
men,  and  never  comes  abroad  but  in  the 
night,  when  they  want  to  frighten  the  wo^- 
men  into  chaftity  and  obedience.  They 
perfuade  the  fex,  that  it  knows  every  thing ; 
they  refer  every  thing  to  its  decifion,  and  it 
always  decides  in  fevoui:  of  the  men;  but 
this  is  not  all,  it  has  a  power  of  inflifting 
punifhments  on  female  delinquents,  which 
it  frequently  does,  by  ordering  them  to  b^ 
whipped.  They  are  taught  to  believe,  that 
it  is  particularly  offended  with  unchaftity ; 
a  crime  which  it  will  certainly  difcover,  and 
as  certainly  punifli.  As  foon  as  they  hear 
it  coming,  they  generally  run  away  and  hide 
themfelves ;  but  are  obliged  by  their  hufbands 
to  returnj  though  in  fear  and  trembling,  to 
its  prefence,  and  to  do  or  fuffef  whatever  it 
pleafes  to  order  them.  How  defpicable  ^ 
muft  the  underftanding  of  thefe  women  be^ 
if  they  are  really  thus  deceived  by  fo  bung^ 
ling  a  trick  I 
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LrY\>  chaflity  has  been  an  objeft  much*  regarded, 
fpme  methods  have  been  contrived  ta 
awaken  the  fears  o£  the  tncontment, .  asr 
well  as  to.  flatter  and  reward  the  hopes 
of  thofe  who?  perffei^fercd  in  virtue:-,  even 
the  Jewifli  legiflator  not-  thinkiitg  that 
the  pbfitive  laws  he  •  had  ena£ied  *  agaiuft 
unchaftity,  and  the  punifhments  he.  had 
annexed  to  them,  were  fully  ftrong  to 
overcome  every  vicious  inclintitirin;  inftitu- 
ted  a.  mode  of  alarminig  their  fears  of  a 
difcovery,  even>  when.  Jiich  difcovery  was 
above  the  power  of  mortal  agency :  this  was 
the  waters  of  jealoufy,  which  a  hufband^ 
,  who  fiifpefted  the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  obli- 
ged: her,  .with  fame  folemn  ceremonies,  to 
drink ;  and  which  flic  firmly  believed  would 
make  her  belly  to  fwell,  and  her  thigh  to 
rot,  if  fhe  was  guilty.  When  fuch  was  her 
belief,  and  when  the  hufband  had  it  con- 
ftantly  in  his  power  to  put  her  to  the  dread- 
ful trial,  a  barrier  was  thereby  formed  againft 
unchaftity,  ftronger  than  all  the  other,  laws 
human  and  divine;  and  yet  not  fo  ilrong, 
but  it  was  frequently  overleaped  and  dif- 
regarded. 

«       4 

Where 
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Where  jealoufy  is  the  ruling  paffion,  ^^vii^* 
and  the  men  have  no  ideas  that  the  inconti-  kj^y\j 
nence  of  their  women  can  be  reftrained  by 
principle,  by  the  hope  of  reward,  or  the  fear 
of  punifiiment;  and  where  the  unfettleil 
manner  in  which  they  live,  does  not  allow 
them  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  fex  un- 
der confinement;  they  praftife  other  methods 
of  a  m oft  defpicable  and  odious  nature,  to 
fecure  the  body,  regardlefs  perhaps  how 
much  the  mind  be  contaminated.  In  many 
places  of  Arabia,  but  particularly  in  that 
part  of  it  called  Petraea,  they  perform  an 
operation  upon  every  female  infant,  which 
renders  it  impoflible  for  her  when  grown  up 
to  have  any  commerce  with  the  men.  In 
confequence  of  this  operation,  when  ihe  en- 
ters into  matrimony,  another  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  reftore  her  to  the  natural  ftate 
of  her  fex.  The  ancient  Germans,  and 
feveral  other  northern  nations,  fenfible  that 
chaftity  was  moft  likely  to  be  preferved  in- 
violate by  a  decency  of  behaviour  between 
the  two  fexes ;  and  fuppofing  that  this  de- 
cency could  not  be  properly  maintained 
where  familiarity  was  allowed,  prohibited 
the  men  even  from  touching  the  women, 
and    laid    a    fine   upon    them    according 

F  2  to 
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^xvih'  to  the    part  touched.^     In    Great  Britain 
uv\^   there    were  laws  of  this   nature   even   fo 
l^te  as  the  ninth  century* 

It  is  not  a  little  curioqs  to  furyey  the 
various  method?  made  ufe  of  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  to  accomplifh  the  fame 
end.  In  Poland,  the  chaftity  of  young  girls 
is  endeavoured  to  be  fecured  by  a  contri- 
vance hardly  lefs  Angular,  though  not  fo 
humiliating  as  fome  of  thefe  we  have  now 
mentioned :  moft  of  the  young  women  be- 
longing to  the  peafants  have  little  bells 
faftened  to  various  parts  of  their  cloaths,  to 
give  notice  to  their  motl>ers  and  other  fe? 
male  guardians  where  they  go,  that  thofe 
may  always  have  it  in  their  power  to  deteft 
them,  fhould  they  attempt  to  intrigue  or 
fecrete  themfelves  from  their  view.  Where 
women  are  no  farther  regarded  than  as  the 
njeans  of  gratifying  animal  love,  methods 
like  the  foregoing  may  be  ncceffary,  or  at 
leaft  attended  with  little  mifchief  to  fociety 
or  the  peace  of  individuals ;  but  where  they 
are  intended  for  the  more  exalted  purpofes 
pf  being  friends  and  companions,  they  fhould 
fce  managed  in  a  very  different  manner. 
Juocks,  fpies,   and  bodily   reftri6lions  then 

become 
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become  highly  improper,  as  they  tend  only  ^"^^^' 
to  debafe  their  minds,  cprriipt  their  morals,  ^.ryi^ 
and  render  them  defpicable ;  circumftances 
which  ought  to  be  guarded  againft  with  the 
utmoft  attention,  becaufe  where  tHe  mind  is 
debafed  and  contaminated,  the  body  is  nof 
worth  the  trouble  of  preferving. 

1 

In  all  countries  where  the  religion  of 
Rome  is  eftabliflied,  chaftit^  is  endeavoured 
to  be  preferved  by  the  artifice  of  auricular 
confeflion;  the  inftitutors  of  which  probably 
imagined,  that  unchaftity  was  a  crime  which 
female  delicacy  would  never  allow  any  wo- 
man to  divulge  ;  and  as  damnation  was  in- 
fallibly annexed  to  concealing  any  crime 
from  the  father  confeffor,  it  was  confequently 
a  crime  which  no  woman  would  ever  com- 
mit. But  however  well  contrived  this  plan 
may  appear,  experience  has  fully  demon- 
ftrated  its  infufficiency,  and  fhewn  that  the 
Roman  catholic  women,  notwithftanding 
this  additional  impediment  in  the  way  of  in- 
continence, are  in  that  refpeft  nearly  on  a 
footing  with  the  reft  of  their  neighbours, 
who  have  no  fuch  ftumbling-block  in  their 

■ 

way. 

As 
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^xvii^*  As  timidity  is  cme  of  the  moft  diftinguifli- 
o-vx^  ing  peculiarities  which  mark  the  female 
charafler,  the  cxpofure  to  public  (hame  i* 
confcquently  one  of  the  moft  powerfur  «ae- 
thods  of  laying  hold  of  the  minds  of  the 
fex  ;  the  laws  of  fociety,  as  well  as  tbofe  of 
religious  inftitutions,  have  therefore  availed 
themfelves  of  it,  and  made  it,  among  every 
•  polilhed  people,  one  of  the  fevereft  parts  of 
the  punifiiment  to  which  the  female  delin- 
quent, who  has  departed  from  the  path  of 
retlitijde,  is  expofed ;  and  on  that  account 
one  of  the  greateft  obftacles  which  can  be 
thrown  in  the  road  to  uhchaftity.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  conduft  of  the  women  of 
Iceland,  when  the  public  (hame  atteildiiig 
incontinency  was  fufpended  on  the  following 
occafion.  In  the  year  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  feven,  a  great  part  of  the. in- 
habitants of  Iceland  having  died  of  a  conta- 
gious diftenjper,  the  king  of  Denmark,  in 
order  to  repeople  the  country  in  a  more 
expeditious  manner  than  the  common  rules 
of  procreation  admitted  of,  made  a  law,  au- 
thorifing  all  young  women  to  have  each  fix 
baftards,  without  being  expofed  to  any 
fliame,  or  fuffering  the  lofs  of  reputation. 
This  fucceeded  beyond  the  expeQation  of 

the 
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^  monarch;  and  the  young  women  em-  ^"y^^^** 
ployed  themfelves  fo  feduoully  in  the  affair  ^y^y^^ 
of  population/  that,  in  a  few  years,  it  was 
thought  neoelTary  to  abrogate  the  law,  left 
the  country  Ih^iildbe  overftocked  with  in- 
hal)itants,:  an;d:th^t  fenfe  of  fhame  annexed 
to  unchaftity,  •  fo  much  obliterated  from  the 
female  breaft,  th^t  neither  law  nor  cuftom 
would  be  able  afterwards  to  revive  it.  Were 
it  not  .almoft  felfrevident  to  eviery  one,  that 
this  public  ibame  attending  female  indifcre- 
tioo,  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  motives  to  fecure 
their  chaftity,  we  might  prove  it  more  fully 
from  other  circumftances,  but  we  fhall  only 
mention  one  which  proves  it  to  a  demonftra- 
ti<:m.  In  thofe  countries  where  no  (hame  is 
annexed  to .  any  aftion,  there  is  no  public 
chaftity  ;  and  this  virtue  flourifhes  the  moft, 
where  its  contrary  vices  are  branded*  with 
the  greateft  degree  of  infamy. 

But  this  public  fliame  is  oply  one  of  the 
many  mcthiods  which  we.  in  this  country 
make  ufe  of  to  fecure  the  chaftity  of  the  fex. 
We  call  religion,,  policy,  and  honour  to  our 
aid ;  religion  holds  out  in  the  one  hand  re- 
wards  <tf  a  moft  glorious  nature,  and  punifh^ 
n»nts  not  lefs  dreadful  in  the  other.    Policy 

'^    fhcws 
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fliews  how  much  the  order,  peace,  and  good^ 
government  of  fociety  are  influenced  by  fe-* 
male  chaftity ;  and  how  each  of  them  are 
Unhinged  and  deftroyed  by  incontinence. 
Honour,  likewife,  comes  ii*i  as  an  auxiliary^ 
and  holds  up  to  their  view. the  luftre  and  re- 
putation which  themfelves  and  their  families 
derive  from  their  decency  and  regularity  of 
conduct,  and  the  (tain  and  infamy  they  bring 
upon  both  by  lewdnefs  and  debauchery* 
Thus  reftrained  by  fhame,  by  the  Idfs  of  fo-^ 
ciety,  and  by  the  forfeiting  all  chance  of  a ' 
hufband  fuitable  to  their  rank.  Thus  en- 
couraged  by  religion,  by  good  policy,  and 
honour,  we  trtifl  fuch  women  as  have  arrived 
at  the  years  of  difcretion  to  themfelves,  and 
experience  fully  demonftrates,  that  we  place 
not  our  truft improperly;  and  that  thofe  me- 
thods are  far  more  prevalent  than  locks, 
bars,  eunuchs,  and  all  the  other  barbarous 
expedients  that  have  been  fallen  upon,  by 
nations  who  Ijave  not  attained  to  fenfibility 
enough  to  clap  the  padlock  on  the  female 
mind  inflead  of  the  body.  But  though  we 
fuffer  w^omcn  of  experience  to  be  the  guar- 
dians of  their  own  virtue,  over  the  young 
and  the  giddy  who  have  not  attained  to  that 
degree  of   rcafon  requifite  for  governing 

tReir 
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tlieilr  pafiions^  nor  to  that  experience  fuffi  ^cvii 
cient  to  direft  them  in  the  choice  of  a  huf-  l/'w) 
band,  cuflom  has  placed  mothers,  and  other 
female  relatione,  who  by  time  and  obferVa- 
tion  have  acquired  more  knowledge  of  the 
world,  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  fleer 
their  young  pupils  with  fafety  over  the 
dangerous  rocks  of  youthful  paflion  and 
inexperiences 

Th£    inhabitants    of   th6  fouthcrn  and  iJiff^'-cnt 
tiorthferri  regions  of  the  globe,  are  in  nothing  of  fccur- 
more  diftinguiftiablfe  from  each  other  than  '"g/^*^*- 
the  different  mfethods  of  fecUririg  the  chaflity  l^^  i:^- 
bf  their  womdn.    In  the  fbuthi  while  every  *^p^* 
poffible  reftrifl:ion  h  laid  on  the  bodyj  they 
hardly  make  ufe  of  one  fingle  precept  tof 
bind  the  rriind;     In  the  north,  while  they  lay 
every  poffible  reflriftibn  dn  the  rhind,  the 
body  is  left  entirely  at  liberty ;   ind  it  is  re* 
markable,  that  fcaircely  any  of  the  religious 
fyflems  of  th^  fouth^  feither  offer  rewards  to 
encourage  chaflity,  or  threaten  fJunifhmenti 
to  deter  from  incontinence;   while  almofi 
ever)'  teligibus  fyflem  of  the  fiorth  has  iffued 
the  mofl  pofitive  precepts  agaitifl  the  indif- 
cretion  of  the  fex^  and  .to  a  difobedience 
of  thefe  precepts  arinexedlhe  mofl  dreadfrfl 

VoLi  IL  G  punilh* 
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CHAP,  punilhment;   even  Mabometifm^   vbich  is, 
wy^\j   a  compound  of  the  religions  of  both  hemif- 
pheres,  terrifies  not  the  female  finner  with 
hell,  nor  any  future  ftatc  where  flie  ftiall 
fuffer  for  her  levities;  all  that  {he  has  to  fear 
on  this  head,  is  the  difpleafure  and  correftion 
of  her  hufband.     While  in  the  Edda,  or 
facred  records  of  the  ancient  Scandanivians, 
future  punilhments  of  the  moft  tremendous 
nature  are  held  over  the  head  of  the  delin- 
*   quent,  "  (he  is  threatened  with  confinement 
in  a  place  remote  from  the  fun,  where 
poifon  rains  through  a  thoufand  openings^ 
•^  and  a  black  winged  dragon  fhall  perpetu-^ 
•*  devour  her."    But  it  was  not  their  religion 
only  that  breathed  this  fpirit,  the  laws  of 
almoft  all  the  northern  nations  conftantly 
had  the  fame  intention,  and   not  fatisfied 
that  their  women  fhould  refrain  from  real 
unchaftity  only,  they  would  not  even  allow 
of  any  thing  that' had  the  flighteft  appearance 
of  indecorum,  or  that  might  raife  improper 
ideas  in  the  mind. 

It  would  be  an  endlefs  taflc  to  enumerate 
the  laws  which  in  every  well-riegulated 
country  have  the  fame  tendency ;  fuffice  it 
to  fay,  that  in  all  fuch,  every  violent  at- 

t^xnpt 
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tempt  on  the  virtue  of  women  is  punifhable 
either  by  death,  corporal  punifhraent,  or  lofs  o^vxi 
of  money.  It  would  likewife  be  needlefs, 
we  prefume,  to  mufter  before  our  fair  rea- 
ders, the  various  interdiftions  agaiafl  unchaf- 
tity,  almofl;  every  where  to  be  met  with  in 
the  rules  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  interdic- 
tions which  none  of  them,  we  hope,  are 
unacquainted  with,  and  to  which  few  only 
do  not  pay  a  proper  regard.  When  we 
therefore  confider  that  almoil  all  laws,  hu- 
man and  divine,  have  fo  ftrongly  inculcated 
chaftity,  when  the  ingenuity  of  every  nation 
has  been  fo  ftropgly  exerted  in  preferving 
it,  we  hope  we  need  not  join  our  feeble 
'  efforts  in  recommending  it  to  our  country- 
women in  particular,  and  to  the  fex  in  ge- 
neral, as  the  greateft  ornament  of  their 
chara6ier. 
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Of  the  various  Opinions  entertained  by  dif^ 
ferent  Nations  concerning  Women. 


CHAP. 

:iviii. 


THE  human  genus  has,  with  no  fmall 
degree  of  probability,    been  divided 
pjvMon    j^^  naturalifts   into  feveral  diftinft  fpecies, 
jiumaii     ^ach    marked    with    corporeal   differences, 
-'■       which  could  hardly  arife  from   cuftom  or 
from  climate,  and  with  intellefiual  powers 
icarcely  lefs  indicative  of  this  divifion  than 
the  marks  of  their  bodies.     Thcfe  fpecips, 
like  thofe  of  moft  pther  animals,  are  again ^ 
divided  into  fexes,  with  different  fentiments 
and  faculties,  adapted  to  tjie  different  pur- 
pofes  for  which  they  were  intended*     So  far 
the  diftin6^ipns  are  plain ;  but  man  has  car- 
ried thejn  farther,  and  arrogated  to  his  fex^ 
fi  fuperiority  of  body  and  mind  which  he 
cannot  prove  himfelf  ppfleffed  of;  for  aU 
though  we  find  in  general  thrpugh  the  whple 
of  animated  nature,    the  males  pf  every 
J^eciqs  endowed  with  a  degree  of  bodily 
Itrength  fuperior  to  the  females,  yet  we  have 
no  plain  indication  of  arty  fuperiority  con- 
ferred 
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ferred  upon  thefe  males  in  the  powers  and  ^xvm^' 
faculties  of  their  minds.  Among  the  brute  ^orv^x> 
animals  we  do  not  recolleft  that  any  one  has 
been  hardy  enough  to  contend  for  this  male 
iiiperiority ;  among  human  beings,  however, 
it  has  been,  and  is  ftill  fo  ftrongly  contended 
for,  that  we  (hall  give  a  ftiort  view  of  this 
contention,  as  the  hiftory  of  one  of  the  moft 
peculiar  opinions  that  have  been  entertained 
f:oncerning  the  fex. 

Whether   this  fiippofed  fuperiority  is,  wom«? 

..-•.^.         .  /•  reckoned 

jn  Civil  lite,  owing  to  any  arrogance  inhe-  inferior  t« 
rent  in  male  nature,  or  to  the  pride  of  more 


mca 


numerous  acquifitions,  we  fhall  not  at  pre-  favagej, 
fent  examine.  In  favage  life  we  may  account  ^^  "^^^^ 
for  it  upon  another  principle.  We  have 
already  feen,  that  among  uncivilized  people, 
bodily  jftrength  was  the  only  thing  held  in 
particular  eftimation;  and  women  having 
rather  a  lefs  portion  of  this  than  men, .  were 
on  that  account  never  fo  much  efteemed,  nor 
rated  at  fo  high  a  value.  From  the  body  it 
was  eafy  to  make  a  tranfition  to  the  mind, 
jind  fuppofe  its  powers  lefs  extenfible,  be- 
caufe  for  want  of  opportunities  they  were 
lefs  extended ;  hence  an  inferiority,  which 
pofe  only  from  circumftahces,  was  fuppofed 
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^v^MT^'  to  haveatifen  from  nature,  and  the  fex  were 

A.  V  m  • 

accordingly  treated  as  beings  of  an  inferior 
order.  But  in  favage  life,  the  difference  of 
bodily  ftrength  between  the  two  fexes,  is 
much  lefs  vifible  than  in  civil  life.  Cajptain 
Wallis  informs  us  that  Obereah, ;  queen  of 
Otaheite,  lifted  him  ovejt  a  marfti,  when  ihe 
gallanted  him  to  her  houfe,  with  as  much 
eafe  as  he  could. have  done  a  little  girl;  and 
it  is  probable  that  there  is  ftilllefs  ditferenoe 
in  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  if  there  is 
any>  it  aTifesiriot  fo  much  from  nature  as 
from:  yf^n%  of  exertion*  :  r  v        . 


.  i 


Idea  of 

the    infe- 


-  Whether  the  idea. of  femak  inferioTity 
nority  of  aTofc  folcly  from  what /we  have  now  ulen* 
'^''"''"*\    tioned  is  not  altogether  certain,  but  from 

extremely  .  *-' 

ancient,  whatevcr  fource  it  arofe,  we  have  the  moft 
undoubted. proofs  of  its  being  fo  widely  dif* 
feminated^  that  except  among  the  Egyptians, 
and  a  few  other  nations,  which,  borrowed 
the  cuftoms  and  culture  of  that  people,  it 
was  from  the  moft  remote  antiquity  firmly 
eftabliftied  among  all  mankind.  Women 
were  by  many  of  the  ancients  bought  and 
fold,  by  fome  of  them  borrowed,  lent,  or 
given  away  at  pleafure,  and  by  almoft  all 
of  them  conftantly  treated  as  tl\e  private 

property 
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property  of  the  men ;  circumftances  which  ^xvm^** 
could  not  have  happened  had  not  the  ideas    l/-vx> 
entertained  of  that  fex  given  rife  to  fuch 
unmerited  feverity. 

This    mode  of  treating  the  females  of  T*ii«>^^a 

P  .  .  f>  I       .  r     1      1  •  peculiar 

our  ipccies  is  a  imgulanty  oi  behaviour  toj»aa. 
pecuhar  to  man,  and  has  not  originated 
from  any  tiling  he  could  obferve  around 
him  ;  for  the  males  of  the  brute  animals  do 
not,  fo  far  as  we  can  difcover,  ever  pretend 
to  govern,  direft,  or  difpofe  of  their  fe- 
males ;  nor,  unlefs  in  the  ftrength  of  their 
bodies,  can  we  difcern  that  they  are  any  way 
filperior  to  them.  The  females  of  thofe 
animals  that  hunt  for  prey,  are  as  fagacious 
in  difcovering  and  catching  it  as  the  males. 
The  mare  and  the  greyhound  bitch,  are  as 
fwift  as  the  horfe  or  the  dog,  of  their  fpecies. 
The  females  of  the  feathered  kind  feem  to 
be  univerfally  more  intelligent  than  the 
males,  particularly  in  rearing  and  taking 
care  of  their  young.  Hence  it  appears,  -^ 
that  we  cannot  have  learned  from  analogy 
to  confider  women  as  fo  much  ouf  inferiors ; 
and  if  we  impartially  examine  our  claim  df 
fupcriority  we  {hall  perhaps  find,  that  unlefs 
vith  refpeft  to  the  corporeal  powers  it  is 

but 
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^xviiL '  ^^'  ill-founded.    But  partiality  and  felf-lovfl 
L>^Yx>    in  this  examination  generally  give  a  biaS  td 
our  judgments^  and  a  fondnefs  for  the  pur- 
fuits  and  ftudies  in  which  we  are  engaged^ 
makes  us  undervalue  all  fuch  as  are  direftcd 
to  different  ends  and  purpofes,   though  in 
themfelves  not  lefs  ufeful.     Thus,  men  fet 
the  greateft  value  upon  the  martial  abilities 
which  diflinguifh  them  in  the  fields  or  upon 
the  literary  ones  which  make  them  confpi- 
cuous  as  ftatefmen  and  orators,  while  they 
hardly  ever  confider  the  excellence  of  fe- 
male  fprightlinefs   and  vivacity,    qualities 
which  diffule  gaiety  and  chearfulnefs  around 
them ;  nor  thefe  pains  which  the  fex  patiently 
fuffer,   and  powers  they  exert,  in  raifing  up 
a  generation  to  fucceed  us  when  we  (hall  b^ 
no  more*     Are  thefe  lefs  ufeful  than   the 
defolating  arts  of  war,    or  even  than  tht 
fpeculations  of  the  ftatefman  and  improve-^ 
ments  of  the  philofopher,  or  are  the  wOmen 
lefs  diftinguifhed  in  them  than  the  men  are 
in .  the  other  ? 

But  let  us  take  a  ftill  nearer  view  of  the 
matter,  and  we  fhall  fee  that  this  boafted 
pre-eminence  of  the  men  is  at  leaft  as  much 
the  worl:  of  art  a^  of  nature^   and  that 

womc» 
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yomen  in  thofc  favage  ftates,  where  both  ^xvni^* 
fexes  are  alike  unadorned  by  culture,  are,  v,/v\-i 
perhaps^  not  at  all  inferior  in  abilities  of 
mind  to  the  other  fex,  and  even  fcarccly 
inferior  to  them  in  ftrength  of  body.  This 
fubjeQ  is,  however^  of  the!  moft  difficult 
nature ;  to  invefligate  with  precifion  the 
powers  and  propenfities  of  women,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  a  woman ;  to  invefligate  thofe 
of  maUj  it  is  neceffary  to  be  a  man ;  to 
compare  them  impartially,  to  be  fomething 
different  from  eitheri 

'  *  »     '  • 

Should  we.  endeavour  to  invefligate  this  c«fflp*'^- 
fubjeft  by  confidering  man  in  aflate  of  civil  fcxcs  m 
foGicty,  where,  formed  by  art  and  tutored  J*^^^"^ 
by  education,  he  puts  on  appearances  which 
he  does  not  derive  from  nature,  we  fhould 
be  led  into  endlefs  error  and  abfurdity.  Let 
us  therefore  begin  it  by  viewing  him  in  thofe 
ftates  that  approach  the  nearefl  to  nature^ 
where  we  fhall  fee  the  females  endowed  with 
the  fame  patient  endurance  of  hunger^  thirft, 
cold,  and  fatigue,  as  the  males ;  and  where 
being  inured  from  their  infancy  to  toil,  hard-^ 
fhip,  and  a  tempeflotis  climate,  their  bodied 
acquire  nearly  the  fame  firm  and  robufl 
appearance,  and  become  capable  of  efforts 
You  lli  H  fearceiy 
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^xvnL*'  fcarcely  lefs  arduous ;  and  their  minds,  like 
<^y^Y>^   their  bodies,  acquiring  ftrength  by  exercife, 
become  not  lefs  intelligent,  nor  lefs  diftin- 
guifhable  for  ftratagem  and  contrivance  to 
catch  their  prey,  or  avoid  danger;     In  fuch 
ftates,  hunting  and  fiftiing  are  the  chief  em- 
ployments of  the  men,  and  in  thefe,   when 
we  conlider  the  materials  they  have  to  work 
with,  we  cannot  help  owning  that  they  (hew 
no  defpicable  {hare  of  ingenuity;*  proofs  of 
•  which  are  the  fiftiing-nets  that  our  late  dif- 
coverers  found  they  matie  ufe  of  in  the  South 
Sea,  which  were  much  larger  and   better 
contrived  than  any  hitherto  feen  in  Europe. 
The  fifh-hooks  which  they  made  of  fhells 
and  other  materials,  which  in  the  hands  of 
an  European  artift  would  be  ufelefs;  and 
the  various  methods  of  decoying  and  fnaring 
fuch  wild  beafts  as  they  cannot  otherwife 
deftroy.    Proofs  of  their  genius  may  likewife 
be  drawn  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
difcover  on  the  ground  the  tracks  of  thefe 
wild  beafts,  or  of  their  enemies  whom  they 
are  purfuing ;  from  their  fagacity  in  finding 
their  way  acrofs  long  and  pathlefs  deferts, 
covered  with  wood,  and  from  a  variety  of 
other  circumftances :  but  this  ingenuity  ex- 
tends itfelf  only  to  the  narrow  circle   of 

hunting 
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hunting,   fifliing,  and  war,  beyond  which  ^xvn/' 


their  ideas  have  hardly  ever  rcathed;  in 
many  places  not  even  fo  far  as  to  (hclter 
themfelves  from  the  weather  by  clothes  and 
houfes,  or  to  fave  any  of  the  provifions  of  a 
prefent  hour,  for  a  time  of  future  fcarcity. 

Such  are  men  in  favage  life.  In  con* 
fidering  women,  we  (hall  fee,  that  in  the 
province  to  which  they  are  confined,  they 
at  leaft  equal  their  men  in  art  and  ingenuity. 
In  fome  countries  they  have  carried  the  art 
of  dying  certain  colours  to  no  inconfiderable 
degree  of  pcrfe6lion.  In  others,  that  of 
making  trinkets  and  ornaments  of  fuch  ma- 
terials as  in  Europe  we  could  not  turn  to  any 
poffible  ufe.  Their  method  of  bringing  up 
children  is  almoft  every  where  more  agree- 
able to  nature,  and  confequently  preferable 
to  that  of  more  polilhcd  nations ;  but  here 
their  progrefs  is  nearly  at  an  end;  and 
like  the  men,  their  little  fpan  of  knowledge 
and  invention  is  confined  within  a  narrow 
circle,  which  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
like  the  fea,  has  had  its  "  hitherto  Jlialt  thoiff 
^*  conte,  Imt  no  farther  J' 
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^xvtiL*       ^^  comparing  the  aggregate  of  the  cor^ 
i/vxj>    poreal  and  intelleflu^l  powers  of  the  twp 
fexes  in  favage  life,  the  difference  will  ap- 
pear much  Icfs  than  it  generally  does  on  a 
fuperficial  view.     Though  in  the  huntings, 
fiftiing,  and  warlike  excurlions  of  the  men, 
there   appears  a  confiderable  fhare  of  art 
and  ingenuity,  yet  thefe  are  in  a  ftationary 
condition,  and  time  immemorial  havef  been 
taught  by  fathers  to  their  fons,  without  the 
fons  ever  having  deviated  from  the  road 
chalked  out  by  their  fathers,  or  thinking  of 
adding  any  improvements  to  what  they  per- 
haps confidered  as  already  perfeft.  Though, 
in  dying,  apd  making  of  trinkets,  as  prac- 
tifed  by  the  women,  there  is  a!fo  an  appear- 
ance of  art,  we  have  not  the  leaft  doubt, 
that  they  are  rather  cuftomary  operations, 
which  have  for  many  ages  bfedn  pierformed 
without  the  fmalleft  improvement^  or  varia- 
tion,  this  we  the  more  readily  believe,  when 
we  confider,  that  in  many  plaees  the  domef-' 
tic  employments  and  ceconomy  of  favages, 
is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  patriarchal  ages. 


Share  of 
each  ftx 


When,  from  favage  life,  we  proqeed  tQ 
In  pro-  confider  the  ihare  that  each  fex  has  had  in 
^rcffivt     ^1^^  progrefs  of  thefe  improveincnts,  which 


improve- 
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lead  to  civilization,  it  appears,  that  each^  ^xvmr* 
in  its  proper  fphere,  has  contributed  nearly,  .yvv^ 
in  an  equal  proportion,  to  this  great  and 
valuable  purpofe.  The  Egyptians  afcribed 
the  invention  of  many  valuable  medicines  to 
Ifis,  and  confecrated  her  goddefs  of  health. 
The  art  of  fpinning,  one  of  the  moft  ufeful 
that  ever  was  invented,  is,  by  all  antiquity, 
afcribed  to  women:  the  Jews  give  it  to 
Naamah,  the  daughter  of  Lamech;  the 
Egyptians  give  the  honour  of  it  to  Ifis ;  the 
Chinefe,  to  the  confort  of  their  emperor 
Yao.  This,  and  the  art  of  fewing,  an  art 
hardly  lefs  neceffary,  the  fables  and  tradi^ 
tions  of  almoft  all  nations  afcribe  to  the 
fair  fex.  The  Lydians  afcribed  them  to 
Arachne ;  the  Greeks  to  Minerva ;  the  aur 
cient  Peruvians  to  Mama-Oella,  wife  to 
Manco-capac,  their  firft  fovereign  ;  and  the 
^.omans  gave  the  invention,  not  only  of 
fpinning  and  fewing,  but  alfo  of  weaving, 
to  their  women.  Such,  and  perhaps  many 
others  of  a  fimilar  nature,  were  the  contri- 
butions of  female  genius  towards  the  utility 
and  convenience  of  life ;  contributions  which 
at  leaft  equal,  if  not  rival,  whatever  has 
|?eeq  dope  by  the  boafted  ingenuity  of  man* 


When 
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\vni^'  When  we  furvey  the  vaft  continents  of 
crv>o  Africa  and  America,  where  almofl:  every 
thing  but  fiftiing  and  hunting  devolves  on 
the  women,  we  there  fee  pafturage  and  agri- 
culture, with  the  other  arts  which  contribute 
to  the  convenience  of  life,  in  the  fame  rude 
ftate  in  which  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Homer;  the  arts  and  fciences  hardly  known, 
letters  totally  difregarded,  and  domeftic 
ceconomy  extremely  rude  and  imperfeft. 
Such,  in  general,  is  the  condition  of  all 
countries,  where  almofl  every  thing  is  left  to 
the  management  of  their  women.  But  even 
this  is  no  abfolutc  fign  of  their  inferiority, 
or  want  of  genius ;  they  are  here  taken  out 
of  fhat  fpherc,  which  nature  marked  out  for 
them,  and  introduced  into  another,  to  which 
fhe  neither  adapted  their  talents  nor  abilities. 
And  we  may  with  equal  reafon  blame  the 
men  for  not  improving  the  arts  of  fpinning, 
and  of  nurfing ;  as  the  women  for  not  im- 
proving agriculture  and  the  other  arts,  to 
which  male  talents  and  abilities  only  are 
adapted. 

When  From  thefe  countries  we  turn  to-i 
wards  Europe,  where  almoft  every  thing  is 
managed  and  direfted  by  the  wen,  a  difr 

ferent 
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farent  fcene  prefents  itfelf:  there  we  not 
only  find  a  great  variety  of  improvements,  u^wj 
but  a  laudable  fpirit  of  emulation,  a  thirft 
after  new  difcoveries,  univerfally  prevailing ; 
and  frequently  producing  frelh  acquifitions 
to  the  ftock  of  knowledge,  and  to  the  con- 
veniences of  life.  Thefe,  at  firft  view,  fcem 
plain  indications,  that  the  genius  of  men, 
in  leading  the  human  fpecies  from  an  uncul- 
tivated to  a  cultivated  Hate,  is  fuperior  to 
that  of  women;  but,  on  more  deliberate 
confideration,  they  prove  no  more  than  that 
each  ieK  has  its  particular  qualities,  and  is 
fitted  by  the  Author  of  nature  for  accom- 
plifliing  different  purpofes. 

What  we  have  now  advanced,  points 
cut  to  us  one  reafon,  why  women  have  fel- 
dom  or  never  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  abftrafl;  fciences:  but  there 
is  ftill  another  reafon ;  the  fex  are  almoft 
every  where  neglefted  in  their  education, 
every  where  in  fome  degree  flaves ;  and  it  is 
well  khown,  that  flavery  throws  a  damp  on 
the  genius,  clouds  the  fpirits,  and  takes 
more  than  half  the  worth  away.  The  hif- 
tory  of  every  period,  and  of  every  people, 
prefents  us  with  fome  extraordinary  women, 

who 
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^xvnu'  ^^^  ^^^^  foared  abdve  thfefe  difadvantage^i 
vy-vA^  and  ftioue  in  all  the  different  charafters^ 
which  render  men  eminent  asnd  confpfcuous; 
Syria  furnifhes  us  with  a  Semiramis^  Africa 
with  a  Zenobia ;  both  famous  for  theff  he- 
roifm  and  fkill  in  government.,  Greece  and 
Rome,  with  many  who  fet  public  examples 
.of  courage  and  fortitude;  Gerrnany  atid 
England  have  exhibited  queens,  whofe  ta- 
lents in  the  field,,  or  in  the  cabinet,  would 
have  done  honour  to  either  fex  ;  bot  itwas 
referved  for  Rufiia,  in  the  pcrfon  of  the  pre^ 
fent  Emprefs^  to  join  both  thefe  illuftrious 
talents  together^  arid  to  add  to  them,  what  is 
ftill  more  noble,  an  inclination  to  favour  the 
fciences,  and  reftore  and  fecure  the  natural 
rights  of  her  fubjefts ;  rights  which  almoft 
every  other  fovereign  has  endeavoured  to 
deftroyj 

difference       ^y^  j^j^yg  j^{^  j^q^  f^^jj^  j^a^^  in  favage 

fcxcs  111  life'^  the  fexual  difference,  as  far  as  it  re- 
gards  ftrength  and  adivity  of  body,  is  not 

for.  very  confiderable ;  as  fociety  advances,  this 
difference  becomes  more  perceptible;  and 
in  countries  the  moft  polifhed,  is  fd  confpi- 
cuous  as  to  appear  even  to  the  flighteft  ob- 
fervcr*     In  fuch  countries,  the  women  are^ 

qualities 
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in  ^jeiieral,  wbak  and  delicate;  but  thiefe  ^j^niT' 
tjualities  are  only  the  fefult  of  art,  other- 
wife  they  would  uiiiformly  mark  the  fex, 
however  circumftanced ;  but  as  this  is  not 
the  cafei  we  may  attribute  them  to  a  feden- 
tary  life^  a  low  abfteiiiious  diet,  and  ekclufion 
from  the  freCh  air ;  nor  do  thefe  caufes  flop 
here ;  their  influence  reaches  farther,  and  is 
produftive  of  that  laxity  of  thfe  female  fibf-es, 
and  fenfibility  of  hervcs ;  which,  while  it 
gives  birth  to  half  their  foibles,  is  the  fource 
alfo  of  many  of  the  finer  and  more  delicate 
feelings;  for  which  we  value  and  admire 
them ;  and  of  which,  bbdies  of  a  firmer 
texture,  and  fttonger  nerves  are  entirely 
deftitutei  However  parddoxical  this  may 
appear  to  thofe  who  have  iiot  attended  tt> 
the  fubjeft,  we  fcrupld  not  to  affirm,  that 
Want  of  eXercife,  confined  air,  and  low  diet, 
Vill  foori  reduce,  not  only  the  moft  robufl 
body,  but  the  moft  refolute  mindj  to  a  fet 
of  weiknefles  ind  feelings  fimilar  to  thefe  of 
the  moft  ddicate  and  timorous  female.  This 
being  the  caf^,  we  lay  it  dowii  as  a  general 
rule,  that  the  difference  of  education,  and 
bf  the  mode  of  livirig^  are  thd  principal 
caiifes  of  thfe;  corporeal  and  mental  differeri-' 
cesj  which  diftinguifh  the  fexes  from  each 
You  Hi  I  other; 
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^^m^'  other;  land  we  5)erfo^d0  pwrfelves,  that 
wo  ^latuce,.  in  forming  the.  bodies  and  the  mind^ 
.of  iboth  fdxcfi^  hais  bo?n  nearly  alike  liberal 
jtQ  each ;  and,  that  any  apparent  difference  in 
the  exertions  of  the  ftrength  of  the  one,  or 
the  reafoaings  of  the  other,  are  inuch  more 

the  work  of  art  than  of  nature. 

•    ■     .  I 

4  ^ 

Female  "^.^  kjQow  it  IS  a  geiicrpUy  cftabliftied  opii- 
ty  dcdu-  Taion,  that  in  ftrength  of  mind,  fts  well  as  of 
ced  from  body^  |jjen  arc  greatly  fuperior  to  women  ; 
ftantod!  an  opinion  into  which  we  have  bee©  Jed,  by 
aot  dulj^  confiaoring  the  propex  propenfi- 
•ties,  and  Ipath^  chalked  ont  to  each  by  the 
Author  of  their  nature*  Men  are  endowed 
with  bold nefs  and  courage,  women  are  not; 
the  reafon  is  plain,  thefe  are  beauties  in  our 
charaflcr,  in  theirs  they  would  be  blemilhcs. 
Our  genius  often  leads  us  to  the  great  and 
the  arduous.  Theirs  to,  the  foft  arid  the 
pleafing.  We  bdnd  oUr  thoughts  to  make 
life  convenient.  They  tijjn  theirs  to  make 
it  eafy  and  agre^ble.  Would  it  be  difiicolt 
for  women  to  acquire  the  endowments  al- 
lotted to  us  by  nature  ?  It  would  be  ais  much 
fo  foi:  us  to  acquire  thofe  peculiarly  ^allotted 
to  t]]tem.  Are  we  fuperior  to  them  in  what 
belongs  to  the  male  charaflier  ?  they  are  no 

lefs 
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lefs  fo  to  ua  in  what  belongs  to  the  female,  ^^^^f" 
But  whether  are  male  or  female  endowments  v-/"vxi 
moft  ufeful  in  life  ?  This  we  (hall  not  pre- 
tend to  determine;  and^  till  it  be  determined^ 
we  cannot  decide  the  claim,  which  men  or 
women  have  to  fuperior  excellence.  But  to 
purfue  this  idea  a  little  farther ;  Would  it 
not  be  highly  ridiculous  to  find  fault  with 
the  fnail,  becaufe  flie  is  not  as  fyift  as  the 
bare,  or  with  the  lamb,  becaufe  he  is  not  fb 
bold  as  the  lion  ?  Would  it  not  be  requiring 
from  each  an  exertion  of  powers  that  nature 
had  not  given,  and  deciding  of  their  excel- 
lence, by  comparing  them  to  a  wrong  ftan- 
dard  ?  Would  it  Hot  appear  rather  ludicrous 
to  fay,  that  a  man  was  endowed  only  with 
inferior  abilities,  becaufe  he  was  not  expert 
in  the  nurfing  of  children,  and  praftifing  the 
various  effeminacies,  which  we  reckon  lovely 
in  a  woman?  Would  it  be  reafonable  to 
condemn  him  on  thefe  accounts  ?  Juft  as 
reafonable  is  it,  to  reckon  women  inferior 
to  men,  becaufe  their  talents  are  in  general 
not  adapted  to  tread  the  horrid  path  of  war, 
nor  to  trace  the  mazes  and  intricacies  of 
feierice.  Horace,  who  is  by  all  allowed  to 
have  beett  an  adept  in  the  knowledge  of 
li^ankittd^  fays,  "  In  vain  do  we  endeavour 

I  a  tQ 
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^xvn?*  *•  to  expel  what  nature  has  planted.'*  And 
yrvy  we  may  add.  In  vain  do  we  endeavour  to 
infill  what  (he  has  not  planted.  Equally 
^bfurd  is  it  to  compare  women  to  men,  and 
to  pronounce  them  inferior,  becaufe  they 
have  not  the  fapie  qualities  in  the  fame  per- 
fefiion. 

We  fhall  finifh  this  fubjeft,  by  obferving, 
that  if  women  are  really  inferior  to  men, 
they  are  the  moft  fo  in  nations  the  moft 
highly  polifhed  and  refined ;  there,  in  point 
of  bodily  ftrcngth,  for  the  rcafons  already 
afligned,  they  are  certainly  inferior;  and 
fuch  is  the  influence  of  body  upon  mind, 
that  to  their  laxity  of  body  we  may  fairly 
trace  many,  if  not  all  the  weakneflcs  of 
mind,  which  we  are  apt  tq  reckon  ble- 
mifhes  in  the  female  charafter.  Thofe  who 
have  been  conftantly  bleflcd  with  a  robuft 
conftitution,  and  a  mind  not  delicately  fuf^ 
^eptible,  may  laugh  at  this  aflertion  as  ridi- 
culous; while  thofe,  in  whom  acpidental 
weaknefs  of  body  has  given  birth  to  nervous 
feelings,  with  which  they  were  never  before 
acquainted,  >viU  view  it  in  another  light. 
3ut  there  is  a  further  reafon  for  the  greater 

differe^ice  b^^w^en  the  fexes  in  civil  than  in 

favage 
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{avage  life,  which  is,  tjie  difference  of  educa*  ^  "y^^* 
tion ;  while  the  intclleftual  powers  of  males  o^w^ 
are  gradually  opened  and  expanded  by 
culture,  in  a  variety  of  forms  ;  thofe  of  fcr 
males  are  commonly  either  left  to  nature,  or, 
which  is  wprfe,  warped  and  biaffed  by  fanr 
taftical  inftru6lion,  dignified  by  the  name  of 
education^  To  this  reafon  we  may  add  anor 
ther :  Men,  every  where  the  legiflators,  have 
every  where  prefcribed  to  women,  rules, 
which  inllead  of  weaker  natures,  and  lefs 
governable  paflions,  require  natures  more 
perfeft,  and  paflions  more  under  fubjeftion ; 
and  becaufe  women  have  not  always  obferved 
thefe  rules,  the  men  have  reckoned  them 
weak,  wicked,  and ,  irreftrainable  in  their 
purfuit  of  fenfual  gratifications^ 


This   idea  of  the  inferiority  of  female  <^^^^^ 
nature,  has  drawn  after  it  feveral  others  the  fuUing 
moft  abfurd,  unreafonable,  and  humiliating  f^^J^l 
to  the  fex.     Such  is  the  pride  of  man,  that  maic  infer 
wherever  the  doftrine  of  immortality  has  ob-  "^"'^' 
tained  footipg,  he  has  entirely  confined  that 
immortality  to  his  own  genus,  and  confidered 
it  as  a  prerogative  much  too  exalted  for  any 
other  beings.     And  in  feme  countries,  not 
flopping  here,  h^  has  alfo  confidered  it  as  a 

diftin6^ion 
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^xviIj^'  diftinftion  too  glorions  Tor  women;  Thus 
\.j^Y\j  degrading  the  fair  partners  of  his  nature,  he 
places  them  on  a  level  with  the  beafts  that 
perifh.  When,  or  where  this  opinion  firft 
began,  is  uncertain.  It  could  not,  however, 
be  of  very  ancient  date ;  for  the  belief  of 
immortality  never  obtained  much  footing 
till  it  was  revealed  by  the  Gofpel.  As  the 
Afiatics  have  time  imroemoric^l  confidered 
women  only  as  inftruments  of  animal  plea^- 
fure,  and  objefts  of  fllavery^  it*  probably 
originated  among  them,  which  we  the  more 
firmly  believe,  when  we  confider^  that  the 
Mahometat^,  both  in  Afia  and  in  Europe, 
are  faid,  by  a  great  variety  of  writers,  to^ 
entertain  this  opinion.  Lady  Montague,  in 
her  Letters,  has  oppofed  this  general  affer- 
tion  of  the  writers  concerning  the  Mahome- 
tans, and  fays,,  t^iat  they  do  not  abfolutely 
deny  the  exiftence  of  female  fouls,  but  only 
hold  them  to  be  of  a  nature  inferior  to  thofe 
of  men,  and  that  they  enter  not  into  the 
fame,  but  into  an  inferior  paradife  prepared 
for  them  on  purpofe.  We  pretend  not  to 
decide  the  difpute  between  Lady  Montague 
and  the  other  writers,  whom  fhe  has  con- 
tradided,  but  think  it  poflible  that  both  may 
be  right;  as  the  former  might  be  the  opinion 

the 
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the  Turks  brought  with  them  from  Afia;  ^x^fi/"* 
the  latter,  as  a  refinement  upon  it,  they  may  v-/'>'%j 
have  adopted  by  their  intercourfe  with  the 
Europeans, 

This  opinion,  that  women  were  a  fort  of 
mechanical  beings^  created  only  for  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  men,  whatever  votaries  it  may 
have  had  in  the  Eaft,  has  had  but  few  in 
Europe ;  a  few,  however,  have  even  here 
maintained  it,  and  affigned  various,  and 
foraetimes  laughable  reafons  for  fo  doing : 
among  thefc,  a  ftory  we  have  heard  of  a 
Scots  clergyman  is  not  the  kaft  particular* 
This  peaceable  fon  of  Levi,  whofe  wife  wzs 
a  defendant  of  the  famous  Xantippe*,  in 
going  through  a  courfe  of  leftures  on  the 
Revelations  of  St^  John,  from  that  abftrufe 
writer  imbibed  an  opinion,  that  the  fex  had 
no  fouls,  and  were  incapable  of  future  re- 
wards and  punifcmcnts*  It  was  no  fooner  ' 
known  in  the  country  that  he  maintained 
fuch  a  doftrine,  than  he  was  fummoned  be- 
fore a  prefby tery  of  his  brethren,  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  his  ddiciquency.     When 

*  Xaotippc  was  tiie  wife  of  5ocratcs>  and  the  xnoft  famous  fcolfl  of 
antiqiiit/ft  ^ 

he 
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he  appeared  at  their  bar,  they  afked  him,  Jff 
\^r>r>sj  he  really  held  fo  heretical  an  opinion  ?  He 
told  them  plainly  that  he  did.  On  defiring 
to  be  informed  of  his  reafons  for  fo  doing, 
*•  In  the  Revelations  of  St.  John  the  Divine/'* 
faid  he,  "  you  will  find  this  pafTage  ;*'  **  And 
"  there  was  filence  in  heaven  for  about  the 
fpace  of  half  an  hour :"  "  Now  I  appeal 
to  all  of  you,  whether  that  could  poffibly 
have  happened  had  there  been  any  women 
"  there?  And  fince  there  are  none  there, 
charity  forbids  us  to  imagine  that  they  arte 
all  in  a  worfe  place;  therefore  it  follows, 
that  they  have  no  immortal  partj  and 
happy  is  it  for  them,  as  they  are  thereby 
exempted  from  being  accountable  for  all 
the  noife  and  difturbance  they  have  raifed 
*'  in  this  world/' 

Some  tribes  of  the  Afiatic  Tartars  are  of 
the  fame  opinion  with  this  reveirend  gentle- 
man* "  Women,"  fay  they,  *•  were  fent  into 
*•  the  world  only  to  be  our  fefvants,  arid 
propagate  the  fpecies,  the  only  purpofes 
to  which  their  natures  are  adapted ;"  on 
this  account  their  women  are  no  fooner  paft 
child-bearing,  than  believing  that  they  have 
accomplilhed  the  defign  of  their  creation^ 
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the  men  no  farther  cohabit  with,  or  regard  ^^^' 
them.  The  ancient  Chinefe  carried  this  idea  M"ro 
ftill  farther ;  women,  according  to  fome  of 
them,  were  the  moft  wicked  and  malevolent 
of  all  the  bseings  which  hid  been  created ; 
and  it  is  faid  that  their  great  philofopher 
Confucius  advifcd,  that  on  this  account  they 
fhould  always  be  put  to  death  as  foon  as 
paft  child-bearing,  as  they  could  theh  be  of 
no  farther  ufe,  and  only  contributed  to  the 
difturbance  of  fociety.  Ideas  of  a  fimilai? 
nature  feem  to  have  been  at  this  time  gene* 
rally  diffufed  over  the  Eaft*;  for  .we  find 
Solomon,  almoft  every  where  in  his  writings^ 
exclaiming  againft  the  wickednefs  of  wo- 
men ;  and  in  the  Apocrypha,  the  author  of 
the  Ecclefiafticus,  is  ftill  more  illiberal  in 
his  refleflions :  "  From  garments,'*  fays  he^ 
"  cometh  a  moth,  and  from  women  wicked- 
"  nefs/'  Both  thefe  authors,  it  is  true,  join 
in  the  moft  enraptured  manner  to  praife  a 
virtuous  woman,  but  take  care  at  the  fame 


*  tti  9l  very  ancient  treatife,  called  the  Wifdom  of  alt  Tines,  af- 
cribed  to  Hufliang,  dne  of  tlie  eatlicft  kings  of  Perfia,  are  the  following; 
remarkable  wonls.  **  The  paflions  of  men,  may,  by  long  acquaintance; 
'*  be  thoroughly  known,  but  the  paflions  of  women  are  infcrutable  $ 
"  therefore  they  ought  to, be  feparated  from  men,  le(^  the  mutability 

of  their  tempers  (hould  infcdt  othcts." 
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^xvtiu'  ^^^^  '^  ^^^  ^^  know,  that  fhe  is  fo  great  a 
Oy^  rarity  as  to  be  very  feldom  met  with. 

Illiberal  IJoK  have  the  Aliatics  alone  been  ad- 
on  the  difted  to  this  illiberaHty  of  thinking  con- 
^"'  cerning  the  fex.  Satiritts  of  all  ages  and 
countries,  while  they  flattered  them  to  their 
faces,  have  from  their  clofets  moft  profufely 
fcattered  their  fpleen  and  ill-nature  againft 
them.  Of  this  the  Gi:eek  and  Roman  poets 
afford  a  variety  of  indances ;  but  they  muft 
neverthelcfs  yield  the  palm  to  our  doughty 
moderns.  In  the  following  lines.  Pope  has 
<ttitdone  every  one  of  them : 

"  Men  fome  to  pleafure,  fome  to  bufmefs 

"  take, 
'  But  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake." 

Swift  and  Dr.  Young  have  hardly  been  be- 
hind this  celebrated  fplenetic  in  illiberality. 
They  perhaps  were  not  favourites  of  the 
fair,  and  in  revenge  vented  all  their  envy 
and  fpleen  againft  them.  But  a  more  mo- 
dern and  accompliftied  writer,  who  by  his 
rank  in  life,  by  his  natural  and  acquired 
graces,  was  undoubtedly  a  favourite,  has 
repaid  their  kindnefs  by  taking  every  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiting  them  in  the  moft  con- 
temptible 
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temptible  light.    *^  Almoft  every  man,"  fays  ^^^i^- 
he,  *^  may  be  gained  fpmeway ;  almod  every  <ry^ 
•'  woman  any  way."    Can  any  thing, exhibit 
a  ftronger  Cj^ution  to  the  fex  ?   It  is  fraught 
with  information,  and  we  hope  they  will  ufe 
it  accordingly. 

In  the  illiberal  ideas  entertained  of  female 
inferiority,  the  Americans  feem  fcarcely  lefs 
remarkable  than  any  of  the  people  we  have 
now  mentioned ;  both  fexes  are  exceedingly 
fond  of  diving  into  the  fecrets  of  futurity, 
and  perfuade  themfelves,  or  at  leaft,  the 
credulous  part  of  their  neighbours,  that 
they  are  no  inconliderable  adepts  in  fore- 
telling them.  Their  intelligence  is  always 
fuppofed  to  be  received  from  fpirits,  and  it 
is  worth  obferving,  as  it  ftrongly  marks  their 
mean  opinion  of  the  fex,  that  the  men  ac- 
cording to  their  ideas,  conftantly  receive 
their  intelligence  from  good  and  benevolent 
fpirits,  and  the  women  from  wicked  and 
malicious  ones.  Another  thing  which  not 
lefs  ftrongly  marks  this  opinion  is,  that 
every  thing  which  they  fuppofe  would  dif- 
grace  a  man,  muft  be  done  by  a  woman. 
We  have  already  given  feveral  inftances  of 
this,  and  {hall  only  add  another :  Such  of 

K  2  their 
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fH  A  p.  their  prifoners  of  war,  as  bear  the  toriiients 
urvx*  itiflifted  On  them  with  heroical  ittfcnfibilky, 
are  generally  at  laft  difpatched  Vy  'the  hifcn ; 
thofe  that  have  not  done  fo,  unworthy  of 
fallmg  by  the  hands  of  a  man,  are  always 
difpatched  by  the  women;  an  indignity 
which  they  fuppofe  they  hftve  jnerite^  by 
their  pulillanimity. 
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The  Jame  Subjed  continued. 

BESIDES  the  opinions  which  have  been  ^",^**' 
entertained  of  women,  in  confequence  o'vn^ 
of  their  fuppofed  inferiority,  there  is  one  ^/J"^'^" 
fcarcely  lefs  ancient  or  lefs  univerfal,  which  >nstJ>«in- 
xias  originated  from  a  very  diiterent  lource;  ofthcfc^ 
and  fuppofes  the  fex  always  to  have  been 
peculiarly  addifted  to  hold  a  communica^  ing«. 
tion  with  invifible  beings,  who  endowed 
theih  with  powers  fuperior  to  human  nature; 
the  eyercife  of  wlrich  has  been  diftinguifhed 
J)y  the  n^mie  of  witchcraft. 

» 

That  a  notion  of  this  kind  prevailed  in 
an  early  period  of  the  world,  we  learn  from 
the  ftory  of  Saul  the  firft  king  of  Ifrael,  who 
went  to  confult  the  witch  of  Endor  concern- 
ing his  fate,  and'  that  of  the  war  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  From  that  time  downward, 
both  facred  and  prophane  hiftory  make  it 
plainly  appear,  that  this  belief  of  witches, 
or  dealers  with  familiar  fpirits,  as  they  are 
called,  was  ^Imqft  univerfally  diffeminated 

over 
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^  v.v  ^*  over  the  whole  world;  infomuch  that  we  are 
hardly  acquainted  with  the  hiuory  of  any 
people,  either  ancient  or  modern,  among 
whom  it  has  not  gained  fome  degree  of  cre- 
dit. Even  the  inhabitants  of  the  fequeftered 
iflands  in  the  South  Sea,  who  have  not,  per- 
haps, from  the  beginning  of  time,  had  any 
communication  with  the  reft  of  mankind, 
have  imbibed  the  general  opinion;  as  we 
may  learn  from  feveral  anecdotes,  in  the 
voyages  lately  publiflied  by  Hawkfworth 
and  others. 

In  our  times  this .  fuperflitious  idea  of 
witchcraft  is  moft  prevalent,  aniong  people 
who  arc  the  leaft  cultivated.  In  fome  pe- 
riods of  antiquity,  the  reyerfe  feems  to  have 
been  the  cafe ;  for  the  Greeks,  even  in  their 
moft  flouriftiing  aijd  enlightened  ftate,-  were 
almoft  in  every  circumftaijce  the  dupes  of 
it ;  and  the  Romans  following  their  example 
were,  perhaps,  ftill  more  fo.  Nothing  either 
fportive  or  ferious,  trifling  or  coofequential, 
was  undertaken  in  treece  or  Rome,  with- 
out the  performance  of  fome  fuperftitious 
ceremonies,  reckoned  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  infure  its  fuccefs. 
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Al  l  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  North  ^  ",l^  ^- 
paid  the  greatefl  regard  both  to  the  perfons  Lry^^ 
and  diftates  of  fuch  women  as  were  rec- 
koned witches,  and  the  opinion  they  enter- 
tained of  the  cxiftence  of  fuch  beings  was 
tranfmitted  down  to  their  pollenty,  who, 
after  the  conqueft  of  the  Rgman  Empire, 
had  peopled  all  Europe ;  but  the  doftrines 
of  chriftianity,  which  were  now  introduced, 
changed  the  veneration  for  witches  into  the 
Utmoft  hatred  and  deteftation ;  and  inftead 
of  the  honours  that  were  formerly  heaped 
upon  them,  fuch  unhappy  beings  as  w^ere 
now  fufpefted  of  that  crime,  became  fub- 
jeft  to  the  moft  horrid  barbarities  that  a 
blinded  legiflature  and  a  furioufly  cnthufi- 
aftic  populace  could  inflift. 

How  the  original  idea  of  witches  was  at  ^'^^^  ""^ 
firft  fuggefted  to  mankind  is  not  eafily  ac-  craft  imi- 
counted  for ;  it  is  ftill  more  difficult  to  affip-n  "'^^^^y 

,      coniiciSled 

a  reafon,  why  this  idea  was  in  all  ages  fo  uhh  oid 
intimately  connefted  with  women,  and  par- 
ticularly with  old  women.  The  witch  of 
Endor  is  introduced  as  an  old  woman,  and 
in  every  fubfequent  period,  hiftorians,  pain- 
ters, and  poets,  have  all  exhibited  their 
witches  as  old  women.   Nor  can  we  without 

pain 
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c  H  A  P.  pain  relate,  that  a  majority  of  thcJe  un- 
o^vx>  happy  creatures  condemned  a  few  centuries 
ago  in  all  the  criminal  courts  of  Europe^ 
were  old  women.  Might  we  hazard  a  con- 
jeflure  on  this  fubjeft,  we  would  fuppofe 
that  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  while 
women  were  only  kept  as  inilruments  of 
animal  pleafure,  and  only  valued  while  they 
had  youth  and  beauty,  as  foon  as  thefe  were 
over,  they  were  deferted  by  fociety,  and 
left  to  languifh  in  folitude ;  where,  by  re- 
fleftion  and  experience  they  acquired  a  wif- 
dom,  which  made  them  more  confpicuous 
than  the  ignorant  crowd  from  which  they 
had  been  exiled,  and  gave  birth  to  a  notion, 
that  they  were  affifted  by  invifible  agents. 

Origin  of      This  may  in  fome  meafure  explain  to  us 

the  ideas  .     ,  ,  ,        , 

of  witch,  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  witches,  fo  far  as 
craft.  -^  relates  to  old  women,  but  leaves  the  ori- 
gin of  the  general  idea  ftill  involved  in  the 
fame  obfcurity.  We  flatter  ourfelves,  how-, 
ever,  that  fome  light  may  be  thrown  even 
on  the  general  idea,  by  the  following  ob- 
fervations.  We  are  told  by  fcripture,  that 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  world,  a  com- 
munication between'  celeftial  and  human 
beings  was  not  uncommon.     God  appeared 

to 
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Id  5iir  firft  parents  in  the  garden  of  Edeni  ^^ix. 
the  angels  CArrtei  to  Lcit,  td  Wafn  him  of  the!  o^vn^ 
deftriidiori  of  Sodom ;  tb  Abraham,  to  in- 
timate to  hirii  the  birth  of  a  fbn  in  his  old 
age ;  and  Moffes  ife  faid  to  haVe  leeh  God 
face  to  face,  when  he  iredelved  ftom  hini  the 
tables  lipon  the  mount.  Nor  was  this  opi- 
hiori  peculiar  to  the  Ifraelitcs,  the  gods  of" 
the  other  nations  werei  faid  almoft  cdnftanlly 
to  live  with  them,  to  appeal  in  a  familiar' 
mariner  arid  communicate  tnidir  orders  td 
them,  and  i^ven  to  beget  children  tipoh  their 
Vomeh.  Thus  Otifls  defcehded  Ironl  hea-» 
ven  to  reign  in  Egypt,  Whdre,  having  taUght 
the  arts  of  civil  life,  he  at  laft  left  behind 
him  a  progeny  of  denii-gods.  Bacchiii 
taught  riiankirid  the  ufe  of  the  grape,  and 
Ceres,  a  female  divinity^  inllru6lcd  them  irl 
the  ufe  of  corn  ;  even  Jupiter',  their  fupreme 
deityi  repeatedly  came  down  to  the  earthy 
and  cohabited  with  their  women.  When 
fiich  were  the  ideas  generally  diffeminatedi  ; 
that  good  beings  of  dll  denominations  fre- 
iquently  appeared  to,  and  tomniunicated 
feme  of  their  knowledgd  and  power  td 
mortals,  it  was  biit  carrying  them  one  flept 
farther,  and  fuppofing  that  evil  beings,  like** 
Wife  did  the  fame  thing.  Ndr  do^s  this  feerii 
Vol*  ill  L  altogethci^ 
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9^^^-  altogether  conjefture,  for  mention  is  made 
vyvxj  in  the  facred  writings  of  evil  fpirits,  who 
had  their  falfe  prophets,  to  whom  they  dic- 
tated lies,  in  order  to  lead  to  deftruftioa 
thofe  who  liftened  to  them.  Thofe  who 
were  fuppofed  to  communicate  with  good 
beings  were  called  prophets,  and  thofe  who 
communicated  with  evil  ones,  witchesy  wis;- 
zards,  &c. 


Why  wtt^  Such  pdflibly  might  be  the  origin  of 
thought  witchcraft,  and  fuch  the  reafons  why  old 
more  ad-  ^omcu  wcre  moft  commonly  fufpefted  of  it. 
Witchcraft  But  it  ftill  riemains  to  be  confidered  why  the 
than  men.  f^^  '^^  geucfal  wcrc  thought  to  have  been 

more  addifted  to  it  than  the  men.  The  rea- 
fons of  thrs  alfo  may,  perhaps,  be  difcovered 
in  the  different  habitudes  and  cuftoms  of  the 
two  fexes.  From  the  remoteft  antiquity,  the 
men  inured  to  hunting,  fiftiing,  and  paftu- 
rage,  were  conftantly  abroad  in  the  open 
air ;  they  were  confequently  healthful  and 
robuft,  and  not  fubjeft  to  thefe  nervous 
w^eaknefTes  and  fpafmodic  fits  which  fa 
ftrongly  charafterife  modern  ages,,  and  have 
often  been  fuppofed  the  effeft  of  witchcraft. 
The  women,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  more 
delicate   frame,    more    confined  by   their 

domeftic 
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domeftic  wnployments,  l)y  the  jealoufy  of  ^  ^ 
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their  hufbands  and  relations,  and,  perhaps,  vyv>oJ 
even  more  fimple  in  their  diet,  would 
be  much  more  fubjeft  to  nervous  weak- 
neffes,  and  all  the  uncommon  appearan- 
ces that  fometimes  attend  them.  In  the 
paroxyfms  of  thefe  nervous  diforders,  they 
would  frequently  utter  the  moft  ftrange  and 
incoherent  language,  and  as  the  ancient 
Planner  of  conveying  inftruftion  and  pre- 
diaing  future  events,  was  commonly  in  this 
unconnefted  allegorical  ftrain,  accompanied 
T^ith  extraordinary  geftures  and  contortions 
of  the  body,  fuch  rhapfodical  effufions,  the 
mere  effeft  of  nervous  irritability,  might  be 
eafily  miftaken  for  the  infpiration  either  of 
good  or  of  evil  beings,  and  therefore  wo- 
men, being  more  fubjeft  to  fuch  fits  than 
men,  might  be  more  commonly  denominar 
ted  prophetefTes,  or  witches,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  fpirit  with  which  it  was 
fuppofcd  they  were  agitated. 

As  the  facred  writings  fo  frequently  men-  ^}^  .*"*' 
tion  witches,    wizzards,  and   dealers  with  furo/thc 
familiar  fpirits,  we  might  from  thence  ima-  ***f"  ®^ 
gine  that  fuch  ideas  exifled  among  the  Jews  Traft.' 
only  ;  were  not  the  other  writings  of  anti- 
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P  ^ix.^'  fl^i*y  €very  wh^re  ^  full  of  them,  a  q,t\ 
Wy\>  gumftaijce  we  cannot  wonfjer  at,  when  wcj 
ponfider  that  fuc^  ideas  were  xnuqh  iporc; 
favoured  \xy  the  polytheifip  of  the  Gentiles, 
than  by  t^e  t)elief  of  one  Supreme  Almighty 
Being/  tapght  by  the  Jews,  ^mpng  the. 
Geptiles  alfo,  as  well  as  among  the  Jey^'s, 
it  is  probable  there  were  female  enchantre^r 
fcs,  though  we  dp  not  recolleft  to  have  me^ 
with  any  Recount  qf  ?hcra  tijl  y^  cp^ne  to 
|he  Qree]|cs^  whq  exhibit^  t]iera  eyciy  yihtr^ 
iq  their  fables  apd  th^ir  hiftory,  as  brings 
poffefTed  of  ^he  poft  aiftoi^ifhing  and  fuper^ 
^latu^al  powers^  i^^edea  is  faid  to  hav^ 
|aught  Jfifop  to  t^me  the  brazen- foote4  bulla^ 
pnd  the  c^ragous  which  guarded  thi?  gpldcq 
jPeecfv  J^eo^te,  s^nd  fev^^al  o^hep  jire  faid 
tQ  hayo  b,e?n  fo  fkilfut  in  fpells  and  incantar 
tiQns,  that^  ^"^<^^g  ^l^^.i^  other  feats,  tliey 
ppuld  turp  the  moft  obdurate  hearts  to  love., 
as  we  fhali  liave  pccafion  to  mention  afterr 
wa^d  in  our  hiftpry  of  covirtfhip,  Circf ,  wp 
^re  told,  detained  even  the  fage  Ulyffes  in  her 
ench^iqted  ifland,  and  transformed  ]m  failors 
into  fwine.  Befides  thefe,  there  were  many 
pth^rs  who,  like  the  witches  of  pur  ^nodern 
\\\t\^s^  could  inflifl:  difeafes,  raife  tempefts 
in  the  air,  and  rid?  on  the  cjpuds  from  ope 

country 
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jpountry  to  another.    Nor  were  the  Roman?  ^  ^j^^^- 
fefs  the  dupes  of  this  pretjencjed  art  thaji  the  ^^r>n^ 
Greeks ;  the  whole  of  their  hjUqrians  an4 
poets  are  full  of  the  folHes  and  abfurdities 
tjo  which   it  reduced  them  i    Hprace   fre- 
quently n)entions  a  Canidia,  who  ?yas  rec- 

# 

Icone/d  a  mpft  powerful  enchj^ntrefs ;   ^nd 
Virgil  makes  one  of  his  fhepherds  declare, 
that  fuch  was  the  power  of  charms,  that 
they  could  draw  dowp  the  moon  from  the 
(ky.     3ut  the  Rotpans  were  not  the  only 
people  qf  antiquity  who  carried  their  ideas 
thus  far,  the  Rabylouians  boafted  that  all 
th^  contingencies  of  fate  were  in  their  hands, 
and  that  fey  their  magical  ceremonies,  they 
were  aljle  to  avert  every  evil,  and  procure 
fvery  good,    Do6lrines   pf   a    nature  not 
much  diifimilar  appear  to  have  been  fpread 
Over  other  countries-  in  the  Eaft  ;   for  about 
Calcutta  they  formerly  confulted  forcerer-? 
concerning  the  deftiny  of  their  children,  and 
if  the  prediftion  promifed  happinefs  they 
were  fpared  to  live,  but  if  the  contrary,  they 
\yere  put  to  death  as  foon  as  born.     The 
J^panefe  at  this  day  pay  the  mofl  unlimited 
credit  to  forceries,  incantations,  lucky  and 
unlucky  days,  and  publifli  every  year  an  al- 
manac, pointing  them  out  to  the  public,  left 

upo« 
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^  XIX  ^'  ^^V^^  ^^^  unlucky  ones  they  fhould  tranfaft 
^<y-r\>   any  bufmefs,  which  they  imagine  in  th?it 
cafe  could  not  poffibly  ptofper. 


The  an.        AL]\iosT  evcfy  ignoraut  people  are  the 

cient  nor-      _  rh  n'*  I'l*  \  ' 

thernsr^.  uupes   oi    luperltition,    which  m   nothing 
markabie  difplavs  itfclf  more  evidently  than  in  fruit- 

for   their    ,    /     ^  ^  ,  . 

Relief  in  Icfs  attcmpts  to  bccome  acquainted  with  the 
witchcraft  fecrets  of  futurity ;  hence  the  Greeks  and 
Romaics,  and  perhaps  all  antiquity,  were 
fond  of  confulting  oracles,  and  perf^ns  fup- 
pofed  to  be  infpired  with  a  power  of  di- 
vination. But  the  northern  nations  much 
exceeded  all  others,  and  carried  this  fpirit 
to  the  moft  unaccountable  length.  The 
Scandanivians,  Germans,  Gauls^  Britons, 
&c.  were  of  all  people  perhaps  the  moft 
ignorant,  and  of  all,  the  greateft  flaves 
to  fuperftition  ;  their  •  Druids  and  Drui- 
deffes  exercifed  an  authority  over  them, 
which  even  the  moft  abfolute  monarch  of 
the  prefent  times  would  not  dare  to  attempt ; 
but  not  to  thofe  only  did  they  yield  9n  im- 
plicit obedience,  they  obeyed,  efteemed, 
and  even  venerated  every  female  who  pre- 
tended to  deal  in  charms  and  incantations^ 
and  the  diftates  of  fuch,  as  they  were  fup- 
ppfed  to  come  from  the  invifible  powers, 

were 
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\^elre  moire  regdrdcd  than  the  laws  of  nature,  ^"  ;^^' 
of  humanity,  or  of  their  country.  Velleda^  wrx> 
a  forcerefs,  iii  the  Batavian  war,  governed 
in  the  name  of  the  deity,  the  fiercell  nations 
of  Germany,  and  effeftually  fecured  their 
obedience  by  this  fuperftitious  veneration. 
The  women,  when  in  the  field,  confulted 
omens,  and  as  they  were  profperous  or  ad- 
verfe,  ordered  the  armies  to  engage  their 
enemies,  or  to  delay  it  till  another  time* 
Nay,  fotae  of  them  were  even  worftiipped  as 
divinities,  and  altaf s  with  infcriptioiis  to  their 
honour,  have  been  lately  found  in  Germany 
and  in  Britain*  The  life  of  their  warriors 
was  fuch  as  fecured  them  a  firmnefs  of  nerves, 
and  freedom  from  nervous  hypochondriac 
diforders  :  their  women  being  more  fubjeft 
to  them  by  nature,  and  by  their  manner  of 
life,  were,  in  all  their  fits,  confidered  as  in^ 
fpired  by  feme  divinity,  and  regarded  ac- 
cordingly.  Women    in  the   North  have 

almoft  folely  appropriated  to  themfelves  the 
trade  of  divination,  men  have  had  the  larg- 
eft  fhare  of  it  in  the  South,  the  reafon  is, 
men  in  the  South  are,  by  the  climate  and 
their  low  diet  of.rice  and  fruit,  fubjeft  to  all 
the  difeafes  of  women,  and  women  are  pre- 
cluded from  all  communication  with  the 
public.  Among 


^b  rut  lii^TOttY 

fcHAP.  Among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
K^rySj  North,  nothing  was  held  fo  facred  as  poetry 
and  divination.  A  troop  Of  pOetS,  called 
Bards,  commonly  attended  oft  th6'  great  j 
not  to  grace  thdr  trairi,  but  in  the  effufions 
6f  fraintic  doggerel,  to  cfelebrite  their  ex- 
ploits^  clnd  praife  their  viQories.  Befides 
thefe,  there  were  generally  in  th6  train  of 
the  rich  and  powerful  fome  venerable  pro- 
phetefFes,  who  direfled  thfeit  councils,  and 
to  whom  they  paid  a  deference  and  refpeft, 
at  prefent  almoll  incf edible  ;  but  thefe  very 
beings  whorti  they  fo  much  venerated,  iti 
proc;efs  of  time  became  the  obje6!s  of  ha- 
tred and  deteftation,  and  v/ere  condemned 
to'  whips,  horfe-ponds,  flames,  and  every 
fpecies  of  cruelty  that  mifgtiided  zeal  could 
inflift,"  Upon  a  change  fo  important  in  man-* 
hers  and  behayidur,  the  following  confidera- 
tions  will^  we  hope,  throw  fome  light* 

ftcafofis  Every  fy ftcm  of  theology, ,  frofn  the  be- 
iind  ginning  ot  time,  was  filled  with  the  aocrnne 
changed    Qf  ^  communication  between  celeftial  and 

their  opi- 
nion of    terreftrial  beings.     Thef  Jewifh  religion  was 

remarkably  full  of  it :  the  Jews,  therefore, 

greatly  venerated    fuch   human  beings  as 

ihey  thougln  were  thus  dignified  with  thfe 

corfefpoDh 


WltchCi* 
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correfpondence  of  fpiritual  effenccs.  The  ^^r^T* 
polytheifm  of  the  Gentiles,  their  different  onrN> 
ranks  and  degrees  of  gods,  and  the  few  de- 
grees of  diftinftion  between  their  gods  and 
their  heroes,  made  it  no  great  wonder,  that 
this  communication  among  them  was  ilill 
fuppofed  to  be  more  common.  Among  the 
Jews  it  would  feem,  that  fome  fmall  degree 
of  inferiority  was  affixed  to  thofe  who  were 
fuppofed  to  draw  their  knowledge  of  future  .- 
ev^ents  from  evil  fpirits;  but  among  moft  of 
the  neighbouring  jiations,  they  had  hardly 
any  fuch  diftinftion  as  evil  and  good  fpirits ; 
they  had  indeed  Dii  In/ernales,  or  infernal 
gods ;  but  they  made  fo  little  difference  be- 
tween thefe  infernal  gods  and  their  celeftial 
ones,  that  they  paid  to  each  of  them  almoft  an 
equal  (hare  of  worlhip  and  adoration ;  hence 
thofe  who  foretold  events,  by  a  communi- 
cation with  the  one  kind,  were  hardly  lefs 
efteemed,  than  thofe  who  foretold  them  by  a 
communication  with  the  other.  But  when 
the  Chriftian  religion  was  introduced,  it  made 
fuch  a  diftin£lion  between  good  and  evil 
fpirits,  that  the  trade  of  predifting  by  the 
fuppofed  affiftancfe  of  the  latter,  became  not 
only  dilhonourable,  but  criminal.  Every 
one  who  pretended  to  that  trade,  was  de- 
Vol.  XI.  M  nominated 
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^  xix5*  nominated  witch,  or  wizzard ;  and  againft 
\^rr><j  all  fuch,  the  obfolete  Jewifti  law,  which 
fays.  Thou  Jlialt  not  fuffer  a  witch  to  live^ 
was  revived ;  and  the  fame  profeffion,  which 
we  have  before  feen  railing  prophets  and 
prophetef?es  to  the  higheft  •  veneration  and 
dignity,  now  fabjefted  them  to  ffa:mes  and 
a  variety  of  other  puniftiments* 

« 

cruditrcs       From  tlfe  twelfth  to  the  fixteenth  cen- 
onfup-     tury,  almoft  all  Europe  was  one  fcene  of 
^^^       highly  ridiculous    opinions ;    to   maintain 
which,,  king^  led  forth  thdr  armies,  ptoufly 
to  cut  the  throats  of  their  neighbours ;  and 
^J)riefts  condemned  to  the  flames  in  this  world, 
and  threatefted  eternal  fife  in  the  world  to 
come.  '  Many  of  thofe  bpihions  w-ere;  how- 
ever, but  local ;  and  riiany  funk  into  oblivion 
with  the  authors'  who  firft  broached  them ; 
but  the  notion  of  females  being  addifted  to 
witchcraft*  had  taken  deep  root,   and  fpread 
^fiMPdyer   all  Europe.     It  had  been   ga- 

*  tftering  ftfehgtH*  from 'the  days  of  Mofes; 

*  and  it  fubfifted  till  tlie^fenquiring  fpirit  of 
philofophy,    demonftrated  by  the   plaineft 

^  eicperiments,  that  many '  of  thofe  things 
which  had  always  been  fuppofed  the  effeft 
of  fupcmatural,  were  really  the  effeft  of 

"  '  natural 
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natural  caufes.     No  fex,  no  rank,  no  age,  ^xix7' 
was  exempted  from  the  fufpicions  of,  and  u^r\j 
punifliments  inflifted  on  the  perpetrators  of 
this  fuppofed  crime;  but  old  women Vere, 
of  all  other  beings,  the  mod  liable  to  be 
fufpefted  of  it.     Poets  had  delineated,  and 
painters  had  drawn  all  their  witches  as  old' 
women,  with  haggard  and  wrinkled  counr- 
tenances,    withered  hands,     and  tottering 
limbs ;  thefe,   which  were  only  charafterif- 
tic  fymptoms  of  old  age,  had,  by  an  un- 
happy affemblage   of    linconneftcd   ideas^ 
become  alfo    the    charafleriftic   fymptoms 
of  witchcraft.    Hence   every   old  woman, 
bowed   down  with  age  and  infirmity,  was 
commonly  dubbed  with  the  appellation  of 
witch ;  antl  when  any  event  hajppened  in  her 
neighbourhood,  for  which  the  ignorance  of 
the  times  was  not  able  to  account,  fhe  was 
immediately  /ufpefted  as  the  caufe ;  and  in 
confequence  committed  to  jail  by  an  ignorant 
magiftrate,  and  condemned  by  as  ignorant 
a  judge.     Or  what,  perhaps,  was  worfe  than 
either,  made  the  fport  of  a  ruffian  multitude, 
heated  by  enthufiafm,  and  led  on  by  folly ; 
which  a  few  centuries  ago  ran  to  fuch  a  pitch 
of  extravagance,  that  in  Livonia,  and  fome 
pther  parts  pf  the  North,  it  is  faid,  tliat  not 

Ms  many 
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^xix.'**  ™^^y  ^omen  who  had  arrived  at  old  age 
KJ>r\ji  were  fufFered  to  die  peaceably  in  their  beds, . 
but  were  either  hurried  to  an  untimely  exe- 
cution, or  fo  much  abufed  by  a  licentious 
populace,  that  death  was  frequently  the 
confequence* 

But  the  fufpicions  of  witchcraft  were 
not  altogether  confined  to  age  and  poverty; 
neither  the  blopm  of  youth  and  beauty, 
nor  the  dignity  of  rank  could  afford  any 
fafety.  In  France,  England,  and  Germany, 
ladies  of  the  highefl  quality  were  condemned 
to  the  ftake  for  crimes  of  which  it  was  im- 
poflible  they  could  be  guilty.  But  when* 
crimes  are  either  highly  improbable  or  alto, 
gether  impoflible,  the  proof  required  to  be 
brought  againft  thofe  who  are  fuppofed  td 
have  Committed  them,  is  on  that  account 
generally  fu(lained  ^s  valid,  though  much 
lefs  clear  than  in  other  cafes.  Thus  .it 
was  with  witchcraft,  while  it  required  fome 
degree  of  rational  j^nd  confident  evidence, 
to  afcertain  any  other  crime,  this  was 
afcertained  by  idle  and  ridiculous  tales, 
pr,  in  (hort,.  by  any  (hadow  of  evidence 
whatever^     Such  teing   the    cafe,    flatef- 

men  often  availed  themfelves  of  witchcraft, 

'■  .»    •  *•         ■  • ' 

as 
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as  a  pretence  to  take  off  perfons  who  were  ^  ^^^p- 
obnoxious  to  them,  and  againft  whom  no  <./v>^ 
othe^rime  could  be  proved.    This  was  the 
pretence  made  ufe  of  lor  condemning  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  well  known  in  the  hiftory 
of  England  and  of  France;  who,  by  her 
perfonal  courage,  and   the  power  fhe  af- 
fumed  over  the   minds  of  a  fupcrftitious 
people,  by  perfuading  them  that  Heaven  was 
on  their  fide,  delivered  her  country  from  the 
moft  formidable  invalion  which  had  ever 
threatened  its  fubverfion.   Such  was  the  pre- 
tence for  deftroying  the  Dutchefs  de  Con- 
chini ;  who,  being  afked  by  her  judges.  What 
methods  (he  had  pr^difed  to  fafcinate  the 
Queen  of  France  ?  boldly  replied,  **  Only 
**  by  that  afcendency  which  great  minds  have 
"  over  little  ones/'    Nothing  wa3  too  abfurd 
in  thefe  times  to  gain  credit;  and  proofs 
only  became  the  more  valid  as  they  werp  fhe 
more  ridiculous.  Under  Manuel  Comnenus^ 
one  of  the  Greek  emperors,  an  officer  of 
high  rank  at  Conftantinople,  was  condemned 
for  praftifing  fecrets  that  rendered  men  iur 
vifible.    And  another  had  like  to  have  fha- 
red  the  fame  fate,  becaufe  he  was  caught 
reading  a  book  of  Solomons,  the  bare  pe- 
fufal  of  which,  they  faid,  was  fufficiept  tQ 

fonjufp 
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CHAP,  conjure  up  vrhole  legiqns  of  devils.  The 
v>^YXj  Dutchefs  of  Gloucefter,  with  Mary  Gurde- 
main,  and  a  prieft,  were  accufed, of  having 
made  a  figure  of  Henry.  VI.  in  wax,  and 
roafting  it  before  the  fire ;  thpugh  the  aftion 
itfelf  was  ridiculous,  and  though  there  was 
no  proof  of  it,  nor  poflibility  of  the  confe- 
quences  which  they  imagined  had  aiifen 
from  it,  they  were  all  three  found  guilty ; 
the  prieft  was  hanged,  Gurdemain  was  burnt 
in  Smithfield,  and  the  Dutchefs  condenmed 
to  penance  and  perpetual  imprifonment. 
The  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  who  was  regent 
to  Edward  V.  (hewed  an  emaciated  arm  in 
the, council-chamber ;  and  his  really  having 
an  arm  withered,  was  ckemed  a  fufficicnt 
proof,  not  only  that  it  was  done  by  forcery, 
but  that  the  forcerers  were  the  wife  of  his 
brother,  and  Jane  Shore.  To  what  a  low 
ebb  was  human  reafon  reduced,  when  from, 
fuch  premifes  it  could. draw  fuch  conclu-r 
fions ! 

A         • 

For  feveral  ages,  during  the  times  we  are 
now  confidering,  every  jail  in  Europe  was  fil- 
led with  fuppofed  criminals,  every  tribunal 
with  judges  and  profecutors  blinded  by  igno- 
rance, fired  with  the  moft  intemperate  ze^l,, 

and 
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and  eager  to  vie  with  each  other  in  extirpa*  ^^j^^* 
ting  crimes  which  it  was  utterly  impoffible  to  o^v>o 
prove;  and  what  is 'hot  a  little  furprizing, 
they  'confidered  even  the  exiflence  of  thele 
crimes,  as  a  proof  of  the  validity  of  the  faith 
which  they  profefTed/  They  reptoached  the 
Turks,  becaufe  they  had  neither  forcerers 
nor  witches;   and  afferted  that  their  having . 
no  devils  to  ca'ft  but^  was  a  proof  of'tlie 
falfity  of  their  religion.     To  contemplate 
ages  To  blind  and  barbarous;  to  hold  up  tb 
view*  the  horrid  dcrds  tranffifted  in  thenj. 
Is  'the  mtyft  difag^edable  ptft  of  that  talk 
which  a  regard  ior  truth- im^fes  on  the 
hiftoriah:    trlith,    however,    obliges  us  to 
relate,    that  there  ha-ve  been    in   Europe 
one  hundred  thbilfand   fuppofed   witches, 
condemned  to-all  the  excruciating  tortures 
with  which  imatiatfe fury  could  iriflift  death. 
Igriofanee '  and*  'mifguided  2eal,  [  blead  Ibme 
excufe  for  the  ti fries  in*  which  miii  fb*  fbol- 
iOily  -dettroyed  *  Ms  '  f^iecies ;  feiit '  the  /frenzy 
did  not  altogether  difappear  with  the  igno^ 
ranee '  that  gave  -birth  foUfJ  "Manjr  haplefs 
wretcfe  fttffet*d  fbf  pfetfendeS  Cftniiss,  ^ven 
aftfei?  *  tf^afon  s«d  pllitefophy  ■  hfaH  'made-  no 
kc€>nfiderabl€ip*6grefs.    S^iite  as  tlie  yeir 
bne  thoafind  i5^vl«i  /hi^pdre^  •  an'^l  fx>rty- 
'    •  eight 
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^xix,^  cigtit,  an  old  woman  in  Wurtfburgh,  was 
C/^vx/  condemned  for  witchcraft,  and  bumt^  by  a 
people  who  boafted  that  they  had  trampled 
fuperftition  under  their  feet,  and  plumed 
themfelves  on  the  reformation  of  their  man- 
ners  and  their  religion. 

-/ 
Decline  of  SucH  was  the  condition  of  womep  in 
and  in  Europe  for  feveral  centuries,  conftaritly  lia- 
caufcj.  y^  |.^  |jg  accufed  of,  and  puniftied  for, 
crimes  which  had  no  cxiftence ;  till  philolb- 
phy  at  lail  came  to  refcue  them  from  thciit 
danger,  by  diflipating  the  gloom  of  igno- 
rance which  had  for  ages  enveloped  the 
human  mind ;  and  teaching  men  to  prefer 
reafon  to  opinion,  however  the  latter  might 
be  fanftified  by  time,  or  ftrengthened  by 
the  celebrated  names  from  which  it  had 
originated.  But  the  ftruggle  between  rea- 
fon and  opinion  was  not  the  ftruggle  of  a 
day  or  a"  year,  it  lafted  for  feveral  ages,  and 
is  not  dX  this  ^our  completely  decided. 

What,   reafon  and  philofophy  had  at- 
.  chieved  in  Europe,    was  accomplifhed  in 
America  by  ftiame  and  remorfe.    In  the  fif- 
teenth and  (ixteenth  centuries,  fome  of  the 
mod  gloomy  bigots  of  feveral  nations,  to 

avoid 
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iSLVoid  the  perfecutions  to  which  they  w6re  ^xix/* 
fubjefted  by  the  intolerant  fpirit  of  the  times,    ^w-otnj 
had  emigrated  to  the  inhdfpitable  deferts  of 
America;  thefe  carried  along  with  them  intd 
that  New  world,  the  fame  ideas  of  forcery 
which  they  had  imbibed  in  Europe,  and  thd 
fanie  intoleratit  fpirit  from  which  thfcy  had 
fled.     Though  they  had  accounted  it  ex^* 
ceedingly  hiard,  that  in  their  native  cduntrj^ 
they  were  perfecuted  for  Religious  opinions^ 
yet  they  foon  impofed  the  fame  hardftiips 
upon  others,  from  which  they  themfelves  had 
fled  with  fo  much  horror ;  and  had  but  juft  - 
begun  to  breathe  from  a  cruel  perfecutibrl 
againfl:  the  Quakers  and  Anabaptifts,  whert 
a   new  fuppofitious  danger  alarmed  theii^ 
fears,  and  fet  the  whole  country  of  NeW 
England  in  A  ferment*     A  clergyman  in 
Salem  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
falling  into  an  hyfteric   diforder,  attended 
.  with  convulfions,  the  father  concluded  fhe 
Vas  bewitched*  An  Indian  maid-fervant  was 
fufpeded  of  the  crime  ;  and  fo  often  beat 
&nd  otherwife  criielly  treated  by  her  wrong- 
headed  mafl:er,  that  fhe  at  laft  confeffed  her* 
felf  guilty,  and  was  committed  to  prifon ; 
from  whence,  aftef  a  long  confinement,  fhe 
Vas  at  laft  releafed  to  be  fold  for  a  flave. 
VdL^Il,  N  Th£ 
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^xix^'  The  idea  was  now  flarted;  every  fimitaf 
<*>^v\j  complaint  was  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a 
fimilar  caufe,  and  the  aflFefled,  naturally 
acciifed  thofc  who  were  real  or  fuppofed 
enemies.  Every  evil  that  befel  the  human 
body,  was  in  a  little  while  afferted  to  be  the 
cfFeft  of  witchcrafts  Every  enemy  to  the 
afllifted  was  accufed,  and  every  accufation 
certainly  proved.  In  default  of  rational 
proof,  an  evidence  cdW^AfpeEtral,  and  never 
before  heard  of,  was  admitted;  on  the  va- 
lidity of  which,  many  were  condemned  to 
foffer  death.  The  mofl;  common,  and  moft 
innocent  adions  of  life,  were  now  conftrue<$ 
to  be  magical  ceremonies.  Every  one,  filled 
with  horror,  and  diffident  of  his  neighbours, 
*  was  forward  to  accufe  all  around  him.  Nei- 
ther age,  fex,  nor  chara6ier,  afforded  the  leaft 
proteftion.  Women  were  dripped  in  the 
moll  ftiameful  manner  to  fearch  for  magical 
teats.  Scorbutic  or  other  ftains*  on  the  fkin^ 
were  called  the  devil  s  pinches ;  and  thefe 
pinches  afforded  the  moft  undeniable  evi- 
dence againft  the  wretch  upon  whom  they 
were  difcovered..  But  if  any  thing  was  want- 
ing in  evidence,  it  was  amply  fupplied  by 
the  confeffion  extorted  by  tortures,  of  fo 
cruel  a  nature,  and  fo  long  continuance,  that 

they 
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Aey  forced  the  unhappy  fufferers  to  acknow*  ^  ^j^^* 
kdge  themfelvcs  guilty  of  whatever  their  vyy\J 
tormcnters  chofe  to  lay  to  their  charge.  Wo- 
men owned  various  and  ridiculous  correfpon- 
dencies  with  infernal  fpirits,  and  even  that 
fuch  had  frequently  cohabited  with  them. 
Nor  were  the  wretches  under  torture  more 
prefled  to  difcover  their  own  guilt  than  that 
of  others ;  when  it  frequently  happened,  that, 
unable  to  give  any  account  of  real  criminals^ 
they  were  forced  by  torture  to  name  people 
at  random,  who  being  immediately  taken  up, 
were  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  and  obli- 
ged,  in  their  turn,  to  name  others,  not  more 
guilty  thiannhemfelves. 

The  frenzy  was  now  become  univerfai, 
the  neareft  ties  of  blood,  and  the  moft  fa- 
cred  friendfhips,  were  no  more  regarded. 
The  gibbets  every  where  exhibited  to  the 
people  their  relations  and  their  neighbours 
hanging  as  malefaftors.  The  cities  were 
filled  with  terrror  and  amazement,  and  the 
prifons  fo  crowded,  that  executions  were 
obliged  to  be  made  every  day,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  more  of  the  fuppofed  cri- 
minals. Magiftrates  who  refufed  to  commit 
to  jail,  and  juries  which  brotight  in  a  verdid 

N  2  pf  , 
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^xixf'  ^^  acquittance,  were  pn  that  account  fuf^ 
V^vv  pefted  and  accufed.  Accufations  were  alfo 
brought  at  laft  againfl  the  judges  themfelves, 
and  the  torrent  had  reached  even  to  the  pa- 
lace of  the  governor,  \vhen,  a  general  pavfe 
enfued^  Confcious  oF  his  dangerous  fitua- 
tion,  every  man  trembled  on  looking  around 
him,  and  every  man  refplyed  to  ceafe  from 
profecuting  his  neighbour,  as  the  pnly  me- 
thod  of  procuring  his  own  fafety.  Shame 
;ind  remorfe  arofe  from  j-eflctliop.  Reafon 
yefumed  t^e  reign,  ^nd  the  ftorm  which  had 
threatened  a  total  depopulation  of  the  coun- 
try  fubfided  at  once  into  peace.  In  this 
paroxyfm  expired  a  fpirit  which  for  tim^ 
immemorial  had  been  a  fcourge  to  the  hur 
^pan  race,  and  particularly  to  that  fair  part 
gf  it  livhofc  hiiloyy  we  are  delineating, 

Po(r«mo«  Another  opinion  nearly  related  to  thajt 
Jon^Z'  *  which  we  have  now  been  difcuifrng,  and 
turc.  on  fcaroely,  perhaps,  lefs  ancient,  is  the  poffef- 
fion  by  d^vilsp  •  This  through  a  long  fuccel^ 
fioq  of  ^ges  had  been  cpnfidered  as  common 
to  both  fe)<e5,  and  confequently  not  falling 
properly  withiu  pur  plan.  But  as  the  priefts 
of  the  Romifti  church  have  adopted,  and  flill 
maijjtain  it  now,'  when  it  is  nearly  exploded 
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Vy  every  other  fct  of  men,  and  as  they  al-  ^  ^^^  ^*- 
moft  entirely  confine  it  to  woipen,  we  fhall  'o^^'"^> 
give  a  fhort  account  of  it. 

So  delicate  is  the  fenfibility,  or  rather  ir- 
ritability, of  the  female  conftitution,  that 
jhe  fex  are  thereby  fubjeded  to  fevera}  difea- 
fes,  whofe  fymptoms  and  appearances  are 
tnore  extraordinary  than  thofe  with  which 
the  rnen  are  commonly  afflifted.  Such^  it 
Is  highly  prcjbable,  were  thofe  difeafes  which 
in  th^  New  Teftament  are  called  the  pofTef- 
fion  by  devils,  and  from  perfons  thus  affefted, 
when  they  were  healed  by  our  Saviour,  de* 
vils  were  faid  to  be  caft  out, 

Every  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity 

of  feeing  difeafes  of  the  fpafmodic  kind,  muft    . 

have  been  fenfible  that  perfons  fo  affefted, 

frequently    exert    a   force  which  at   other 

times  they  are  totally  incapable  of.     Hence, 

in  ages  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition,   it  is 

no  great  wonder  that  fuch  exertions,   and 

fiich  fymptoms  of  torture  as  accompanied 

them,  were  attributed  to  the  agency  of  evil 

fpirits,  who  were  faid  to  have  entered  into, 

and  tormented  the  unhappy  fufferers.  "  But 

medical  philofophers,  beginning  to  throw 

afide 
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^  xix^'  ^'^^^  every  prejudice,  and  attach  themfelves 
^^r>ru  only  to  truth,  at  laft  difcovered,  that  fymp- 
toms  which  had  formerly  been  fuppofed  to 
arife  from  the  agency  of  malevolent  fpirits, 
in  reality  arofe  from  natural  caufes ;  and  this 
doftrine,  as  being  more  confonant  to  reafon, 
as  well  as  confirmed  by  obfervation,  was  at 
laft  pretty  generally  received.  But  as  every 
improvement  of  the  human  underftanding 
is  attended  with  inconveniency  to  thofe  that 
fatten  upon  human  ignorance,  the  priefts  of 
the  Romifti  religion,  arrogating  to  them- 
felv.es  the  fame  powers  as  the  author  of 
chriftianity ;  had  always  pretended  to  caft 
out  devils;  and  being  aware  that  if  there 
were  no  devils  to  caft  out,  their  revenue  and 
reputation  would  not  only  be  diminiftied, 
but  an  inftrument  of  managing  the  people 
and  fupporting  their  own  power  would  alfo 
be  wrefted  out  of  their  hands,  they  ftrongly 
oppofed  this  new  do6lrinc  as  impious  and 
difcordant  to  the  fcripture.  To  carry  on 
the  farce  with  the  greater  probability,  they 
carefully  fought  out  fuch  women  as  were 
endowed  with  a  cunning  fuperior  to  the  reft 
of  their  fex,  and  bribed  them  to  declare 
themfelves  poffeffed,  that  they  might  have 
the  credit  of  difpoffefling  diem,  and  thereby 

ihewing 
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fiiewing  to  the  world,  that  it  had  been  mif-  ^  ^^^  ^• 
kd  by  a  belief  of  natural  caufes,  and  that  l/'v-vj 
they  aftually  derived  from  their  great  maf- 
ter,  a  power  over  the  legions  of  darknefs. 
To  render  this  fcheme  the  more  complete, 
they  laboured  to  inftil  a  notion  into  man- 
kind, that  as  evil  fpirits  were  no  doubt  fo 
intelligent  as  to  underftand  every  language, 
thofe  poffefled  by  them  were  alfo  endowed 
with  the  fame  gift»  Women,  therefore,  who 
feigned  this  poffeflion,  were  taught  by  the 
priefts  appointed  to  exorcife  them,  anfwers 
to  fuch  queftions  in  feveral  languages,  as 
they  fliould  a(k  them.  The  multitude,  when 
they  thus  obferved  women  whom  they  knew 
to  be  without  education,  fpeaking  a  variety 
of  languages,  were  convinced  that  it  was 
really  the  devil  who  fpoke  out  of  them. 

TfiOUGH  the  populace  were  deluded  by  t""c^*  «^ 
this  trick,   yet  the  fenfible  part  of  mankind  concern- 
ftill  filently  depifed  the  authors  of  fuch  an  jr^/'^^f" 
impofition  on  human  credulity ;  but  as  in  covered 
Catholic  countries  nothing  is  more  danger-  *"^  ^^^' 
ous  than  contradifting  or  finding  fault  with 
the  church,  it  was  long  before  any  one  had, 
the  hardinefs  openly  to  attack  this  palpable 
abfurdity  ;  fuch  an  attack  was,  however,  at 

laft 
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^xix^'  laft  fuccesfully  made  by  a  phylician  id 
i^rr\j  Sardinia.  **  A  young  girl  in  Turin  being 
"  troubled  with  hyfteric  fits,  the  JefuitS 
**  flocked  about  her,  with  a  phyfician  in  their 
"  intereft,  who  declared  that  fh^  was  pof- 
•'  fefled.  Exorcifts  were  affembledj  and  the 
'*  girl  iriftrufted  how  to  carry  on^  the  farce* 
**  The  affair  made  fo  much  noife,  that  one 
**  of  the  court  phyficians,  prompted  by  cu- 
**  riofity,  went  to  fee  her,  and  publicly  de- 
clared that  her  cafe  was  not  fupernaturaL 
The  Jefuits  accufed  the  DoSor  of  infi- 
delity, ind  offered  to  confute  him  from 
the  teftimony  of  his  own  fenfcs.  The 
Doftor  accepted  the  challenge,  and  afked 
**  the  girl  in  Englifh  (a  language  which 
^*  neither  of  the  Jefuits  underftood)  what 
*'  was  his  name ;  Ihe  anfwered  in  Piedmon- 
*^  tefe,  that  flic  did  not  underftand  the  quef- 
"  tion.  The  Jefuits,  extremely  mortified^ 
pretended  he  had  put  an  unlawful  queftion 
to  her,  and  they  had  forbid  the  devil  to 
anfwer  any  of  that  kind.  The  l)oftor 
**  then  afked  the  fame  queftion  in  Piedmon- 
*^  tefe,  but  as  he  was  not  known  to  the 
*'  poffeffed  fhe  could  not  anfwer  him.  The 
^'  Doftor  ran  in  triumph  to  court  with  the 
'*  news  of  his  fuccefs.    The  king  was  highly 

**  pleafed 
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«  i^leafed  at  it;  and  the  prince,  further  to  ^xix7' 
*•  try  the  knowledge  of  this  Jefuitual  devil,  v.-nro 
"  gave  the  Doftor  a  Chinefe  pfalter,  with  a ' 
commiffion  to  return  back,  and  afk  the  girl 
the  contents,  and  in  what  language  it  was 
written.     The  Jefuits  threatened  that  they 
would  order  the  devil  to  expofc  all  the 
"  tranfaflions  of    the  Doftors  life.     The 
'^  Doftor  laughed  at  the  threatening,  and 
"  challenged  the  devil  to  begin  his  recital, 
"  which  if  he  did  not,  he  would  brand  him 
•^  and  all  who  favoured  his  pofTeflion,   a^ 
"  knaves  and  fools.     The  Jefuits  enraged, 
"  were  going  to  turn  the  Doftor  to  the  door, 
"  when  he  {hewed  them  the  pfalter  and  the 
"  comniiffion  from  the  prince,  ordering  the 
poffefled  to  declare  in  what  language  it  was 
written.     The  Jefuits  pretended  the  cha- 
"  rafters  might  be  diabolical.     The  Doftor 
replied,  that  fo  fcandalous  a  fufpicion  was 
violating  the  refpe6l  due  to  their  prince. 
The  Jefuits  faid  that  a  long  feries  of  prayer 
**  and  devotion  was  neceffary  to  introduce  an 
"  affair  of  this  nature*    The  Doftor  replied, 
•'  he  would  affift  them  in  both.     No  fubter- 
*'  fuge  being  left,  they  began  their  ceremo- 
**  nies,  and  having  finifhed  them,  ordered 
**  the  poffefled  to  anfwer  all  interrogatories. 
Vol.  II,  O  "The 
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^^rt:  ^'  "  The  pfaker  was  then  laid  before  her,  fee 

u'^yv*   **  fcreamed,  defired  it  might  be  taken  away, 

'*  and  declared  ihe  could  not  bear  the  fight  of 

**  it.    At  laft,  however,  after  being  hard  pre- 

"  fed,  fhe  faid  the  charatlers  were  Hebrew ; 

and  that  it  contained  a  blafphemous  writing 

againft  the  Trinity.     The  Doftor,  after 

telling  them  how  ignorant  their  devil  was, 

^  returned  to  court,  and  gave  an  account 

**  of  what  had  happened.     The  two  Jefuits 

were  banifiied;  the  phyfician  made  a  pub* 

lie  recantation ;  the  parents  of  the  girl  were 

**  forbid,  on  pain  of  being  fent  to  the  gatlies, 

*^  ever  to  mention  the  affair  as  a  diabolical 

poffeffion;  the  girl  recovered  her  health; 

and  thus  ended  an  impofture,  with  fo  much 

**  difcredit,  that  it  put  an  end  to  all  thofe 

**  ideas  of  forccries,^  witchcrafts,  and  fatani- 

^  cal  pofTeflions,  with  which  the  minds  of 

^  the  people  were  infe£led. 

As  this  triumph  over  prieflcraft  was  only 
local ;  and  as  the  multitude  are  ftill  prone  to 
believe  what  they  do  not  underftand ;  the 
clergy,  in  fomc  places,  ftill  continue  to  pro- 
pagate the  doftrine  of  evil  fpirits  entering 
into  female  bodies,  and  keeping  pofleflion  of 
them  till  properly  exorcifed  by  the  church; 

an 
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«n  opinion,  long  fincc,  totally  eradicated  in  ^  Jj^^- 
proteftant  countries,  and  only  laughed  at  l/'wj 
in  fecret  by  the  fenlible  of  the  Romifti  faith* 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  this  fubjeft  ^'^^  ^ 

•       .  ,  P  ,  -        witchcraft 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  oblerve,  that  the  fimiiar  to 
notions  of  witchcraft,  and  of  poffeffion,  have  ^^^^^^^'^'^ 

*  in  every 

not  only  been  univerfal  among  mankind,  but  pan  of 
have  had  almoft  the  fame  ideas  every  where  *^***^*^' 
annexed  to  them.  In  Hindoftan,  an  old  wo»- 
man,  who  had  taken  upon  her  the  name  and 
charaQer  of  a  witch,  raifed  a  rebellion  againft 
her  fovereign;  and  to  draw  the  multitude  to 
her  ftandard,  ftie  circulated  a  report,  which 
was  eagerly  credited,  that  on  a  certain  day 
of  the  moon,  (he  always  cooked  in  the  fkull 
of  an  enemy,  a  mefs,  compofed  of  owls, 
bats,  fnakes,  lizards,  human  flefh,  and  other 
horrid  ingredients,  which  flie  diftributed  to 
her  followers ;  and  which  they  believed  had 
a  power  not  only  of  rendering  them  void  of 
fear,  but  alfo  of  making  them  invifible  in 
the  day  of  battle,  and  ftriking  terror  into 
their  eneqiiies.  Would  not  one  fuppofe  Ihe 
had  read  the  hiftories  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  the  plays  of  Shakefpeiir? 

02^  Besides 
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CH^/yP-  Besides  the  opinions  which  have  been 
\^rY>^  already  mentioned,  it  has  been  alleged  a- 
^dvlntt^*  gainft  women,  that  they  are  incapable  of 
gcou«  attending  to,  or  at  leaft  deaf  to  rcafon  and 
!™.5  conviftion.  This,  however,  we  venture  to 
affirm,  is  an  error  of  partiality,  or  inatten- 
tion; for  the  generality  of  women  canreafon 
in  a  cool  and  candid  manner  on  any  fubjeft, 
where  none  of  their  interefts  or  paflions  are 
concerned ;  but  fuch  appears  to  be  the  acute- 
nefs  of  the  female  feelings,  that  wherever 
paffion  is  oppofed  to  reafon,  it  operates  fo 
{Irongly,  that  every  reafoning ,  power  and 
faculty  is,  for  a  time,  totally  fufpended. 
The  fame  thing,  in  a  lefTer  degree,  happens 
to  men;  and  the  only  difference  between 
the  fexes,  in  this  particular,  arifes  from  the 
(iiffcrent  degrees  of  feeling  and  fenlibility. 

Women  have  likewife  been  charged  by 
^he  men  with  inconftancy,  and  a  love  of 
change.  However  juftly  this  may  charafte- 
rize  them  in  their  purfuit  of  the  fafhions 
land  follies  of  the  times,  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  in  their  attachments  to  the  men,  it  is 
falfe.  The  fair  fe)j  are,  in  general,  formed 
for  love ;  and  feem  Impelled  by  nature,  tq 
fix  that  paffion  on  fqpie  particular  objeft  j 

as 
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us  a  lover,  hufband,  or  children;   and  for  ^xix^' 
want  of  thefe,  on  fome  darling  animal,     So    i^rv\^ 
ftrong  is  this  peculiarity  of  female  nature, 
that  many  inftances  have  been  known,  where 
nuns,  for  want  of  any  other  objeft,  have  at- 
tached themfelves  to  a  particular  fifter,  with 
a  paiTion  little  inferior  to  love ;  and  hiftory 
affords  many  inftances  of  women,  who,  in 
fpite  of  reafon,  refleftion,  and  revenge,  have 
been  inviolably  attached  to  the  perfon  of 
their  firft  raviftier ;  though  they  hated,  and 
had  been  ruined  by  hi$  conduftp 

Among  all  the  fignatures  of  the  infe-  ^^"^ 

^  ,         endowed 

nority  of  women,  few  have  been  more  in-  with  cou- 
fifted  on,  than  the  want  of  that  courage  and  "^^  ^ 
refolution  fo  confpicuous  in  the  men,     We  ftancet 
have  already  given  it  as  6ur  opinion,  that  T  "^^  *: 
this  is  no  defeft  in  their  charafter ;   as  the  f*"^/* 
Author  of  nature  has,  for  the  moft  part, 
placed  them  in  circumftances  which  do  not 
demand  thefe  qualities;  and  when  he  has 
placed  them  otherwife,  he  has  not  with-held 
them.     This  is  remarkably  verified  by  the 
generality  of  women  in  favage  life,  where 
the  countries  are  infefted  with  wild  beafts, 
^nd  the  men,   for  days  and  weeks  together, 
^brpad  01:51  their  hunting  excurfions ;  in  which 

intervals 
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^  XIX  ^*  i^^tervals  the  fex,  liable  to  be  attacked  by 

v-roj   beafts  of  prey,  and  other  enemies,  -*^ould 

be  in  a  miferable  fituation,   were  they  the 

fame  weak  and  timid  animals  they  are  in 

poiilhed  fociety. 

Among  the  Efquimaux,  and  feveral  other 
favage  people,  the  women  go  out  to  hunt 
a^d  fiih  along  with  the  men.  In  thefe  ex- 
cuifions,  it  is  neceflary  for  them  not  only  to 
have  courage  to  attack  whatever  comes  in 
their  way,  but  to  encounter  the  ftorms  of  a 
tempeftuous  climate,  endure  the  hardfhips  of 
famine,  and  every  other  evil,  incident  to  a 
wandering  life  and  an  unhofpi table  country • 
In  fome  places,  where  the  woods  afford  but 
little  game  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  natives, 
and  they  are,  coi^fequently,  obliged  to  pro- 
cure that  fubfiftence  from  the  ftormy  feas 
which  furround  them,  women  hardly  Ihew 
lefs  courage,  or  lefs  dexterity,  in  encounter- 
ing the  waves,  than  men.  In  Greenland, 
they  will  put  off  to  fea  in  a  veffel ;  and  in  a 
ftofm;  which  would  make  the  lifoft  hardy 
European  tremble.  In  many  of  the  iflands 
of  the  South  Sea,  they  will  plunge  into  the 
waves,  and  fwim  through  afurf,  which  raifes 
Jiorror  in  the  moft  dauntlefs  failor  of  our 

hemifphere. 
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liemifphere.  In  Himia,  one  of  the  Greek  ^  ^^^^ 
iflands,  young  girls,  before  they  be  permit-  '<rY-^^ 
ted  to  marry,  are  obliged  to  fifh  up  a  certain 
quantity  of  pearls,  and  dive  for  them  at  a 
certain  depth.  Many  of  the  other  pearl 
fifheries  are  carried  on  by  women,  who,  be- 
fides  the  danger  of  diving,  arc  expofed  to 
the  attacks  of  the  voracious  fhark,  and  other 
ravenous  fea-animals,  who  frequently  watch 
to  devour  them. 

Should  it  be  objefted  here,  that  this  f^^^gf^ 

kind  of  courage  is  only  mechanical  or  cuf-  ,cd  like 

tomary,  we  would  afk  fuch  objeftors,  Whe-  ^^^^* 

ther  almoil  all  courage  is  not  of  the  fame 

nature  ?   Take  the  moft  undaunted  mortal 

out  of  the  path  which  he  has  conftantly  trod, 

and  he  will  not  (hew  the  fame  refolution. 

A  failor,  who  unconcernedly  fleers  his  bark 

through  the  moft  tremendous  waves,  would 

be  terrified  at  following  a  pack  of  hounds 

over  hedge  and  ditch  upon  a  fpirited  horfe, 

which  the   well-accuftomed  jockey  would 

mount  with  pleafure,   and  ride  with  eafe. 

A  foldier,  who  is  daily  accuftomed  to  face 

death,  when  armed  with  all  the  horrors  of 

gun-powder  and  fteel,  would  (brink  back 

vith  reluftance  from  the  trade  of  gathering 

eider 
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^  "  ^  ''•  eider  down,  as  pradifed  by  the  fimple  pea* 
ij^^\j  fants  of  Norway,  who,  for  this  purpofe,  let 
themfelves  down  the  moft  dreadful  precipi- 
ces by  means  of  a  rope.  A  thoufand  other 
inftances  miglit  be  adduced  to  prove  this 
truth;  but  as  many  of  l^hem  muft  have  fallert 
under  the  obfervation  of  every  one,    we 

ftiall  not  enlarge  upon  them. 

« 

That  favage  women  are  more  generally 
endowed  with  courage  than  thofe  in  civil 
life,  appears  evident  from  what  we  have 
now  mentioned,  as  well  as  from  the  whold 
hiftory  of  mankind;  yet  it  does  not  from 
thence  follow,  that  thofe  in  civil  life  are  left 
confpicuous  for  it,  when  it  is  required  by  the 
circumftances  in  which  they  are  placed* 
And  though  it  is  not  our  intention  to  give  a 
minute  hiftory  of  every  female,  who,  throw* 
ing  afide  the  foftnefs  of  her  fex,  has  fignali- 
fed  herfelf  in  fcenes  of  deveftation  and  fields 
of  blood,  we  think  it  incumbent  on  us  to 
give  a  few  inftances,  to  fhew  how  far  the  fex 
have  been  enabled  to  exert  courage  when  it 
became  neceffary. 

In  ancient  and  modern  hiftory,  we  are 
•  frequently  prefented  with  accounts  of  wo- 
men 
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men,  who>  preferring  dcalth  to  flavety  or  ^yj^' 
{)roftitution,  facrificcd  their  lives  with  the  v;vnj 
moft  undaunted  courage  to  avoid  theni;  of  ftm^e 
ApoUodorus  tells  us^  that  Hercules  having  courage 
takeii  the  city  of  Troy^  prior  to  the  famous  ^^^  " 
fiege  of  it  celebrated  by  Horner^  carried 
away  captive  the  daughter's  of  Laomedon^ 
theti  king.  One  of  thefe,  named  Euthira^ 
being  left  with  feveral  other  Trojan  captives 
on  board  the  Grecian  fleet,  while  the  failors 
went  on  (hore  tb  take  in  ffefh  provilions^ 
had  the  r^folution  to  propbfe,  and  the  power 
to  perfuade  her  companions,  to  fet  the  (hipS 
on  firci  and  to  perifti  amidft  the  devouring 
fldmesi  The  womeri  of  Phoenicia  met  to-^ 
gether  before  an  engagement  which  was  to 
decide  the  fate  of  their  country,  and  having 
agreed  to  biiry  themfelves  in  the  flames,  if 
their  hufbands  and  relations  fhould  be  de- 
feated  ;  in  the  enthufiafm  of  theif  courage 
and  refolution,  they  crowned  her  with  floW'^ 
ers  who  firft  made:  the  propofaL  Many 
ififtances  occur  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Ro-^ 
inans^  of  thfe  Gauls^  and  of  other  nations  in 
fubfequerit  periods;  where  women  being 
driven  to  defpair  by  their  enemies^  bravely 
defended  their  walls^  or  waded  through 
fields  6f  blood  to  aflift  their  countrymen^ 
Vol.  Hi  P  and 
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^xix^*  and  free  thcmfelves  from  flavery  or  from 
O'V^j  raviftimentr  Carracalla  having  taken  pri- 
foneris  fame  Grerman  women,  inhumanly 
offered  them  the  fad  alternative  of  being 
put  to  the  fword,  or  fold  for  flaves.  They 
tinanimoufly  made  choice  of  the  former. 
Difappointed  in  his  view  of  gain,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  led  to  the  market;  but  his  difap^ 
pointment  was  doubled  when  be  found  that 
they  all  had  the  courage  to  prefer  death  to 
flavery.  The  hiftory  of  Arabia  affords  fe- 
veral  inftanccfs  of  the  fortune  of  a  battle 
having  been  reftored  by  the  women,  after 
the  men  had  fled.  This  was  remarkably 
the  cafe  on  the  field  of  Yermcmk,  where  the 
Greeks  and  Arabians  decided  the  fate  of 
Syria.  The  Grecians^  much  more  numerous 
than  the  Arabians,  began  the  onfet  with  fuch 
krefiftable  impetuofity,  that  they  ckove  their 
antagonifts  to  their  tents,  there,,  the  women  . 
ftopped  them,  and  alternately  encouraging 
and  reproaching  them^  threatened  to  join  the 
Greeks ;  but  finding  the  men  diflieartened, 
and  even  one  of  their  braveft  oificers  difpo- 
led  for  flight,^  a  lady  knocked  him  down  with 
a  tent  pole,  calling,  out  to  the  reft  **  Advance, 
•*  and  Paradife  is  before  your  face,  fly,  and 
^  the  fine  of  hell  i&  at  your  backs;''  then? 

Cufning 
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turning  towards  the  enemy,  fee,  with  the  ^  ^j^^* 
other  women^  led  on  the  men  to  renew  the  v^oro 
combat^  and  obftinately  maintained  it  till 
night  obliged  both  armies  to  defift;  the  next 
day  they  renewed  it  again,  and  by  their  va- 
lour at  laft  intirely  routed  and  difperfed  the 
Greeks,  with  the  lofs,  it  is  faid,  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  killed,  and  half  that 
number  taken  prifoners.  Such  heroic  ef- 
forts are  beauties  even  in  the  charaSer  of 
the  fofter  fex,  when  they  proceed  from  ne* 
ceility ;  when  from  choice,  they  are  blemifhes 
of  the  mod  unnatural  kind^  ^indicating  a 
heart  of  cruelty,  lodged  in  a  form  which  has 
the  appearance  of  gentlenefs  and  peace.  We 
therefore  praife  not  the  noble  ladies  of 
Genoa,  who  fired  with  an  intemperate  zeal 
for  recovering  the  Holy  Land,  joined  in  the 
tumultuary  crufades  that  went  againft  it, 
and  perhaps  added  to  the  crimes  of  thefe 
lawlefs  devotees  ;  who  thought  that  becaufe 
they  were  fighting  for  Jefus  Chrift  on  earth, 
they  might  break  the  eternal  laws  he  had 
jnade  in  heaven. 

Were  we  to  defcend  to  particulars,  we 
CQuld  give  innumerable  inftances  of  women, 
vho,  from  Semiramis  to  the  prefent  time, 

P  2  have 
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^xix^'  have  diftinguiftied  thetnfelvcs  by  their  ecu* 
U'vvk  rage.  Such  was  Pehthefilia,  who,  if  we 
may  credit  ancient  (lory,  led  her  army  of 
viragoes  to  the  afliftance  of  Priam,  king  of 
Troy ;  Thomyris,  who  encountered  Cyrus, 
king  of  Perfia ;  and  Thaleftris,  famous  for 
her  fighting,  as  well  as  for  her  amours  with 
Alexander  the  Great.  Such  was  Boadicea, 
queen  of  the  Britons,  who  led  on  that  peo- 
ple to  revenge  the  wrongs  done  to  herfelf 
and  her  country  by  the  Romans.  And  in 
Jater  periods,  fuch  was  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
and  Margaret  of  Anjou ;  which  laft,  accord- 
ing to  feveral  hiftorians,  commanded  at  no 
lefs  than  twelve  pitched  battles.  But  we  do 
notchufe  to  multiply  inftances  of  this  nature, 
as  we  have  already"  faid  enough  to  fhew, 
tliat  the  fex  are  not  deftitute  of  courage 
when  it  becomes  ncceffary ;  and  were  they 
poffefTed  of  it,  when  unneceffary,  it  would 
diveft  them  of  one  of  the  principal  qualities 
for  which  we  love,  and  for  which  we  value 
them^r— No  woman  was  ever  held  up  as  a 
pattern  to  her  fex,  becaufe  Ihe  was  intrepid 
and  brave  ;  no  woman  ever  conciliated  the 
^ffeftipns  of  the  men,  by  rivalling  them  in 
what  they  reckon  the  peculiar  excellencies 
of  their  own  charafler, 

Although 
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Although  from  what  we  have  related  ^5,^^* 
it  appears,  that  an  opinion  has  been  pretty  ^^^^-x^ 
generally  diffufed  among  mankind,  that  the  i„f^ 
female  fex  are  in  body  and  in  mind,  greatly  countries 
inierior  to  the  male ;  yet  that  opmion  has  ^^p^ 


>crior 


pot  been  fo  univerfal  as  to  exclude  every  ^^°^^^' 
exception;  for  whole  nations  in  fome  pe- 
riods, and  fome  individuals  in  every  period, 
have  held  a  contrary  one.     We  have  already 
given  fome  account  of  the  veneration   in 
which  the  ancient  Egyptians  held  their  wo- 
men ;   a  veneration  which  feems  at  leaft  to 
have  continued  to  the  days  of  Cleopatra. 
We  have  feen  other  nations  placing  the  foun- 
tain of  honour  in  the  fex,  and  others  again 
valuing  every  fingle  woman  at  the  rate  of  fix 
men.    We  have  feen  the  Germans  admitting; 
them  to  be  prefent  at,  and  to  direft  their 
eouncils.     The  Greeks,  Romans,   and  an- 
cient Britons,  confecrating  them  to  the  facred 
fundion  of  miniftring  at  the  altars  of  their 
gods.     We  have  feen  the  inftitution  of  chi- 
valry raifing  them  almoft  above  the  level  of 
mortality.     But  in  Italy,  even  in  a  period 
\yhen  chivalry  had  nearly  expired,  we  find 
them  rifen  in  the  opinion  of  the  men,  to  a 
height  at  which  they  never  arrived  before. 
Jn  Rome,  when  it  became  fq   yenaL  that 

every 
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c  XIX  ^*  ^very  thing  could  b?  purchafed  for  money, 
\y^'>^  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  wives  or 
miftreffes  of  the  rich  and  opulent  to  be 
deified  after  death.  In  modern  Italy,  this 
ridiculous  dignity  was  conferred  upon  Joaa 
of  Arragon,  while  living,  by  the  accademy 
of  the  Dubbiofi,  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  and  fifty-one.  Upon  her  fifter, 
the  Marchionefs  de  Gauft,  they  likewife 
conferred  the  title  of  a  divinity ;  and  propo- 
fed  building  a  temple,  in  which  they  (houldi 
both  be  worfhipped  together.  But  fome  of 
the  accademicians  obferving,  that  two  dei- 
ties, efpecially  of  the  feminine  gender,  would 
probably  not  agree  together  in  the  fame 
temple;  it  was  at  laft  refalved,  that  the 
Marchionefs  fliould  be  worfliipped  by  her* 
felf,  and  that  to  her  fifter,  Joan  of  Arragon, 
fhould  be  erefted  a  temple,  of  which  (he 
ihguld  have  the  folc  poffeflion. 


CHAP- 
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CHAP. 


Of  Drefsy  Ornament^  and  fame  other  Method^ 
whereby  Women  endeavour  to  render  them^ 
f elves  agreeable  to  the  Men. 

THE  mutual  inclinatipn  of  the  fexes  to  ^"  x^'* 
each  other,  is  the  fource  of  many  of  ^w^vaj 
tfee  ufeful  arts,  and  perhaps  of  all  the  ele- 
gant refinements ;  by  conjftantly  exerting 
itfelf  in  ftrcnuous  endeavours  to  pleafe ;  to 
be  agreeable,  and  to  be  tieceflary,  it  gives  an 
additional  flavour  to  the  rational  pleafures, 
and  multiplies  even  the  conveniences  of 
life. 

In  the  articles  of  convenience  and  necef*  owigati- 
lity,  we  have  greatly  the  advantage  over  the  fexcj  to 
women,  who,  naturally  rely  on  us  for  what-  *^*^** 
ever  is  ufeful  and  whatever  is  ncceflary.    In 
the  articles  of  pleafure  and  of  refinement, 
they  have  as  much  the  advantage  of  us,,  and 
we  as  naturally  look  up  to  them  as  the 
fource  of  our  pleafures,  as  they  do  to  us  as 
the  fource  of  their  fuftcnancc  and  their  for- 
tunes«    Be&des :the  advantages  of  being  fo 

neceffarv 
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^  XX  ^'  ttedeftafy  to  the  women  on  account  of  ptd^ 
v-/nrx>  curing  them  convenience  and  fubfiftence,- 
men  have  a  thoufaftd  wstys  di'  ingratiating 
ihemfelves  into  the  favour  of  the  fex^  and 
tnay  praflife  them  all  with  opcnnefs  and  frele- 
dom  ;  whereas,  wometi  muft  endeavour  tor 
work  themfelves  into  our  affeftions  by  rne- 
thods  filent  and  difguifed ;  for,  (hould  th6 
mafk  be  thrown  off,  their  intentions  would 
not  only  be  fruftrated,  but'  the  very  attempt 
would  ^n  upon  them  the  character  of  for-*. 
%vardnefs,  and  want  of  that  modefty  which 
cuftom  has  made  fo  ciTential  a  part  of  fe- 
male excellence*  Nothing  appears  motd 
evident,  than  that  we  all  wifh  women  to  bd 
agreeable,  and  to  infinuate  themfelves  inta 
our  favour,  but  then  we  wifh  them  to  do  fd 
by  nature,  and  not  by  art;  or  at  leaft  that 
the  little  art  they  employ,  fhould  look  as  lifccf 
nature  as  poflible. 

Compelled  to  aft  under  thefe  difad(van«* 
tages,  the  k%  are  obliged  to  lay  a  perpetual 
feftraint  on  their  behaviour^  and  often  ta 
difclaim  by  their  words^  and  even  by  theii^ 
a6Hons,  fuch  honeft  and  virtuous  attach- 

■ 

ments  as  they  approve  in  their  hearts.  Whert 
they,  however,  direft  their  attacks  upon  nd 

parti- 
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particular  individual,  when  they  only  ftrive  ^  ^x^* 
to  cultivate  their  minds  and  adorn  their  w^rv* 
bodies,  that,  they  may  become  the  more 
worthy  of  being  honourably  attacked  by  us, 
we  not  onJy  pardon,  but  love  them  for  thofe 
arts,  which,  by  embellifhing  nalure,  render 
her  ftill  more  agreeable* 

Nature  has  given  to  men  ftrength,  and 
to  women  beauty;  our  ftrength  endears  us 
to  them,  not  only  by  affording  them  pro-* 
teftion,  but  by  its  laborious  efforts  for  their 
maintenance ;  their  beauty  endears  them  to 
us,  not  only  by  the  delight  it  offers  to  our 
fcnfes,  but  alfo  by  that  power  it  has  of  fofteti- 
ing  and  compofing  our  more  rugged  paf- 
fions.  Every  animal  is  confcious  of  its  own 
ftrength,  and  of  the  proper  mode  of  employ- 
ing it;  women,  abundantly  confcious  that 
theirs  lies  in  their  beauty,  endeavour  with 
the  utmoft  care  to  heighten  and  improve  it^ 
To  give  fome  account  of  the  many  and 
various  methods  which  have  been  and  ftill 
are  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  is  the  fub- 
jeft  upon  which  we  would  wifh  at  prefent  to 
turn  the  attention  of  our  fair  readers. 

r 
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CHAP.      Next  to  the  procuring  of  daily  food  for 
crvN^   the  fuftenance  of  our  bodies,  that  of  cloth- 
fndTfc  of  ^^g  them  feems  the  inoft  effentially  neceflary, 
cipthing.    and  there  are  few  inventions  in  which  more 
ingenuity  has  been  difplayed,  or  more  ho- 
nour done  to   the   human  underftanding. 
The  art  of  clothing  outfelves  with  decent 
propriety^  is  one   of   thofe  improvements 
which  ftrongly  diftinguifli  us  from  the  brutes; 
that  of  clothing  oufrfelves  with  elegance,  is 
one  of  thofe  which  perpetually  whet  the 
invention,  and  diftingui{h  the  Vfistn  of  tafie 
from  the  mere  imitator. 


caoaths         Though  cloaths  may  appear  effentially 

vented      neceffary  to  us  who  inhabit  the  northern  ex- 

merely  to  trinities  of  thc  globe,  yet  as  they  could  not 

from  cold,  be  fo  in  the   warmer  climates  where  they 

were  firft  invented^  fome  other  caufethan 

merely  that  of  fecuring  the  body  from  the 

injuries  of  the  air  muft  have  given  birth  to 

them.     There  are  in  Afia,  which  we  fuppofe 

to  have  been  firft  inhabited,  a  variety  of 

places  where  cloaths  would  not  only  have 

been  altogether  ufelcfs,  but  alfo  burden- 

fome;  yet  over  all  this  extenfive  country, 

and  in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  except 

among  a  few  of  the  moft  favage  nations,  all 

mankind 
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Ittankind  have  been,  and  ftill  are,  SLCtuftomed  ^  xx^  '• 
to  ufe  feme  kind  of  covering  for  their  bodies.  <r>r\J 
Had  doaths  been  originally  intended  only 
for  defending  the  body  againft  cold,  it  would 
tiaturally  follow,  that  they  muft  have  been 
invented  and  brought  to  the  gneateft  perfec- 
tion in  the  coldeft  regions,  and  that  the  in- 
habitants of  ev^ry  cold  country,  impelled 
by  neceffity,  muft  at  leaft  have  difcovered 
the  ufe  of  them  long  before  the  prefent  time; 
but  neither  of  thefc  is  the  jcafe,  for  the  art 
of  making  garments  was  invented  before  any 
of  the  colder  countries  were  inhabited,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  moft  inhof- 
pitable  regions  of  the  glcfce,  particularly 
about  tiie  ftrei^ts  of  Magellan,  are  at  this 
day  naked^ 

From  thefe  inftances  itfeems  plain,  that  ^^^^^ 
neceflity  was  not  the  fole  caufe  which  firft  to^ha^ 
induced  men  to  cover  their  bodies ;  fome  sjven 
other  reafon  at  leaft  nmft  have  co-operated  clothing, 
with  k>  to  make  the  cuftom  fo  univerfa:!.  but  crro- 
Shame  has  been  alleged  as  this  other  reafon,  ***®^^* 
and  by  fome  faid  to  have  been  the  only 
caufe  of  the  original  invention  of  clothing ; 
but  this  opinion  is  not  fupported  by  fafts, 
for  {hame  does  not  feem  natural  to  mankind ; 

Q»  it 
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^  XX  ^'  ^^  ^^  ^^^  child  of  art,   and  the  nearer  we  ap. 

Lorv  proach  to  nature,  the  lefs  we  are  acquainted 
with  it.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate 
the  various  countries  in  which  both  ienes 
are  entirely  naked,  and  confequently  infen- 
fible  of  any  fhame  on  that  account;  or.which 
is  ftill  a  ftronger  proof  of  our  affertion,  to 
enumerate  thofe,  in  which,  though  cloaths 
are  commonly  made  ufe  of,  yet  no  (hame  is 
annexed  to  uncovering  any  part  of  the 
body.  But  that  we  may  not  build  our  hyr 
pothefifi  entirely  upon  the  cuftoms  of  fava'ge 
life,  let  us  confider  the  ftate  of  infancy  in  the 
moft  polifhed  fociety;  a  ftate,  in  which 
nothing  is  more  obvious,  than  that  neither 
of  the  fexes  havQ  any  fhame  on  account  of 
being  naked  when  feveral  years  old,  and 
that  even  at  the  age  of  feven  or  eight,  ex- 
pofing  every  part  of  the  body,  is  acircum- 
ftance  to  which  they  .pjiy  fo  little  regard, 
tl^at. mothers,  and  other  people  who  have 
the  care  of  them,  often  find  great  difficulty 
in  teaching  them  to  conform  in  this  particu- 
lar to  the  cuftoms  of  their  country,  and  are 
frequently  obliged  even  to  make  ufe  of  corr 
reftiQH  before  they  can  obtain  their  purpofe* 
To  thisteaphing,  and  to  this  correftion,  we 
owe  the  firft  fenfatipns  of  fjiame,  on  pxppfing 

ourfelvea 
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ourfelves  otherwife  than  the  mode  of  our  *^xx.^' 
country  prefcribes,  .  and  cuftom  keeps  up  ^.y-v^j 
thefe  fenfations  ever  after ;  for  (hame  is  not 
excited  by  deviating  from  cuftom,  only  in 
things  which  have  a  real  turpitude  in  their 
nature,  but  alfo  by  deviating  from  it  in  thofe 
things,  that  are  innocent  or  indifferent. 

If  from  the  foregoing:  reafons  it  (hould  ongjuuf 


cioatits 


^appear,  that  the  origin  of  clotliing  was  nei-  owing  to 
ther  altogether  owning  to  neceflity,  nor  to  ^^"^  ^''''^ 
fharae,  then  the  caufe  of  this  origin  ftill 
Remains  to  be  difcovered.  Might  we  hazard  a 
conje6lure  here  we  would  fuppofe  it  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  innate  principle,  efpecially  in 
the  fair  fex,  prompting  them  to  improve 
by  art  thofe  charms  beftoWed  on  them  by 
nature.  The  reafons  which  induce  us  to  be 
of  this  opinion  are,  becaufe,  as  we  obferved 
?ibove,  cloaths  were  invented  in  a  climate 
^where  they  were  but  little  wanted  to  defend 
from  the  cold,  and  in  a  period  when  the  hu- 
man race  were  too  innocent,  as  well  as  too 
rude  and  uncultivated,  to  have  acquired  the 
fenfe  of  {hame.  Becaufe,  alfo,  in  looking 
over  the  hiftory  of  marjkind,  it  appears,  that 
an  appetite  for  ornament,,  if  we  may  fo 
call  it,  is  univerfally  diffufed  among  them, 

w^herever 
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^  "j*  *■•  whetevd^  they  havfc  the  leall  leifure  from  tKe 
L/v%^  indifpenfible  duty  of  procuring  daily  food^ 
or  are  not  deprefled  with  the  moft  abfolutje 
llavery ;  all  favage  nations,  even  though  to- 
tally naked^  Ihew  their  love  of  ornament  by 
marksj  itains^  and  paintings  of  various  kinds, 
Uppn  their  bodies,  and  thefe  frequently  of 
the  mod  fhining  and  gaudy  colours.  Every 
people^  whofe  country  affords  any  materials^ 
and  who  have  acquired  any  art  in  fabricating 
theriij  fhew  all  the  ingenuity  they  can  in 
decking  and  adorning  themfdves  to  the  beft 
advantage,  with  what  they  have  thus  fabri- 
cated* Thefe  circumftanoes  ftrongly  de-* 
monftratej  that  the  love  of  ornament  is  ^ 
n^ttural  priBciple^  which  fibews  itfelf  in  every 
country^  almoft  without  one  fingle  excep* 
tion.    But  further,  were  cloaths  intended 

■ 

only  to  defend  from  the  cold,  or  to  cover 
{hamej  the  moft  plain  and  fimple  would 
ferve  thefe  purpofes  ;  at  feaft  as  well,  if  not 
better  than  the  moil  gay  and  ornamental ; 
hut  the  plain  aftd  the  fimple,  every  where 
give  way  to  the  gay  and  the  omamentaL 
Ornaroentj  therefore,  muil  have  been  one 
of  die  caufes  which  gave  birth  to  the  origin 
of  clothing* 


As 
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As  there  is  in  human  nature  a  ftrong  pro-  /"-  ^^  ^' 
penfity  to  the  love  of  variety,  this  might  ^>^v%> 
likcwife  contribute  to  the  ufe  of  clothing ;  '^^^^  ^^ 
abfolute  nakednefs  having  nothing  to  pre^  pwing  ai- 
fent  but  the  fame  objefi,  in  the  fame  fhape  ^^^l^^J 
and  colour,  and  without  any  other  variation  yaiicty. 
of  circumftances  than  what  arife  from  change 
of  attitude,  is  not  likely  to  excite,  and  ftill 
left  likely  to  continue  the  pafTion  of  love. 
In  countries  therefore,   where  women  are 
conftantly  in  the  original  ftate  of  nature, 
they  are  much  lefs  objefts  of  dcfire,   than 
where  they  are   enabled  by  drefs  to  v&ry 
their  figure  and  their  fhape,   conftantly  to 
ftrike  us  with  fome  new  appearance,  and  to 
fhew,  or  conceal  from  us,  a  part  of  their 
charms,  as  it  fhall  bcft  anfwer  their  purpofe^ 
It  is  probable  that  the  fex  became  early  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  difadvaptages  of  ap- 
pearing perpetually  the  fame ;   and  that  to 
remedy  them,  they  contrived,  by  degrees, 
to  alter  themfelves  by  the  aflillance  of  drefs 
and  ornament. 


Because  favage  life  is  the  ftate  that  apr  ^'^^"'"cn^ 
preaches  neareft  to   nature ;   and  becaufe,  by  fomc 
in  this  ftate,  women  fometimes  negleft  every  ^""^  *  ^*' 
kind  of  drefs  and  ornament,  it  has  therefore  fion  of 

been  '^^*^- 
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CHAP,  been  concluded,  that  to  dreis,  and  to  onW» 
L/-YXy  ment  themfelves,  is  a  paflion  not  natural  to 
thefex.  But  this  conclufion  will  be  found 
to  be  improperly  drawn,  when  we  confider, 
that  wherever  women  totally  ttegleft  orna- 
ment and  drefs,  it  is  either  where  they  have 
no  materials  for  thefe  purpofes,  as  in  the 
Streiglits  of  Magellan ;  or  where  they  are 
fo  depreffed  with  Ilavery  and  ill-ufage,  as 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoka,  that  a  paf- 
fion  fo  natural,  is  totally  deflroyed  by  the 
feverity  of  their  fate ;  for  even  in  the  moll 
favage  ftates  of  mankind,  if  the  women  are 
not  depreffed  with  abjeft  flavery,  they  make 
every  effort,  and  ftrain  every  nerve  to  get 
materials  of  finery  and  of  drefs.  On  the 
coafl  of  Patagonia,  where  the  natives  of 
both  fexcs  are  almoft  entirely  naked,  the 
women,  in  point  of  ornament,  were  much 
on  an  equality  with  the  men,  and  painted 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner;  and  one  of 
them,  even  finer  than  any  of  her  male  or 
female  companions,  had  not  only  bracelets 
on  her  arms,  but  ftrings  of  beads  alfo  inter- 
woven with  her  hair.  Among  many  of  the 
tribes  of  wandering  Tartars,  who  are  almoff 
as  rude  and  uncultivated  as  imagination  can 
paint  them,  the  women,  though  in  a  great 

meafure 
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BieAfure  confined^  dre  loaded  with  a  jiippfii-  ^  \^^' 
JTion  of  the  .richeft  ornamicnts  their  hufbanHs  y^r>r>a 
or  relations  can  prociire  fdr  then)*  But  it 
would  be  needlefs  to  adduce  any  more  proofs 
in  fupport  df  our  opinion ;  the  w|[iolc!  hiftory 
bf  mankifld,  ancient  and  modern^  is  fo  full 
df  them,  that>  unlefs  we  drawgefteralcon«»- 
clufions  frdm  particular  inftances^  we  cannot 
(entertain  a  doubt,  that  the  love  df ,  finery  is 
mdre  natural  to  the  other  fex  than  to  ours* 

•  t         * 

V  •  k  * 

TAKiNG.it  then  for  granted,  thstthe  Idve  sintpiicUy 
bf  drefs  is  a  riatural  appetite^  vft  may  rea-  mitwe 
fonably  cdnclude^  that  it  began  to  ftiew  itfelf  ^^^'^^^ 
in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world;  but  in  what 
tnarinef  it  was  firft  exerted,  and  what 
materials  originally  offered  themfelves  for 
its  gratification^  are  fbbje6^s  of  which  wfc 
know  but  little.  The  firft  garment  men- 
tioned by  hiftory^  was  compofed  of  leaves 
fewed  together,  but  with  what  they  were 
fewed^  we  have  ho  account;  Strabo  tells 
tis^  that  fome  nations  clothed  themfelves 
With  the  bark  df  trees,  others  with  herbs 
or  refedsj  rudely  woven  together.  Of  all 
fttber;  materials,  the  fliins  of  animals  feerft 
to  hvayi  jbeeil  the  moft  univerfdly  tifed 
inthe^ageS  wc  are  confideringj  but  being 
Voulh  R  then 
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^  XX.**'  *^**  ignorant  of  the  method  df  making  thefe 
t>i^^vx>  jkins  flexible  by  the  ait  of  tanning,  or  of 
iep^mtiB^  the  hair  from  them,  they  wore 
iheih  in  the  fame  ftate  in  which  they  came 
^  from  the  bodies  of  the  animals.  Finding 
them^  however,  cumberfome  and  inconve- 
nient in  this  con&tion,  they  endeavoured  to 
,iiifcover  fome  method  of  rendering  them 
inore  pliable,  and  better  adapted  to  their 
pnrpofes ;  the  difcovery  was  made,  but 
when,  or  where,  is  uncertain.  Herodotus 
tells  us,  that  the  ancient  Lybian  women  wore 
ttiantles  of  goat  ikins  tanned  and  dyed  red, 
a  confiderable  piece  of  finery  in  thofe  times ^ 
and  the  ancient  annats  of  China  inform  us,| 
that  Tchinfang,  one  of  their  firft  kings, 
taught  them  to  prepare  the  (kins  of  anintak 
for  garments,  by  taking  off  the  hair  with  a 
-wooden  roller;  but  even  after  the  &in& 
irf  animals  were,  by  the  various  methods 
praftifed  in  different  countries,  rendered 
fomething  more  convenient,  they  were  not 
naturally  adapted  to  form  a  neat  and  cola- 
modius  covering  for  tbe^ human  body ;  many 
of  them  were  too  little,  others  too  large ; 
thofe  that  were  too  large,  it  was  an  eafy 
mMter  to  make  lefs  at  pkafure ;  but  thofe 
were  too  little,  could  not  be  enlarged 

*   without 
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wthout  the  art  of  fewing  them  together  i  ^  p  J  ^^ 

an  art,  which  many  nations  wefc  long  i»  vyv\j 
difcovcring.    Thread  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  among  the  moft  early  inventions, 
as  we  may  fuppofe  from  finding  feveral  fa- 
vages  at  this  day  ignorant  of  k ;  aad  without 
thread,    they  could  ^  do  nothing,     Hefiod 
informs  us,  That^  inftead  of  thread,  the  amt 
cients  ufed  the  (inews  of  animals  'dried,  and 
fplit  into  fmarll  fibres.    Thor&s,  &aq»  bones, , 
and  the  like,  fupplied  the  place  (of  needles, 
and  of  thc^  rude  materials ;  and  in  ihis  rude 
manner  were  the  cjoaths,  or  xathpr  cover*- 
ir^s,  of  the  firft  ages  made ;  but  we  muft 
obferve,  that  they  were  not  fitted  to  the  body 
as  at  pre&nt ;  }mt  all  lode»  and  nearly  of 
an  equal  fize ;  a  ctDcmttftance  Arongly  pro^ 
ved  by  the  maiay  changes  of  raiment  in  the 
pc^eflion  of  the  gceat,  in  which  they  "ufed 
to  clothe  the  gucfts  who  came  to  vifit  them ; 
purpofes  which  they  never  could  have  an* 
fweired,  had  they  beim  all  exadly  fitted  to 
the  body  of  the  original  owner ;  bdt  this 
tiFoumllance  is  4ilfo  futther  proved  firom  the 
clothing  of  thofe  nations  which  retain  ftill 
the  ftrongeft  traces  of  antiquity.    The  gat-  * 
meQts  of  the  Welch,  and  Scot(?h  Highlanders, 

Z  are. 
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^ ^y^^'  ^^^»  ^*  ^^^^  ^^y*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  loofe,  that  they 
W/W  may  eafily  b?  appliecj  to  the  ufe  of  any 


wearer 


t 


Improve-      ^g  fociety  began .  to  Improve,  and  the 
the  art  pf  iexes  became  more  ambitious  or  rendering 
ciotbing.  themfelves   agreeable  jto  each  other,  they 
endeavoured  to  difcover  fueh  materials  as 
could   be  made  into  garments  of  a  more 
commodius  nature  than  the  leaves  and  bark 
of  trees,  or  the  fkins  of  animals ;  and  their 
firft  efforts  were  probably  made  upon  camePs 
hair;  a  mateiial  which  they  ftill  work  up 
into  clothing  in  the  Eaft.     From  earners 
hair,  the  tranfition  to  wool  was  eafy  and 
natural ;.  and  it  would  foon  be  found,  that 
either  of  them  formed  a  covering,   not  only 
more  pliable,  warm,  and  fubftantial ;  but 
7alfo  moxc  elegant,  than  any  thing  that  had 
been  before  made  ufe  of.    At  what  period 
they  firft  invented  the  art  of  converting  thefe 
materials  into  garments  is  uncertain :  all  we 
know  is,  that  it  was  y^^y  early ;   for,  in  the 
patriarchal  ages,  we  are  told  of  the  great 
pare  t^kpn  by  the  inhabitants  of  Paleftine 
and  M^fopotaraia,  in  flieering  their  fheep; 
the  wool  pf  which  they,  no  doubt,  had  the 

ar$ 
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Wt  of  making  into  covering  and  to  orna-  ^^xx.^* 
ment.  The  ufes  which  were  now  made  of  o^ro 
wool  and  of  camel's  hair,  might  poflibly 
fuggeft  the  firft  idea  of  feparating  into  dif- 
tin£l:  threads  the  fibres  of  plants,  fo  as  to 
eon  vert  them  into  the  fame  ufes  :  but  what- 
ever ftarted  that  idea,  it  obtained  an  early 
footing  among  mankind.  In  the  plagues 
which  were  fent  to  diftrefs  Egypt,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Ifraelites,  we  read  of  the  de- 
Ikuftion  of  the  flax  ;  and  in  periods  a  little 
pofterior,  we  have  frequent  mention  made 
of  the  fine  linen  of  Egypt.  Such  were  the 
materials  in  which  men  clothed  themfelves 
in  the  firft  ages.  We  fhall  now  take  a  Ihort 
view  of  what  they  hsid  for  ornament  and 
(how, 

In  the  days  of  Abraham,  the  art  of  orna-  omamcnt 
mentmg  the  body  with  various   materials  firft  a^w 
was  far  from  being  unknown  ;  they  had  then  '^*"'' 
Jewels  of  feveral  kinds,  as  well  as  yeflels  of 
gold  and  filver.   Eliezar,  Abraham's  fervant, 
when  he  went  to  court  Rebecca,  for  Ifaac 
his  matter's  fon,    carried  along  with  him 
jewels  of  gold,  and  of  filver,  and  bracelets, 
and  rings,    as  prefents  to  procure  him  a 
favourable  reception,    We  find  the  fame 

Rebecca 
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c  H  A  ?»•  Rebecca  afterwards  in  poffeffion  of  |>erfu* 
v^-yxj  toed  garments,  which  flie  put  on  her  ton 
Jacob,  to  enable  him  to  cheat  his  father,  by 
pairing  himfelf  upon  him  for  his  brother 
Efau;     When  they  had  arrived  at  the  lux- 
ury of  perfuming  theit  apparel,  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  modes  of  dreifiog  were 
not  fo  plain  and  (imple  as  fbme  would  en« 
deavour  to  perfuade  us*    Jacob  gave  his 
beloved  fon  Jofeph  a  coat  of  divers  colours, 
luppofed  to  be  made  of  couon,  a^d  firi^r 
than  thofe  of  his  brethren ;  iwrhich  ftirred  up 
their  envy,  and  was  the  caufc  of  their  fel- 
ling him  for  a  Have  into  Egypt.    But  not- 
withftanding  all  this  finery,  th/t  people  of 
the  primitive  ages  were  not  acquainted  wkh 
the  art  of  dreffing  gracefully ;  their  upper 
garment  was  only  a  piece  of  cloth,  in  which 
they  wrapped  themfel  ves ;  nor  had  they  any 
other  contrivance   to  keep  it  Arm^  about 
them,  than  by  holding  it  round  th'^^odies^ 
Many  uncultivated  nations  at  this  day  exhi- 
bit the  fame  rude  appearance*    We  have  4 
{Irikin^  inftanee  of  this  in  Otaheite,  where 
the  people  wrap  themfelves  in  pieces  of 
cloth  of  a  length  ^moft  incredible ;  aod  the 
higher  the  rank  of  the  wearer^  fo  much  4he 
greater  is  the  length  of  his  clothe    In  the 

patri^r 
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paitriarchal  ages,  the  Ifraelites  had  advanced  ^  "x  **• 
a  few  fteps  beyond  -the  fiitiplicity  we  have  ltn'-nj 
now  defcribed;  they  had  garments  made 
with  flceves,  and  cloaks  which  they  threw 
ovcir  ail }  but  their  (hoes  were  like  thofe  of 
the  neighbouring  nations,  only  compofed 
of  pieces  of  leather,  to  defend  the  foles  of 
their  feet,  and  fattened  on  with  thongs.  So 
partially  covered  they  never  could  travel 
on  foot,  nor  hardly  ftir  abroad,  without  hav- 
ing their  feet  much  defiled ;  it  was  therefore 
always  heceflary  to  wafh  them  when  they  got 
home,  a  ceremony  often  mentioned  in  the 
fcripture,  which  the  fervant  generally  per- 
formed to  his  matter,  and  the  matter  often 
to  his  vilitors  and  guetts. 

Amidst  all  thcfe  anecdotes  of  the  drefe  i>«f»'<»f 
01  the  nrlt  ages,  it  is  not  a  little  lurpriung,  j„thcfirft 
that  we  have  no  account  of  what  was  worn  *s«»»  not 

.  ,^M^  ,        r  defcribed. 

by  tiHRIfomen,  except  the  tew  ornaments 
given  to  Rebecca,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  But  though  we  cannot  now 
conjefture  what  was  their  drefs,  we  are  af- 
fured,  that  it  differed  on  account  of  different 
circiimftancefi.  For  Tamar,  before  ihe  went 
to  fit  by  the  way-fide,  to  impofe  herfelf 
«pon  Judah  for  an  harlot,  was  habited  in 

the 
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Chap,  the  garments  peculiar  to  a  widbWi  \vhick 
xjr>n^  fhe  put  ofF,  and  dreffed  herfelf  in  fueh  a$ 
were  peculiar  to  an  harlot.  Whenc6  it  ap- 
pears, that  not  only  widows  and  harlots j  but 
perhaps  feveral  other  conditions,  were  dif^ 
tinguiflbed  from  one  another  by  patrtkulaf 
dreffes;  a  ftrong  proof  that  drefs  was  in 
thefe  periods  a  circumftance  of  no  fmall 
importance,  and  greatly  attended  to ;  for^ 
where  drefs  is  only  in  its  infancy,  it  is  not 
made  ufe  of  as  a  badge  to  diftinguifti  one^ 
perfon  from  another;  but  in  poliflied  na- 
tions, it  is  not  only  made  ufe  of  to  diftinguifh 
jrank,  but  even  profeffions  and  cireumftafiH 
ces  are  marked  out  by  iu 

Some  of  the  neighbouring  nations^  and 
jjarticularly  the  Midianites,  hady  in  the  pri- 
mitive ages,  carried  their  attention  t6  drefe 
ftill  farther  than  the  Ifraelites ;  for  we  read 
in  the  book  of  Judges,  of  their  gold  chains,- 
brjiCelets,  ring5,  tablets,  purple  ornaments 
of  their  kings,  and  even  gold  chains  or  col-* 
lars  for  the  necks  of  their  camels^  Thougli 
the  drefs  of  the  common  people  orf  Egypt 
feems  to  have  been  iimple,  yet  the  great 
made  ufe  of  a  variety  of  decorations.  They* 
had    changes    of  raiment.     Jofeph  .gavc^ 

changes 


icla[iiiffB;af .'t&inHJiK  td  «ich  of  his  jbrethren.  <^^ *^ 
Jjihey  nsoirc  gatiiieots  Tiiadc  of  cottian;,  aiaid  v./:v^. 
tiaftif  ^haai€P'^dufm dthekt  iiec^. ;  \Ai  :ta  the 
dre&  df 'the  rvroiiiseni .  aU.  iwc  kiidw  6£  it  is^ 
tiiat:)thje3i$^haid  Qnlf*  one  icind^  ivvhere^s  the. 
m&a  Ircpd.itaOTci  whetfacr  i^y  :6ine  kind  of 
dxcfs  oniy^  is  meant,,  that  all  itheif  .'vjariety. 
df;idiatiges  Were  madfe  in  one  ^Ihtoii,  or  of 
tiiei£biidsT(irtix]if:m  is  uriccitaih ;  btit 

febire^er.  tbik^  \jc^:  -tlttey  fcati^;  i)jefi<Jc$  tbcir 
ckratfos,  ^aiv^ariet^  ^f.dmaaneoi'Si;  ibr  Mofes 
uiHs  tts^  that  wbfen  tJie  Ifraditcs  JiriaHy  jdc4 
pswtedfrom  Egypt,  they  tvere .  drdered  td 
borfovr:  jewdls  of  gaW  and  jewels  of  filver;^ 
to  put  iliera  on  their  fonts  and  daughters^  and 
to  fpoil  the  Egyptiacs;  N^r  naed  we  wo6* 
der^  that  they  were  poffeflfed  of 't-befe.  things! 
at:  ;the  qpieriod  whfeji  the  Iftaelrfees  Wfcot  owf 
from^them^  for  eveft  in  the  day$  of  Jafephi 
kkury;:*ad  nfagriificence  w«re  carried  to  9 
gn»t  dieight ;  thqy  hkdl  'befides. iheir  jeYfeU> 
\*elfels  r  df  gold  acd  filver,  fiehrftuffs/  and 
penftKBts  5  were  waited  upon  by  p^  «umb«!' 
of  IflplyfiJ,  jand  drawit  ihchariot*^  t>f  jvMcK 
they  had  fc vecaj  forts, :  .  Ihey  ch«d  wferoi- 
deries  of  various  kinds,  which  weifc?^lfp.ufed 
among  the  neighbouring  nations ;  for  Mofes 
m^^tpns  works  of  embroidery,  with  an 
Vol.  II.  &  agree- 
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^xx  ^'  agreeable  variety;  and  Pihiy  tplls^usi  that 
ov^o  they  painted  Hnen  by  laymg  certain  drugs 
upon  it^  From  all  tbefe  anecdoti^s,  as  veil 
as  from  the  immenfe  fuans  which  .wc  have 
already  taken  notice  of  being  allotted  to  the 
toilette  of  the  queens  of  Egypt, .  we  may . 
conclude  that  the  drefs  of  their  women  was 
at  lead  coftly;  if  not  elegants  We  fiiaU 
finifh  what  we  had  to  fay  on  this  fubje6l  by 
«  obferving,  that  what  mod  particularly  dif- 
tinguifhed  this  people,  was  their  attention 
to  cleanlinefs' ;  they  not  only  kept  their  gar- 
ments exceedingly  neat,  but  the  opulent 
had  them  wafhed  every  time  they  put  them 
on ;  this  a:ppears  the  more  remarkable,  as 
cleanlitjefs  feems  to  have  been  no  general 
virtue  of  the  aiKients.  The  Scythians  ncvep 
waftied  themfelves,  left  it  Ihould  fpoil  the 
beauty  of  their  fkin,  but  they  ufed  a  fucce- 
daneum ;  they  pounded  Cypfefs  and  Cedar 
with  incenfe,  infufed  the  powder  in  water, 
made  it  into  a  pafie,  and  fpread  it  over 
their  faces ;  wheii'  it  came  off,-  it  i»  faid^ot 
only  to  have  fmoothed  and  beautified,  but 
«ven  to  have  perfumed  the  part  upon  whick 

it  was^laidr 

...  .  , 


t  « 
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iTrt  ATI, beauty  .was  in  all  ages  thefubj^ft  ^  ^^Z' 
of'  praife  and  of  JHattery,  we  may  infer  from  ^^^r>n<j^ 
the  nature  of  man,  is  well  as  learn  from  the  J^^* 
fpngs  of  the  ^ancient  biards.  When  women,  J^a^c  ufe 
werepxaifed,  when  they  were  flattered  on 
this  fubjefl,  ;it  was  natural  for  them  to  wifli 
tp  fee  thofex:harms  of  which  they  had  heard 
fo  much  ;  but  ingenuity  could  not  difcover 
the  method  of  doing  this,  it  was  more  pro- 
bably chance  which  found  it  out.  Some 
perfon,  looking  on  the  clear  furface  of  a 
fpiooth  pool,  faw  his  own  image  in  the  wa^^ 
ter ;  this  furnifticd  the  firft  hint  that  every 
polilhed  furface  wowld  have  the  fame  effe6l| 
hence  mirrors  were  made  in  a  very  6arly 
period  in  Egypt;  and  from  the  Egyptians 
probably,  the  Ifraelites  firft  borrowed  that 
art ;  for  mirrors  were  common  among  them 
in  tjieir  paflage  through  the  wildernefs, 
as  appears  from  Mofes  having  made  his 
l^ver  of  brafs,  of  the  mirrors  offered 
by  the  women  who  attended  at  the  door 
of  the-  tf^h^rnsLch,.  The  art  of  making 
mirrors  pf  glafs  was  not  known  iq  thele 
days.  The  firft  and  beft  are  faid  to 
have,  been  made  long  after, ,  .of  a  fand 
fouqd  on    the  coafts'^f  the ,  Xyn^n,  fea ; 

§-2  thofe 


^ 
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p"^'A  P-  thofe '  theh  in  pfe  W0r<fev.'n*|d«  <)f ;  iigkly 
^^yy  polifted  metal.  In  Egyj[>«,'  ^ttd  in  Paleftine, 
they  were  of  brafs.  W^eh  the- anciifent" Pe- 
ruvians were  firft  difcovei^ed,  thfeir  toirrofs 
wefre  of  brafs :  and,  at  this  diy,'  in  the  Eaft, 
they  are  commonly  ma<ief  of  that^  or  fome 
^her  metal,  capable  of  receiving  a  firte 
poKffi. 

The  ufe  of  mirrorsi  among  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Ifraelites,  is  a  proof  that  the  ages 
under  review  were  not  fo  rude  and  limple 
as  foriie  would  infmuate.  Many  nations  at 
tfiis  period  have  not  arrived  to  the  know- 
ledge of  mtrroTs.  ■  The  people  of  New 
Zealaiad  were  furprifed'  at  this  mode  of 
viewing'  their  own  ftCes,  artd  behnved  on 
the  oceafioii  with  W  mixture  of  the  mo  ft; 
ridiculous  grimace  and  mferriment.  Almoft 
every  writer,  of  voyages  into  favage  coun- 
tries, prefents  us  with  Jriftories  of  a  fimilar 
nature.  How  rapid  is  the  progreft  of  hu- 
man genius  inr  fome  cfountrie^  f  How  flow  in 
others  ?  Whence  arrfps*  this  diverfity  ?  Is  it 
ftem  diroa:te',  from  neceffity,  or  from  a 
difference  in  the  original  powers  and  fa- 
cuhifes  of  the  mind?     Is  it  poffible  that 

favages 


favages  never  have  feen  themfelves  in  the  ^^^  **• 
water  ?  If  they  ha^^,  why  (hould  they  be  co^ 
furprifed  at  feeing  themfelves  in  a  looting- 
glafs? 
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CHAP.    XXI. 

•  4 

The  fame  SubjeB;  continued. 

c  "x  I  ^''  T  N  periods  fo  remote  as  thefe  we  are  now 
o^v^o  ^  confidering,  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to 
give  any  diftinft  detail  of  the  various  dreffe$ 
made  ufe  of;  we  have  neither  defcriptions 
nor  monuments  left  to  elucidate  fo  dark  a 
fubjeft;  nor,  if  we  had,  is  it  our  intention 
to  give  a  minute  and  circumftantial  account 
of  every  article  ufed  at  the  female  toilette ; 
we  only  mean  to  point  out  that  drefs  has 
been  an  objefl  of  general  attention,  and 
in  what  manner  this  attention  has  exerted 
itfelf ;  and  we  fhall  leave  our  readers  to 
coufider,  how  far  the  care  beftowed  on  it 
may  elucidate  the  mianners  of  the  times, 
and  how  thefe  manners  might  influence  the 
piodes  of  altering  and  forming  it. 

drcili°^  Among  other  fubjefts  of  popular  decla- 
mcrs  fnation,  the  prefent  luxury  of  drefs  affords 
againftor.  ^  conftant  ODDortunitv  of  endeavouring  to 
and  fine-  perfuaiie  us,  that  our  own  times  far  furpafs 
'^  '  in  thi^  article  every  thing  that  has#gone  be- 
fore 
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fotc  us ';  ^nd  tlikt  duf  own  country  furpaffes  ^^^J' 
ail  the  \^arld;(  But  this  is  fto  moire  than  mei^  ^.ty^j 
declamAtiori ;  for '  if  wfe  look  \^Ck  even  to 
Very  remote  periods  of  fikntiquity,  \ve  fhall 
find  that  the  fame  thing  was  then  the  lubje6i 
of  declamatioii  as  well  as  at  pr^fent*  Thd 
third'  chapter  of  Ifaiah  prefents  us  with  an 
account  of  the  finery  of  the  daughters  of 
Babylon;   whiih  no  modem  extravagancy 

•        •  •  ■       ,        -    St 

has'hithertft  feijaalled*  H6mer  dreffes  feveral 
of  his  heroes  airid' ^heroines  with  a  riiagnifi* 
cerkceto  which  we  afeftiiange#s^;'  %nd  Gleo^ 
patr^  Exhibited  an  extravagance  ifi  hei^ 
drefs  ^nd  entertainments,  .  :Which  '  in  our 
tifties  Would'  beggar  th^  moft  wealthy  po- 
tentate on  the  gT<>be,  We  might  eiafily  muU 
tiply  inftaiices  to^  fliew  th«  fplendour  and 
magnificence  of  the  aflcicniS;^  bttt  thofe 
already-  given,  are  fufficient  to  teach  ^us  how 
little  reftfon  there  is?  for  declaimers  to  vilify 
rfie-|)r6f€fni  times ;  tior^  have  they  mor6 
rcaf<3n  to  exclaim  '  agai^ift-  ?Ms  country; 
Whofevjftt  has  feien  '  tKe  ■  fptettdQur^  of  the 
Ea^,  muft  Isrugb^  at  eveiy'fatire  on  that 
of  Europe.  When  the  emperors  of  the 
Moguls  appeared  in  public,'  the  wealth  and 
maghificenbe  exhibited,  were  fuflBcierit  tcf 
beggar  all  defeription ;  '  even;  the  Khalifs^ 
*     '   '^'  *    fuccefTors 
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^5x1^'  fticceffotsiQ.MAhpms^vJp:  these  puhik  en^ 

uwr  tertainianents  and  cerqa)?i9i)ie^  Were  fpl^ndi^ 
and  coftly  beyond  o^r:  coticeptiOfji.  Tin 
tnarriage  of  Almamoiui?  yi}ik  tljp  dwgJH*!' 
pf  Haffan  ,Sahal,  was  celebrated  vfith  » 
paagnifiGeftce  ■  barc^ly  :  tp.lje;  pFp^i^ed  J>y;  ^ 
Eur:opoan*  Slaves  of  both  fiax€§tw^f evader 
prcfent5  of  by  the  bride's;  father,)  t5J:;evefy 
grandee  who  was  fubgefl: 'to  AlrR?i|90vift 
While  t^c  prelimij?3rie§:  of: the.  ntjpti^t^.V^fifg 
fettling  at  Foftjal  Sale^.<tl|e  twp  co«n*;>te|» 
every  d^y  entertained  with^^jilj:  the  l^:?^uf io^^ 
and  voluptuous  .  fpeft^Jes-j^^f  i  ^yp  cEl^f 
When  the  bargain;  wa«:<:o!Q?lHdedii.8nd.th!5 
bride  and  bridegroonj  depai*^d^  [they  found 

the  roadiVom ihmc^toB^ghd^td^  almf^m 
hundred  miks,  covered  wiA  roatts  .of  ^^MiJ 
and  filver  ftuffr,  on^  thfi-head-drefs  "^  ths 

bride,  a  thoufp«d.  .pcJt,rIj  Atfi  fatd  to  hstyjj 
been  arranged,  every;  epg  of  tjlieto  of' art 
immenfe  value.  We.  cQuld  ifiU  up  jpaf^ 
pages  with  a  recital  of.  cftftetn  magnificence, 
bat  this  6ngleexarnple:v«U&ifficitnil)y  ihew 
ijis  how  rnvjch  it  exceeds  our  -owtf. 


4 


THoyaH  a  variety  pf  precious  ilon?^ 

were  m^de  ufe  of  by  .  iS)^  apcientsk^ . :  it  'vk 

probabfe  .thpy.  were  JMn^fljiy^ntpd  w^  ihjsr 

.j  diamond. 
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tliarn6nd>  upoii  which  modern  refinement  ^^m.^* 
has  ftamped  fuch  an  immenfe  value.  Some  ^'v/ 
have  imagined,  that  Homer  and  Hefiod  have  ^^^^^^l 
mentibned  this  ftone  by  the  name  of  Adamas  qi^amtea 
and  Addmantinbs  i\  but  it  has  been  more  ju*^  Iilm«»t 
dicioufly  fuppofed,  that  thefe  Greek  terms  ' 

have  not  the  leaft  relation  to  it*  Pliny,  vho 
has  taken  much  pains  to  invcftigate  the  dif- 
covery  of  precious  ftones,  can  find  no  men*- 
lion  of  this  till  a  period  near  the  beginning 
of  the  Chriftiaii  sera.  But  long  after  the 
difcovery  of  diamonds,  they  did  not,  for 
want  of  being  properly  polifhed,  difplay 
half  their  luilre ;  the  art  of  giving  them  this 
iuftre  by  polilhing  therA  with  their  own  duft^ 
is  but  a  late  invention,  and  afcribed  to 
Lewis  de  Berqueii,  a  native  of  Bruges,  who 
lived  Only  between  three  and  fourhundre4 
years  ago* 


A  D£SiA£  of  attraftinff  tlie  iDublic  at*  »!a««nJii 
tention,   firft  proftipted  the  human  race  to  found, 
ornament  themfelves  with  the  mbft  Ihining 
and  brilliant  things  wllic!h  fiature  cbuld  fup--  * 
ply.    Among  thefe,  the  diamond,  after  it 
Was  difcovered,  held  the  Chief  tank ;  it  Wa^, 
therefore,    natural,    that  the  mines  which 
produce  it  ftiOuld  be  fought  after  With  avj- 

V0L.11,  T  dity, 
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^xxr^*  dity,  and  prefcrved  with  care.    It  would 
v-/-yNj    perhaps  be  confidered  as  foreign  to  our 
purpofe,  to  give  an  account  of  every  par- 
ticular fpot  where  diamonds    are   foupdj 
fuffice  it  therefore  to  fay,  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  dug  up  m  the  dominions 
of  Spaitt  and  Portugal.     In  the  Brazils  the 
Portuguefe  have  a  company  which  has  m 
«xclufive  right  to  the  diamond  mi^es,  and 
the  laws  ena6lcd  by  that  company  for  their 
fecurity,  are  fubverfiyc  of  juftice,  policy^ 
and  mercy.    Not  contented  with  inflifting 
inftant  death  upon  every  granger  found 
within  a  certain  diftance  of  the  miiaes,.  they 
have  alfo  depopulated  and  turned  into  an 
mnacceflibfc  wafte,  a  diftrift  of  country  to 
the  extent  of  three  hundred  miles^  around 
them^   Such  are  the  crimes  by  which  man- 
kind become  poffeffed  of  this  mpffi  impor- 
tant   bagatelle^   which    now    diftinguifhe^ 
grandeur  and  opulence  from  the  k>wer  an^ 
more  humble  ranks  of  life.^ 

i^oreof       Individuals  of  the  human  fpccies,  like 

twijTdif.  thofe  of  all  others,  grow  old^  and  fuflfer  by 

piajcd.     (Jceay ;  but  th?  fpecies  itfelf^  always  the  fame, 

is  cohftantly  diftingiiilhcd  by  the  fame  pro* 

penHbies,  andi  a^uated  by  the  fame  paifioiiSr 

It 
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it  treads  in  the  fame  path  that  it  did  five  ^  ^xi.*"* 
hundred  years  ago.  Dignity  and  power  n^^>^o 
were  then.,  as  well  as  now,  in  many  places 
conferred  by  opulence,  and  diftinguiftied  by 
ornament  and  drefs;  and  beauty  was  fond.of 
adding  to  nature,  by  all  the  decorations  and 
embellifhments  of  art.  Aaron  was  diftin* 
guilhed  by  a  profufion  of  ornaments ;  the 
greateft  part  of  the  heroes  of  Homer  were 
diftinguiftied  by  the  richnefs  and  brilliancy 
of  their  armour;  and  the  kings  of  the  ancient 
Mcdes  and  Perfians,  and  of  many  of  the 
neighbouring  nations,  had  golden  fcepters^ 
jLS  enfigns  of  their  power  and  authority. 

But  to  return  from  the  fubjeft  of  badgM 
of  diftinfiion,  to  the  drefs  and  ornament  of 
common  life.  In  ancient  Babylon,  the  men 
wore  fluffs  wrought  with  gold  and  filver, 
ornamented  with  coftly  embroidery,  and  en- 
riched with  rubies,  emeralds,  faphires,  pearls, 
and  other  jewels,  of  which  the  Eaft  has  al- 
ways been  remarkably  produ£iive.  Collars 
of  gold  were  alfo  a  part  of  their  finery* 
Such  was  the  drefs  of  their  men ;  that  of 
their  women  has  not  been  fo  particulary  def- 
cribed,  but  when  we  confider  the  rank  which 
uromeo  held  among  them,  and  the  natural 

S  a  pro- 


.    / 
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^  XXI*'  |)rdpcnfity  of  the  fex  to  drefs  and  orhament| 
V^w  we  have  reafon  to  believe  it  was  ftill  more 
dJoftly  and  rnagnificent,  efpecially  as  we  fo 
frequently  find  the  prophets  reproving  the 
daughters  of  Babylon  for  their  pride,  and 
the  vanity  which  they  difplayed  in  the  va- 
riety and  fplendour  of  their  attire.  To  th© 
Goftlinefs  of  the  njt^terials  of  their  garments, 
th«  B^bylonifll  women  frequently  added 
the  expeoce  of  the  moft  precious  perfumes, 
which  they  lavifhed  with  the  greateft  profu- 
(ion  on  their  drefs  and  on  their  perfons ;  and 
^s  it  is  well  known  that  the  perfumes  of 
Babylon  were  every  where  famous  for  their 
fuperiorc?cgellence,  and  bore  an  exceeding 
high  price,  this  luxurious  article  muft  have 
iidded  greatly  to  the  expenee  pf  the  f<sinak 

toilette, 

Dress  and  ornament  did  not  lefs  excite 
the  attention  of  the  Medcs  and  Perfians  than 
of  the  Babylonians;  the  women  of  their 
kings  were  habited  in  all  the  pomp  of  eaftern 
magnificence,  and  the  revenues  of  whole 
provinces  were  frequently  employed  in  de- 
corating her  who  happeped  to  be  the  grcateft 
favoudtet  Th/s  queens  had  certain  diftrifts 
fet  apart  for  maintiaiping  their  tpilette  and 

ward- 
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Wardrobe,  one  for  the  veil,  another  for  the  ^  ^^j^* 
girdle,  &c,    and  thefe  diftrifts  took  their  l^vvj 
names  from  the  different  parts  of  the  drefs 
to   which  they  were  appropriated,  as  the 
queen 's  girdle,  the  queen's  mantle,  &c.    The 
Medes  appear  to  have  paid  the  greateft  at* 
tention  to  drefs,   for  the  luxury  and  mag* 
nificence   of  which,    they   are   frequently 
exclaimed  againft  by  the  writers  of  anti- 
quity.    They  wore  long  flowing  robes  with 
large  hanging  fleeves,  interwoven  >vith  a  va- 
riety of  different  colours,  of  the  moft  gaudy 
and   Ihining    nature,     richly    embroiaered 
with  gold  and  filver.     They  were  likewife 
loaded  with  bracelets,  gold  chains,  and  neck- 
laces adorned  with  precious  ftones,  and  wore 
upon  the  head  a  kind  of  tiara  or  high 
pointed  cap,  exceedingly  magnificent;  nay^ 
fo  far  had  they  carried  their  attention  to 
every  fpecies  of  decoration,  that  they  even 
tinged  their  eyes  and  eye-brows,  painted 
their  faces,  and  mingled  artificial  with  their 
natural  hair.     Such,  in  the  articles  of  drefs 
and  ornament,  was  the  care  and  attention 
of  their  men ;   antiquity  has  left  us  in  th« 
dark  concerning  that  of  their  women,  and 
has    only    informed    us    in    general,    that 
they  were  exceedingly  beautiful.     We  may, 

there^ 
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^  xx/'  thdircfore,  reafonably  fuppore,  that  they  eti^ 
Kj^ysj  deavoured  to  improve  by  art,  that  beauty 
beftowcd  on  them  by  nature^ 


Aacicttis  NotWitHsTANDiNO  what  wc  have  now 
ecniiy  mentioned,  in  looking  over  the  hiftory  of 
**  bi-^c^o^  *J^^iq^ity#  ^c  2.re  apt  at  firft  view  to  imagine, 
eafions.  that  the  ancient  heroes  defpifed  drefs,  as  an 
effeminacy  in  which  it  was  below  their  notice 
to  indulge  themfelves*  Hercules  had  only  a 
lion's  (kin  flung  over  his  {houlders,and  a  vari- 
ety of  the  heroes  mentioned  byHomer  and  the 
other  ancient  writers,  were  wrapped  in  thofe 
of  the  different  animals  they  had  deftroyed* 
But  this  feems  only  to  have  been  the  mode 
in  which  they  clothed  themfelves  in  ordinary 
life,  or  perhaps  rather  for  convenience  when 
they  went  a  hunting,  or  to  make  them  ap- 
pear more  terrible  when  they  went  to  war ; 
for  on  public  occafions,  when  ceremony  was 
neceffary,  they  had  other  garments  of  a  very 
different  nature,  The  mantle  of  Ulyffes  is 
defcribed  by  Homer  as  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  finery,  and  feveral  of  the  refl  of 
his  warriors  arc  now  and  then  introduced  in 
the  ujLmoft  magnificence  of  drefs  that  gods 
and  men  could  fabricate  for  them*  Even  in 
the  heroic  ages^  \h^  Greek?  wore  cloaths 

adorned 
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adorned  with  gold  and  filver,  and  ladies  of  ^  ^ 
diftinfiion  had  long  flowing  robes  fallened  v»/^"v> 
with  cla{p$  of  gold,  and  bracelets  of  the 
fame  metal  adorned  with  amber ;  nor  were 
they  then  inconfcious  that  nature  might  be 
improved  by  art,  for  they  endeavoured  to 
give,  a  bloom  ,to  their  complexions  by  feve*- 
ral  forts  of  paint,  in  compofing  and  laying 
on  which,  they  were  fcarcely  Icfs  dextrous 
than  the  ladies  of  the  firft  rank  and  fafliion 
at  Verfailles,  But:  with  all  thefe  loads  df 
finery,  the  ancients  were  ftrangers  to  ele-- 
gance,  and  even  to  conveiiience,  in  the 
times  we  are  fpeaking  of,  the  Greeks  had  no 
flioes,  but  only  a  kind  of  fandals,  which  they 
put  on  when .  they  went  out ;  neither  did 
they  know  the  ufe  of  breeches,  ftockings, 
nor  drawers,  nor  pins,  nor  buckles,  nor  but- 
tons, nor  pockets.  They  had  not  invented 
the  art  of  lining  cloaths,  and  when  cold,  were 
obliged  to  fupply  that  defeft,  by  throwing 
one  garment  over  another^. 

As  the  Greeks  emerged  from  the  barba-  ^^^^^^^ 

*  r    1       \  '  1  •    1         the  ai3u:j[- 

fity  ot  the  heroic  ages,  among  other  articles  em.Gr^ 
of  culture,*  they  began  to  bcftow  more  at-  ^^^^n. 
tention  on  the  convenience  and  elegance  of 
drefsr     At  Athens^   the  Jadies  commonly   . 

employed 
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^  XXI  ^'  tttilpiloytd  the  whole  morning  in  decoratiri^ 
vyvx>  themfelves  ;  their  toilette  confiftcd  in  paints 
and  wafties,  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  clean  and 
beautify  the  fkin^  and  they  took  great  care 
to  cleaii  their  teeth,  an  article  at  prefent  tod 
much  neglefted-  Sdme  alfo  blackened  their 
cye*bi*ows,  and^  if  necefTarV,  fupplied  the 
deficiency  of  the  vermlUion  on  their  lips?^ 
by  a  paint  faid  to  have  been  exceedingly 
beautifuL  At  this  day  the  women  in  the 
Greek  iflands  make  much  ufe  of  a  paint 
-which  they  call  Sulanm,  which  imparts  k 
beautiful  rednefs  to  the  cheeks,  and  gives* 
the  fkin  a  remarkable  glbfs*  Poffibly  thi» 
may  be  the  fame  with  that  made  ufe  of  in 
the  times  we  are  confidering.  Some  of  the 
Greek  ladies  at  prefent  gild  their  faces  all 
over  on  the  day  of  their  marriage,  and  conh 
fider  thisj  coating  as  an  irrefiftable  charm. 
In  the  ifland  of  Scios,  their  drefs  does  not 
a  little  refemble  that  of  ancient  Sparta,  for 
they  go  with  their  bofoms  uncovered,  and 
with  gowns  which  only  reach  to  the  calf  of 
'  .  their  leg,  in  order  to  fliew  their  fine  garters, 
which  are  commonly  red  ribbons  curioufly 
embroidered.  But  to  return  to  ancient 
Greece,  the  ladies  fpcnt  likewife  a  part  of 
their  time  in  compofing  head-drefles,  and 

though 
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though  wfchave  feafon  to  fuppofe  that  they  ^m  ap^ 
Were  not  then  fo  prepofteroufly  fantaftic  as  l/vS^* 
thofe  prefcititly  fabricated  by  a  Parifiaii  mil* 
liiier,  yet  they  were  probably  objefts  of  nd 
fmall  iriduftty  and  attentioHi  fefpecially  as 
we  find  that  they  then  dyed  their  hair,  per-* 
fumed  it  with  the  moll  coftly  eflences,  and 
by  the  means  of  hot  irons  difpofed  of  it  iii 
curlsi  2is  fancy  or  fafhion  difefted.  Their 
doaths  were  made  of  fluffs  fo  extremely 
light  and  fine,  as  to  fhew  their  fhapes^  with-i 
out  offending  againft  the  rules  of  decency* 
At  Sparta,  the  cafe  was  widely  different; 
we  fliall  not  defcribe  the  drefs  of  the  womenj 
it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  it  has  been  loudly 
complained  of  by  almoft  'every  ancient 
author  who  has  treated  on  the  fubjefti 
Euripedes  fays^  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
the  Spdrtan  ladies  to  be  modeft ;  their  drefs, 
through  which  their  limbs  were  vifible,  and 
their  wreftling  naked  with  the  young  men^ 
were  temptations  to  debauchery  which  hu* 
man  nature  could  not  poffibly  tefi& 

From  what  has  now  been  related  it  appears^  ^^*  ^ 
that  the  w6men  ot  antiquity  were  not  lets  nun  w^- 
folicitoiis  about  their  perfons  than  the  mo*  "****• 
derns^  and  that  the  materials  for  decorating 

Vol.  II*  U  them 
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CHAP,  them,  -were  neither  fo  few,  nor  fo  fimple, 



\j^Y\^  as  has  been  by  fome  imagined.  Thefe  fa£l$, 
in  the  review  of  the  Romans,  will '  appear 
ftiil  more  confpicuous.  In  the  more  early 
periods  of  that  great  republic,  the  people 
in  their  perfonjs  as  well  as  in  their  manners, 
were  fimple  and  unadorned ;  we  (hall,  there- 
fore, pafs  over  the  attire  of  thefe  times,  and 
confine  our  obfervations  to  that  which  ap- 
peared when  the  wealth  of  the  whole  world 
centred  within  the  walls  of  Rome. 

The  Roman  ladies  went  to  bathe  in  the 
morning,  and  from  thence  returned  to  the 
toilette,  where  women  of  rank  and  fortune 
had  a  number  of  flaves  to  attend  on  and 
do  every  thing  for  them,  while  themfelves, 
looking  eonftantly  in  their  glaffes,  praftifed 
various  attitudes,  ftudied  the  airs  of  negli- 
gence, the  fmiles  that  beft  became  them, 
and  dircfted  the  placing  of  every  lock  of 
hair,  and  every  part  of  the  head-drefs. 
Coquettes,  ladies  of  morofe  temper,  and 
thoffe  whofe  charms  had  not  attrafted  fo 
much  notice  as  they  expefted,  often  blamed 
the  flaves  who  dreffed  them  for  this  want  of 
fuccefs ;  and  if  we  may  believe  Juvenal, 
fometimcs  chaftifed  them  for  it  with  the 

moft 
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mofl:  unfeeling  fcverity.  At  firft,  the  maids  ^"xi.^' 
who  attended  the  toilette  were  to  aflift  in  v^/vxi^ 
adjuHing  every  part  of  the  drefs,  but  after- 
ward each  had  her  proper  tafk  afligned  her ; 
one  had  the  combing,  curling,  and  dreffing 
of  the  hair ;  another  managed  the  perfumes; 
a  third  the  jewels ;  a  fourth  laid  on  the  paint 
and  cofmetics ;  all  thefe,  and  fevferal  others, 
had  names  expreffive  of  their  different  em» 
ployments.  But  befides  thofe,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  it  was  to  put  their  hands  to  the  labour 
of  the  toilette,  there  were  others,  who,  a£l- 
ing  in  a  ftation  more  exalted,  only  attended 
to  give  their  opinion  and  advice,  to  declare 
what  colours  moft  fuited  the  complexion, 
and  what  method  of  dreffing  gave  the  great- 
eft  additional  luftre  to  the  charms  of  nature/ 

As  the  loves  and  the  graces  more  particu- 
larly refide  in  the  face,  the  Roman  ladies 
were  not  only  attentive  to  the  face  itfelf^ 
but  to  every  decoration  that  furrounded  it. 
They  had  combs  of  box  and  of  ivory  for 
the  hair,  the  curls  of  which  they  faftened 
with  gold  and  filver  pins ;  befides  thefe,  they 
commonly  ftuck  into  their  hair,  pins  fet  with 
pearl,  and  plaited  it  with  chains  and  rings 
of  gold,   or  with  purple  or  white  ribbons, 

y  2  fhining 
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^^xi^*  fhining  with  jewels  and  precious  ftones^ 
Ib<cv>j  They  had  alfo  in  their  ears,  rings  of  gold, 
loaded  with  pearl,  or  other  jewels*.  The 
modern  gigantic  head-drefs  of  the  prefent 
fime,  with  all  its  combs,  and  wool,  and 
curls,  is  not  the  invention  of  this  agp ;  it  is 
at  leaft  as  pld  as  the  times  yre  are  delinea- 
ting: the  Roman  ladies,  by  the  affiflance 
of  borrowed  hair  or  wool,  decorated  their 
heads  with  trcffes,  knots,  and  curls,  all  fo 
yarioufly  difpofed,  and'in  fo  many  different 
{lories  one  above  another,  that  the  whole 
*  looked  like  a  regular  piece  of  architefture. 
Nor  was  if  always  peceflary  that  a  lady 
(hould  fpend  her  precious  time  ip  fitting  to 
have  hprupp(5r  apartments  built  upon  in  this 
ipanper;  the  Romaps,  as  wejl  as  the  mo- 
dems, knew  how  to  mingle  convenience 
with  folly,  they  could  purchafe  ip  the  (hops, 
as  at  prefent,  a  head-drefs  yeady  built,  which 
|:hey  had  only  the  trouble  to  clap  on.  It 
jypuld  be  tedicjus  \o  ipeption  the  various 


*  ^o  extravagant  was  the  love  of  fineiy  and  ornament  among  the 
Roman  ladies,  that  to  curb  and  reltram  it,  wa»  frequently  the  fenous 
occupation  of  the  Venerable  finite:  which -at  one  time  loudly  com- 
plained,  thati  in  the  purchafe  of  female  trinkets  and  ornaments,  ^ 
great  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  (late  was  irrecoverably  given  away»  t<| 
fiations  who  were  enemies  to  Romb. 
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fonns  in  Vhich  thefe  voluminous  head-  ^xxi?'' 
drelTes  were  conftrufted ;  fuffice  it  to  fay,  Ky^y\j 
that  there  were  fon^e  modes  of  drefling  the 
head,  which  were  conlidered  as  diftinguiftir 
ing  marks  of.  modefty  and  virtue,  while 
others  were  as  ftrong  indica^tiops  of  l.ewd- 
»efs  and  ^debauchery. 


UT  difpofing  of  the  hair  in  various  form? 
and  figures;  interweaving  it  with  ribbons, 
jewels,  and  gold ;  were  not  the  only  method? 
they  made  ufe  of  to  decorate  it.  As  lightr 
coloured  hair  had  the  preference  of  all 
others,  both  men  and  wonjen  therefore  dyed 
their  hair  of  this  colour,  perfumed  it  with 
fweet-fcented  effences,  and  powdered  it  with 
gold  difji;  a  cuftom  of  the  higheft  extrava-^ 
gance,  which  the  Romans  brought  from 
Afia,  and  which,  according  to  Jofephus, 
was  pra6lifed  among  the  Jews.  White  hair 
powder  was  not  then  invented,  nor  did  the 
ufe  of  it  come  into  faftiion  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  fixteenth  century.  The  firft  wrii- 
ter  who  mentions  it  is  L'Etoilej  who  relates, 
that  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  ninety-three,  the  Nuns  walked  the  ftreets 
of  Paris  curled  and  powdered ;  from  that 
time  the  cuftom  of  powdering  has  become  fo 

CQmmbni 
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c  ^^j  ^'  common,  that  in  moft  places  of  Europe,  but 
Kj-Y\j   efpecially  in  France,  it  is  ufcd  by  both  fexes, 
and  by  people  of  all  ages,  ranks>  and  con- 
ditions. 


^^^^  Such  were  the  ornaments  with  which  the 

cofmctics  Roman  ladies  furrounded  the  face ;  thofe  of 


and 
paints. 


the  face  itfelf  confifted  of  cofmetics,  paints, 
and  even  paftes  ;  of  the  cofmetics,  it  would 
be  fuperfluous  to  give  any  account,  as  it  is 
prefumed  that  modern  invention  has  fur- 
nifhed  the  prefent  times  with  fuch  as  are 
much  preferable.  Chalk  and  white  lead 
were  then  ufed  as  paints,  for  we  are  told  by 
Martial,  that  Fabula  was  afraid  of  the  rain, 
on  account  of  the  chalk  on  her  face ;  and 
Sabella  of  the  fun,  becaufe  of  the  cerufe 
Math  which  fhe  was  painted.  The  famous 
Poppaea,  who  was  firft  the  miftrefs,  and  af- 
terwards the  wife  of  Nero,  made  ufe  of  an 
untluous  paint  which  hardened  upon  the 
face,  and  remained  there  till  (he  chofe  to 
take  it  off  by  warm  milk.  As  this  paint 
originated  from  an  emprefs,  it  foon  became 
fo  faftiionable  at  Rome,  that  it  was  ufed  al- 
moft  by  every  woman  when  at  home  in  her 
ownhoufe;  in  the  common  phrafe  of  the 
times  it  was  called  the  domellic  face ;  and, 

if 
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if  we   may  credit   Juvenal,  the  only   one 
which  frequently  was  known  to  the  hu(band,  oor\> 
the  natural  one  which  it  covered,  being  re- 
ferved  for  occafional  lovers.     In  order  alfo 
to  reftify  what   they  fuppofed  nature  had 
made  amifs,  they  had  depilatory  plaifters  to 
take  off  fuperfluous  hairs  from  theeye-brows^ 
or  other  parts  of  the  face ;   nor  was  the  art 
of  painting,  and  other  wife  making  artificial 
eye-brows,  unknown  to  them.     The  teeth, 
we  may  readily  believe,  were  alfo  an  obje6l 
of  much  attention ;  they  were  cleaned  and 
whitened  by  a  variety  of  methods,  and  arti- 
ficial ones  were  placed  in  the  room  of  fuch 
as  age  or '  accident  had  deftroyed;  but  the 
materials  of  which  they '  were  made   feem 
not  to  have  been  judicioufly  chofen.  "  Thou 
'*  haft  only  three   teeth,"    fays  Martial  to 
Maxima,   "  and  thefe  are  of  box  varnilhed 
*^  over."     But  with  all  this  art,   tliere  were 
fome  defefts  for  which  they  were  not  provi- 
ded with  any  remedy  :   *'  If,"  fays  the  fame 
poet  to  Laelia,  ''  thou  art  not  afhamcd  to 
"  make  ufe  of  borrowed  teeth  and  hair,  yet 
"  ftill  thou  muft   be   embarraffed ;    What 
"  wilt  thou  do  for  an  eye,   there  are  none 
**  to  be  bought  ?  "     Had  the  unfortunate 
Laelia  lived   in  our  more  inventive  days, 

even 
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even  this  dcfeft  might  have  beetl  fapplicdl; 
To  fum  up  all,  the  Roman  ladies  took  great 
care  that  their  Ikins  fhould  be  kept  perfeftly 
clean  and  fweet,  by  frequent  bathing ;  and 
fome  of  them,  not  contented  with  common 
water  for  this  purpofe,  ufed  to  mix  it  with 
a  variety  of  detergent  or  fweet-fcented  in-' 
gredients :  Poppaea,  whom  we  have  before 
mentioned,  had  every  day  the  milk  of  five 
hundred  aiTes  made  into  a  bath,  which  (he 
fuppofed  gave  her  (kin  a  foftnefs  and  pohlb 
beyond  that  of  any  other  woman* 


Material!       Thl  moft  common  materials  for  cloth- 

of  which      .  /  1  «r»  i  J 

the  Ro-    mg  among    the  Romans,  were  wool  and 
man  drcfs  fl^^ .  materials  lefs  fine  indeed  than  thofe 

was  com-  r  i  r  i        i  i 

poicd.  we  have  at  prcfent,  but  to  fupply  that  de- 
feft,  they  were  richly  embroidered,  and 
frequently  loaded  with  different  kinds  of 
jewels.  Linen  only  became  known  to  thenr 
in  the  time  of  the  emperors  ;  and,  perhaps^ 
nearly  about  the  fame  time,  the  ufe  of  filk 
was  introduced  among  them;  but  it  was^ 
long  fo  fcarce  and  expenfive,  that  a  fmall 
quantity  of  it  was  only  mixed  with  wool  or 
flax,  in  the  compofition  of  their  fineft  (luffs. 
Heliogabalus  is  the  firft  on  record  who  had 

a  robe  made  entirely  of  filk.    At  that  time 

• 

It 
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it  miift  have  been  exceedingly  de&f,  fork  ^^3^.^' 
Was  fold  for  its  weight  of  gold  fifty  years  v-rvN> 
afterwards ;  as .  we  learn  from  the  anfwer  of 
Aurelian  to  his  wife,  when  fhe  defired  him 
to  let  her  have  a  filk  mantle,  *'  I  fhall  take 
"  care,"  faid  he^  "  not '  to  buy  threads  for 
*'  their  weight  in  gold*"      \ . 

f 

*  As  filk  is  the  tttoft  b^iitifui  and  elegant  ^*^^^^  ^^• 
material  which  has  ever  been  made  ufe  of  to  Qjt. 
adonl  thd  fair  fomis  whbfc'hiftory  we  are 
writingj^  wc  hope  out  tfeaders  will  not  confi- 
der  a  (hort  a<icoUnt  o§  it  as  foreign  to  our 
purpofci  Silk  is  faid  to  have  beep  brought 
from,  Perfia  into  Greece  three  hundred  and 
[  twenty^three  years  before  Chrift,  ^nd  from 
India  to  Rome  in  the  year  two  hundred  and 
feventy-four  after  Chrift*  : During  the  rieiga 
i  of  TrberiiiSj^  a  law  was  made  in  the  fenate^ 
\  forbidding  men  to  debale  themfelves  by 
Wearing  filk,  which  was  only  fit  for  women  j 
and  fo  little  were  the  Europeans  acquainted 
with  Its  culture^  that  it  was  then  fuppofed 
to  grow  upon  trees  like* totton*  In  th(g 
year  five  hundred  and  fiftyifive^  X\sro  monks 
brought  from  Gerlnda,  ini  the  Eatt  Indies^ 
to  Conftantinoplt,  the  eggs  of  fdme  filk-* 
Votms,  which  having  hatched  in  a  durighilli 
VouIL  X  .    they 


r 
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^  xA''  ^^^y  ^^^  ^^^  young  infcfb  with  mulberry 
leaveS)  and  by  this  itaanagement  they  fioon 
jnukiplied  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  natanufac* 
tures  of  filk  were  erefted  at  Conftantinople, 
at  Athens,  ^  Thebes,  and  at  Coriaath,  In 
the  year  eleven  hundred  and  thirty,  Roger, 
king  of  Sicily,  brought  maaufaflorers  of  iilk 
from  Greece,  and  fettled  them  at  Palermo, 
where  tlhey  taught  the  Sicilians  the  art  of 
breeding  the  filk'-wonns,  and  of  fpbming 
-and  weavmg  the  filk.  From  Sicily,  the  art 
was  carried  over  all  Italy,  from  thence  to 
Spain ;  and  a  little  before  the  time  of  Francis 
the  Firft,  it  was  brought  to  the  ibuth  of 
•France.  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  was 
tat  great  {>ains  to  introduce  manufa6lures  of 
Ifilk  into  his  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  advic6 
p£  his  favourite  minifter  the  Duke  de  SulJy^ 
and  by  his  perfeverance,  at  lad  brought 
them  to  a  tolerable  perfeftion*  In  the  year 
twelve  hundred  and  eighty-fix,  the  ladies  of 
fome  nobkmcn  firft  appeared  in  filk  mantles 
in  England,  at  a  ball  in  Kennelworth  Caftlc 
in  Warwickfliire.  In  the  year  fixteen  hun* 
dred  and  twenty,  the  art  of  weaving  filk 
wais  fisrft  introduced  into  England^  and  in' 
the  year  feventeen  hundred  and  nineteen^ 
J^omb^s^s  machine  Ibr  throwing  filk  was 

cxt&td 
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*«sftcd  at  Derby,  a  piece  of  mechanifm  ^Jm.^* 
which  well  defervw  the  attention  and  ap-  v./'vxi 
plaufe  of  every  beholder;  it  contains  twenty- 
fix  thoufand  five  hundred  and  eighty-fix 
wheels,  the  wholie  of  which  receive  their 
dotion  from  one  wheel  that  is  turned  by 
waten  Such  was  the  introdu6lion  of  filki? 
but  it  continued  long  too  fcarce  and  dear  to 
be  applied  to  coir^mon  ufe^  Henry  the  Sc*» 
cond  of  France,  was  the  firft  European  who 
wore  filk  ftockings.  In  the  reigft  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  no  filk  (lockings  had  appeared 
in  England;  Edward  the  fixth,  his  fon  and 
fucceflpMT,  was  pxefiBnted  by  Sif  Thomas 
Greftiam  with  the  firft  pair  that  ever  were 
feen  in  this  country ;  and  the  prefent  was  at 
that  time  much  talked  of  as  valuable  and 

I  uncommon^.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  alfo  pre*- 
fented  with  a  pair  of  black  filk  ftockings  by 
her  filk- woman,  and  was  k  fond  of  them^ 
that  we  are  told  by  Holwell,  (he  never  wore 
any  other  kind  afterwards^  From ,  thefe 
tinaes,  however,  filk  has,  in  every  fliape; 
become  fo  common  among  us,  that  it  is  now 

I  no  longer  the  difi:ingui{bing  badge  of  rank 
ftnd  opulence,  but  to  be  found  amtong  peo- 
ple of  every  ftation,  from  the  throne  to  the 
dunghilL 

X2  But 
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^xxi^'      But  to  return  to  our  fubjefl.    The  Ro-» 
OTN^o   mans  had  long  exifted  as  a  people  before 

flbi^  nabie  ^^^  faftiion  of  Wearing  garments  of  various 
cpIqi^  a-  colours  was  introduced  among  them ;  du-. 
?°^^*  ring  the  time  of  the  republic,  white  was  the 
common  colour  of  the  cloaths,  and  even 
of  the  {hoes  worn  by  the  ladies.  Aurelian 
granted  them  a  power  of  wearing  red  (hoes ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  prohibited  all  men 
from  that  privilege,  except  himfelf  and  fuc- 
f:efrors  in  the  empire, 

jy^"  ^         Shoes,  with  hij^h  heels,  were  firft  inven- 

kpid  of  '  .  ^ 

ihoesth^y  ted  at  Rome ;  Auguftus  wore  them,  in  order 
^-^  to  make  himfelf  appear  taller ;  the  priefts 
put  them  on  at  their  folemn  facrifices,  and 
ladies  of  diftinftion  at  balls  alnd  public 
meetings,  The  fhoes  of  great  men  were 
adorned  with  gold,  and  we  halve  reafon  to 
believe!;^  though  it  is  not  recorded,  that  the 
ladies  copied  their  example.  Heliogabalus 
iiddrned  his  (hoes  with  precious  ftones,  finely 
engraved  by  the  greateft  artifts:  the  fuc- 
ceedirig  emperors,  imitating  the  pattern  he 
Jiad  fticwfi  thepi,  loaded  their  fhoes  with  a 
variety  of  ornaments;  and  had  the  Roman 
fjagle,  for  the  moft  pqrt,  embroidered  oti 
them,  iluddecl  round  with  pearls  and  dia- 
monds ;  but  we  ceafe  tp  wonder  at  this 

foolifli 
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faolifh  extravagance  of  the  emperors,  when  ^  "xi^* 
yre  are  told,  that  even  private  citizens  of  <y>r\k 
Rome,  befides  the  ornaments  bn  the  upper 
parts  of  their  Ihoes,  ^  had  the  foles  of  them 
fometiroes  made  of  gold. 

We  have  already  feen,   that  the  ancient  ^^  *^ 
inhabitants  of  the  North  had  a  much  greater  nation*, 
regard  for  their  women  than  any  other  peo-  ^^^^ 
pie,  who  were  equally  rude  and  uncultivated: 
it  would,  therefore,  be  offering  an  indignity 
to  thefe  women  to  fuppofe,  that  they,  in 
their  turn,  did  not  endeavour  to  pleafe  and 
become  agreeable  to  the  men,  by  fuch  arts 
of  drefs  and  ornament  as  were  then  known 
among  them,  as  well  as  by  the  virtues  of 
jchaftity  and  obedience,  for  which  they  were 
fo  remarkably  diftinguilhed.      We  are  not, 
however,  to  fuppofe,  that  in  the  article  of 
drcfs,  we  fhall  find  them  equal  to  many  of  the 
ancient  nations  we  have  hitherto  mentioned. 
The  countries  they  inhabited,  in  themfelves 
barren   and   unhofpitable,    hardly  afforded 
any  thing  to  affifl  the  charrns  of  nature; 
all  thd  neceffary  arts  were  either  totally  un*- 
known,  or  only  in  a  flate  of  infancy;  of 
the  elegant  ones,  the  northerns  were  entirely 
ignorant.     From  thefe  caufes,  the  materials 
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^x\h'  which  fumilhcd  the  female  toilette^  muft 
U/vsj  have  been  but  few  ajnd  imperfefl;*  Tlie  hair, 
which  when  properly  managed  is,  without 
finy  ornament,  one  of  the  greateft  beauties 
of  the  fex,  feems  to  have  been  tl^  chief 
objeft  of  their  attention.  It  was  fometimes 
lied  and  knotted  oil  the  crowp  of:  their 
hfeads,  from  whence  falling  dowhj  it  hung 
negligently  on  their  backs  and  ftiouldersi 
Among  fome  tribes,  they  had  acquired  the 
art  of  curling  it  5  but  among  the  greateft 
part>  it  flowed  loofe  and  carclefsly  in  the 
wind.  A  linen  Ihift,  without  any  flecvesj 
frequently  variegated  with  purple,  and  over 
this  a  cloak  of  the  (kins  of  fuch  animals 
as  their  huibands  had  killed  in  himtingi 
feems  to  have  been  their  hioft  magnificent 
finery.  They  were  generally  beautiful^  hav^ 
ing  lively  Wue  eyes,  large, but  negular  fea* 
tures,  a  fine  complexion >  and  a  ikin  which^ 
for  whiteoefs,  equalled  the  fnow  upon  theiif 
mountains.  Their  ftature  was  tall,  their 
fhape  eafy  and  majeflic ;  and,  to  croirn  the 
whole,  this  majefty  was  blended  with  all 
that  foftnefs  which  fo  peculiady  chafafi^erifes 
the  fex,  and  which  renders  thera  at  obce 
the  objeSts'of  our  admiration  and  our  lovCk 
j^p  »C<:ompliflied,  th^y  had  little  occafran  fot 

the 
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ihe  toilette,  and  they  made  as  little  ufe  of  ^  ^^^j  ^' 
it;,  wiiere  nature  had  done  fo  much,  art  ^-^vv 
urould  have  only  fpoiled  her  work. 

We  {hall  not  endeavour  to  develope  the  ^^^^  "^ 
various  modes  of  drefs,  which  were  the  off-  ^ic  agc^^ 
fpring  of  fancy,  fafliion,  or  neceflity,  among  vaf»»^^«- 
the  descendants  of  thefe  northern  nations, 
of  whom  we  have  been  now  fpeaking,  in 
ibofe  periods  calkd  the  niiddie  ages ;  but 
(hall  Qtily  remark  in  g^eral,  thi^t  about  the 
tioieof  Charlemagne,  the  men  drefled  in    . 
fcort;  (tJoaths,  over  whi^h,  on  days  of  cere*- 
mony,  they  threw  a  kwud  of  mantle  lined 
with  far.    Charlemagne  himfelf  wore  fillets 
twiftei  round  bis  legs,  in  the  manner  of 
buikins,  biit  we  arc  not  informed  how  thie 
ladies  were  then  drefled,    The  hiftory  of         . 
France  gives  us  a  few  Iketches  of  the  revolu^ 
ticM^s  .thai:  their  drefs  had  undergone,  with- 
out particttlarly  fpccifyimgthe  times  in  which 
thefe  jfevolutions  happened ;  we  Ihall,  there^ 
fore,  paft  over  them,  ftod  ohferve  as  we  go 
*l0Bg,  thalt,  by  the  !aw^  of  tbeBurgundiaiis, 
fiich  ^vas  the  importance  of  dcefs  and  ornat 
tneiM:,  that  it  was  on  the  dereifc  <3f  a  moil^er^ 
^  g0  Jby  iiavaiiable  fucccffioja  to  her  daught 
1^1  er  dai^btet&    ^Qther  northern  nations 

had 
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^^^.^  had  laws   of  a    fimilar  nature,   by  ivhich 
c/^/>j  males  were  intirely  excluded  from  the  fuc- 

ceflion  to  things  of  this  kind,  fo  long  as  any 

female  relation  exifted. 

To  this  account  we  fhall  add  fome  rcf- 
marks  on  the  drefs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  Danes.  They  confidered  their  hair  as 
one  of  their  greateft  perfonal  beauties^  and 
took  much  care  to  drefs  it  to  the  utmoft  ad- 
vantage. Young  ladies  wore  it  loofe,  and 
flowing  in  ringlets  over  their  fhoulders  ;  but 
after  marriage  they  cut  it  (hortcr,  tied  it  up, 
and  covered  it  with  a  head-drefs,  according 
to  the  fafhion  of  the  times.  To  have  the 
hair  entirely  cut  off,  was  a  difgrace  of  fuch 
a  nature,  that  it  was  even  thought  a  punifh- 
ment  not  inadequate  to  the  crime  of  adultery* 
So  great,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  the  value 
fet  upon  the  hair  by  both  fexes,  that,  as  a 
piece  of  the  moft  peculiar  mortification,  it 
was  ordered  by  the  canons  of  the  church, 
that  the  clergy  fhouldkeep  their  hair  fhort, 
and  (have  the  crown  of  their  head;  and  that 
they  fhould  not,  upon  any  pretence  what- 
ever, endeavour  to  keep  the  part  fo  fhaved 
from  the  public  view.  Many  of  the  clergy 
of  thefc  times,  finding  theniifelves  fo  greatly 

mortified. 


hibrtified,  and  perhaps  fo  eafily  diftinguifhed  ^  ^  \^* 
from  all  other  people  by  this  particularity,  K/W 
as  to  be  readily  detefled^  \t^heh  they  com- 
mitted any  of  the  follies  or  crimes  tb  which 
humdti  nature  is  in  every  iituation  liable^  in 
brdei*  to  i-educe  the  whole  to  a  fimilarity 
with  themfelvfis,  fendeavoiifed  to  perfuadd 
mankind^  that  Ibhg  hair  was  criminal; 
Ambngft  thefe,  St.  Wiilftan  eminently  dif-i 
tinguilhed  himfelf ;  *'  He  rebiikedi"  fays 
William  of  Mdmfbury ^  *^  the  wieked  of  all 
'  ranks  with  great  boldnefs  j  but  wSi  parti-- 

*  cularly  fevere  upon  thofe  Who  were  proud 
^  of  their  long  hain     When  any  of  thefe 

*  vain  peopk  bowed  their  heads  before  him^ 
'  to  receive  his  blefling;  before  he  gave  it^ 
'  he  ciit  a  lock  from  their  hair>  with  a  (harp 
^  penknife^  which  he  carried  about  him  for 

*  that  purpofe ;  and  commandeid  them^  by 
^  way  of  pehancd  for  their  fins^  to  cut  all 

*  the  reft  in  the  fame  manner :  if  any  oi 
^  them  refufed  tb  comply  with  his  command^ 

he  reproached  them  for  their  effeminacy^ 
and  denounced  the  moft  dreadful  judg-^ 

*  ments  agaitift  them/*  Such,  however^  was 
the  value  of  the  hair  in  thofe  days^  that 
jEnany.  father  fubbiitted  to  his  ceufures,  thaa 
|>art  with  it ;  and  fuch  was  the  folly  of  the 

VoL^  Ui  y  churchy 
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^xxi^'  dh«rch,  and  of  this  faint  in  particular,  that 

Vjnr%>  the  raoft  folema  judgments  were  denounced 

agadnd  multitudes,  for  no  other  crime  than 

not  making  ufe  of  penknives,  and:  fciffars^ 

to  cat  off  an  ornament  beftowetl  by  nature. 

But  not  contented  wkh  filly  exclamaM 
tions  againft  longhair,  the  clergy  reproached 
alfo  in  the  bitternefs  of  their  zeal,  thofe 
-♦srbo  wore  felfe  locks,  or  garments  of  jmy 
^ther  colour  but  white;  who  ufed  inflru- 
mcnts  of  raufic;  vafes  of  gold  or  filver; 
white  bread;  foreign  wines ;  warm  baths, 
or  any  thing  calculated  for  inikilgenee  or 
©Mentation.  As  the  patriarch  Jacob  h»df  re- 
pofed  his  head  cm  a  ftone,  th-ey  vocifersttcd 
^kh  particular  acrimony  againft  all  thefe 
who  ufed  dowrty  pillows,  and  even  dealt  out 
damnation  among  thofe  who  were  wicked 
enough  to  {have  their  beards;  a  crime, 
which,  according  to  Tertullian^  was  an  im- 
pious attempt  to  improve  the  works  of  the 
Creator.  St.  Paul,  for  what  reaft>n  we  know 
not,  had  declared  that  it  wasi  the  glory  of 
a  woman,  but  the  fhame  of  a  mttn,  to 
have  long  hair ;  the  clergy  for  many  agfc* 
lifad  implicitfy  adopted  this  opinio^,. -And 
ftretching  k  a  Kttk  fertber,  had  deelawtf 

that 
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&it  to  feccfinrinal,  vrliich  St  Paul  had  cmly'  ^^xi.^*' 
caMcd  fliaincfuL  BHhqp  Scrio,  preaching  s-otn^  . 
before  Henry  the  Fh-ft,  pam|;etl  infuch  odir 
ons  -colaurs  the  finf ulnefs  of  long  hair,  that 
het  obliged  the  king  and  aU  his  coinrtiers  to- 
crop  their  heads  immediately  after  the  fer- 
vice.  "  If  religion,"  faid  a  wag,  ^*  has  made 
"  it  damnation  not  to  cut  the  hair,  amd 
"  damnation  to  cut  the  beard,  it  ought  in 
^'jjufiice  to  have  marked  exaftly  vdsiere  the 
^^  one  begins  and  the  other  ends/'  Aaran, 
faid  the  clergy,  wore  .a  long  beard,  but  we 
hear  of  nofne  of  the  ancients  wTio  had  long 
hair  befide  Abfalom,  and  he  was  hanged  by 
it,  as  a  viiiMe  puoGiifhment  for  fo  enormoui} 
a  fin. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  no  firangers  to  ^^  *^« 
the  ufe  of  linen,    as  appears  from  feveral  ftockingi, 
anecdotes  in  their  hiftory ;   and  particularly  »*»d^°«' 
from  this,   That  confeflbrs  frequently  or-  Middle 
tiered  the  moft  obftinate   finners   to  wear  ^^'^ 
Woollen  fliirts  next  their  bodies,  as  an  ex- 
traordinary penance.     It  would  feem,  how- 
ever,   that  ftockings,   and  other  kinds  of 
covering  for  the  legs,  were  then  but  little 
ufed;    as  the   clergy,  who  were  the  moft 
ycakhy  <^  al\  Qthers,  frequently  with  naked 
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P** A ?•  legs,  approached  the  ak^r,  and  celebrate4 
t/«Y\>   jnafs ;  till  the  year  feven  hundred  anci  eighty -^ 
five,  when  a  canon  was  made  in  thefe  terms; 
^f  Let  no  minifter  of  the  altar  prefumc  to 
f^  approach  it,  to  celebrjite  mafs,   with  na- 
f*  ked  legs ;   left  his  filthinefs  appear,  and 
^^>  God  be  offended."    Some  perfons  of  con-^ 
dition  had  a  kind  of  covering  for  their  legs, 
which  was  fattened  on  with  bandages,  wrap- 
ped about  from  the  foot  to  the  knee,  as; 
jSLppears  from  the   figures  of  Edward  the 
Confeffoj:,    of  puido,  count  of    Ponthieu, 
{tnd  fome  others,  in  the  famous  tapeftry  of 
jBayeux^    But  though  many  of  the  figures 
t)f  this  tapeftry  are  without  ftockings  ; '  yet 
peither  ip  this,  nqr  ^ny  pthef  of  the  monur 
tnents,  which  reprefent  the  drefs  of  thefe 
times,  are  there  any  without  ftipes ;  though 
it  would  feerti,  that  mankind  were  then  fo 
little  aqquainted  with  the  proper  materials 
ibjr  this  purppfe,  that  they  geperjilly  m^de 
them  pf  vpod.     That  the  cpmmon  people 
Jhpijl4  npt  bi?  ab}e  to  afFpr<J  any  other  thau 
^Qodeq  (hqe$,  in  periods   fp  diftant,  does 
ppt  fijrprifp  us ;  but  ^?  ve  rather  aftoniftied, 
when  we  ^rq  tpld,    that  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centyries,  fome  of  the  greateft  princes 
in  Europe,  were  pnly  equipped  in  this  man- 

nier; 
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|icr;  fure  indications,  that  the  invention  of  ^^xj.^' 
^he  times  had  not  then  difcovered  any  thing  o^vv 
th^t  was  more  proper  for  the  purpofe. 

When  the  two  fexes  arc  diftinguifhed  from 
leach  pther,  by  the  materials  and  fafhion  of 
their  drefs,  it  is  a  certain  (ign,  th^t  cultiva- 
tion is  arrived  at  no  inconfiderable  lengthy 
Among  the  ancient  Germans  there  was,  in 
this  article,  but  littlie  difference.  "^Nor  was 
there  much  more  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
the  moft  material  was,  that  the  mantles  of  the 
women  flowed  down  almoft  to  the  ground, 
whereas  thofe  of  the  men  were  confiderably 
fhorter^  Thofe  people,  as  well  as  the  Danes, 
feem  to  have  been  fond  of  every  kind  of 
ornament,  and  particularly  of  gold  chains 
and  bracelets:  gold  chains  were  worn  by 
officers  of  high  rank  as  well  civil  as  military, 
and  being  given  by  the  fovereigns,  thefe 
fovereigns  were  on  that  account  frequently 
called  by  the  poets,  givers  of  gold  chains^ 
Bracelets  of  gold,  or  other  precious  mate- 
rials, are  an  ornament  now  folely  appropri-f 
ated  to  women.  Among  the  Danes,  however, 
they  were  indifcriminately  the  ornament  of 
cither  fex ;  Earl  Goodwin  prefented  king 
Hardicanute  with  gold  bracelets  for  his  arms. 
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c  *[ -V^'  *®^  ^o  focffed  wer«  oraamcets  lof  this  kind 
c/W  tbaa  efteeii»e<ij  4h|it;  tliey  frequertUy  fwore 
by  them^  and  ai^e  £^,44  to  h^ve  held  ^$i  oatli 
of  this  nature  as  tremendous  and  inviolable, 
^$  the^ods  of  the  pagabus  did  tba(  whidi  wa$ 
fworn  by  the  Styx. 

Caufcs  of  jjg  the  Middle  Ages  there  prevailed  among 
vai  «f  fnankiiad^  fuch  an  univerfal  difiruft:  of  ^each 
drefs  and  jq^Jj^j.^  owing  to  ihc  fre-guency  of  crimen  and 
went.  the  weakiaefs  of  Jaws,  that  ther«  wa«  but  lit- 
tle mutual  iatercourfe  or  focia^l  fried94(hip 
among  the  iqhabitanjs  of  Europe*  TJbofe 
promilcuaus  meetings  which' ii^ingujifl)  po- 
liftied  nations,  aad  call  both  Texesi  together^ 
weite  «iakiK)Wn ;  tence  nekfeer  fex  had  tfcen 
aay  other  mcrtive  to  igdiMie  it  to  drefs  tkaa 
the  lov^  of  ckanlinefs,  and  the  innate  defiirc 
of  finery..  ,  When  the  mftitutibji  of  cbivaky 
ftarted  up,  it  gave  a  happy  turn  to  this 
rudenefs  of  manners ;  it  afforded  more  pro- 
teftion  to  the  women^  aa^hd  confcquently 
enabled  them  to  fee  more  company  4  it  in^ 
trodi^ed  numerous  meecJmgs  rac  tiks  and 
tournaments,  where  the  ladies  were  con-- 
ftknted  the  judges  of  valomr  and  re  warders 
of  the  valiant,  where  their  charms  were 
fuppqfed  to  add  couia^e  to  the  Jicaits,  aad 

ftrength 
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ftrengtb  to  the  arms  of  thieir  admirers,  and  ^  ^^^  »*• 
where  dtey  were  confequently  farnifhed  with   ctn^n-j 
the?  ffrongeft  motives  to  decora-re  and  em- 
bellifti  their  perfons.     But  beiides  tilts  and 
tournaments,    in  the    Middle   Ages,   there 
arofe  alfo  in  Europe  another  kind  of  pub- 
lic  meetings,  called  Fairs,  to  which  both 
fexes   rcforted.      While  mutual   diffidence 
and  diftruft  diffufed  their  baleful  influence, 
and  there  was   hardly   any  fecurity    from 
rapine   and    murder,    but    in    the    caftles 
and   ftrong    holds   of    the    barons,    trade 
and  commerce  were  in  the  moft  languid 
ftate  ;    to  revive    them   in  fome  meafure, 
fairs     were    firft    inftituted,     where    mer- 
chams   and    traders    brought    their    com- 
modities and  expofed  them  to  fale ;  but  a 
bartf  fele  of  goods  for   which   there  was 
but  little  demand,  on  account  of  the  fear- 
city  of  money,  did  not  at  firft  anfwer  the 
end  of    drawing   many  people  together; 
the  venders  in  time,  to  .allure  the  multi- 
tude,  befides  the  expofure  of  their  goods, 
entertained  them  with   a  variety   of  pub- 
lic   (hows  and  diverfions,   and   from  that 
time    their   fairs    became    the    fafliionablc 
places  of  rendezvous,  and  were  not  only 

another 
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^xxc^*  another  triotive  for  the  kit  to  drefs  and 
K>rr\j  endeavour   to  appear   to  advantage^    but 

alfo  afforded  them  the  materials  for  that 

importaixt  purpofet 
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CHAP.    XXII. 

The  fame  SubjeSi   tontinuea^ 

TN  treating  on  the  fubjcfl:  of  drefs,  l^re  ^xxti'** 
^  have  already  had  cccafion  to  give  fome  LA-xy 
account  of  the  fplendour  and  magnificence  ^^  ^^^  . 

r  .  O  ,         women  of 

of  the  ancient  Eaftems;  in  confidering  the  tii«Eatt. 
prefent  inhabitants  of  thefe  regions,  we  (hall 
fee  them  ftill  governed  by  the  fame  princi- 
plesi  a.nd  led  by  the  fame  love  of  often^ 

tation^ 

Such  is  the  conflitution  of  the  two  icxts^ 
that  the  whole  of  their  aftions  are  guidedl 
and  influenced  by  each  othen  The  women 
drefs  and  ufe  every  means  to  appear  beau- 
tiful and  engaging  iii  order  to  pleafe  the 
taen^  and  the  men  affume  bravery  and  every 
mafduline  accortiplifhment  in  theit*  power, 
in  order  to  pleafe  arid  render  themfclves  ac!- 
ceptable  to  the  women.  In  countries  where 
the  fexes  are  allowed  freely  to  keep  com- 
pany with  each  other,  fuch  mutual  efforts 
on  both  fides,  as  they  appear  to  be  the  ef^ 
fefts  of  that  company,  pafs  without  exciting 
VoLiIL  Z  any 
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^xxu^'  any  wonder  ;  but  when  we  confider  that  ftf 
<yy^>^  the  Eaft  women  ftiould  take  the  trouble  to 
decorate  and  adorn  themfelves,  when  they 
are  certain  that  thefe  decorations  and  orna- 
ments cannot  be  feen  by  the  other  fex,  w(? 
are  aftoniflied.  That  wom^n^  however,  do 
fo,  is  an  inconteftible  faft ;  and  fo  power- 
ful in  the  female  breaft  is  the  pafTion  of  being 
admiredjf  that  fhould  a  woman,  as  it  fre- 
quently happens  in  Afia,  have  on}y  once  in 
twenty  years  a  chance  of  being  feen  and 
exciting  that  paflion,  fhe  would  every  day 
during  that  time  ufe  all  poffible  endeavours 
to  put  herfelf  in  a  condition  to  excite  it^ 
The  Abbe  Lambert,  in  his  account  of  the' 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Eaft,  obferve» 
of  the  Chinefe  women,  that  though  they 
are  certain  they  can  be  feen  by  none  but 
their  female  domeflics,  yet  they  every 
morning  pafs  feveral  hours  in  dreffing  anct 
adorning  themfetvcsk 

ciirncfe         Th6ugh  the  Chinefe  are-  perhaps,  the 

'  coftiy  and  Hioft  regularly  oeconomical  people  on  the' 

•icgant.    globe,  yet  the  di'efs  of  their  women,  and 

particulharly  the  ornaments  of  their  heads^ 

are  ftrong  inftances  of  that  love  of  finery 

and  fliow^  which  ha$  ever  prevailed  in  the 

£aft. 
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Eaft.     The  head-drefs  of  their  ladies  com*  ^^^^if* 
monly  confifts  of  feveral  ringlets  of  hair  vy%%> 
yarioufly  difpofed,   and  every  where  orna* 
mented  with  fmall  bunches  of  gold  or  filver 
flowers.     Some  of  them  adorn  their  heads 
with  the  figure  of  a  fabulous  bird  made  of 
gold  or  filver,   according  to  the  quality  of 
the  perfon,  which  has  a  grotefque  though 
magnificent  appearance.      Ladies   of    the 
firft  rank  fometimes  have  feveral  of  thofe 
birds  fattened  together   in  the   fiiape  of  a 
crown,    the  workmanftiip  of  which   is  ex^ 
quifitely  curious.    Young  ladies  generally 
w^ar  a  kind  of  crown  made  of  pafteboard, 
covferfed  with  filk,  orrr^mented  with  pearls, 
diamonds,  and  other  jewels ;    and  on  the 
top  of  the  head  a  bunch  of  flowers,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  in  the  middle  of  which 
is  ftuck  fmall  wires  with  fparkling  jewels 
faffened  on  their  points.     The  drefs  of  their 
bodies,  though  often  made  of  the  richeft 
materials,  and  decorated,  or  rather  loaded, 
with  'the  moft  coftly  ornaments,  is  to  the 
laft  degree  clumfy  and  inelegant ;  our  rea- 
ders, however,  will  form  a  better  idea  of  it 
by  looking  at  a  Chinefe  figure,  than  we 
can  convey  by  the  moft  laboured  defcrip- 

Zz  In 
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^xxn.'**      ^^  ^^^^  extenGve  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies      i 
^-^^"v>s>   formerly  fubjefil  to  the  Moguls,  the  fex,       1 
d^Tin    though  confinpd,  are  peculiarly  attentive  tQ 
the  Eaf^    orn^mjBnt.     Their  garments  are  ^la(le  of  the 
fineft  filks,  richly  fjowp red  with  gold  and 
(liver,  anid  fitted  to  the  fhape  with  a  degree 
pf  eafe  and  elegance,    which  {hews,  th^t 
while  they  take   nature  for   their  model, 
tlicir  tafte  in  imitating  her  Is  f^r  from  being 
contemptible,   Abput  tjip  middle,  they  wear 
^  girdle  elegantly  embroidered,  at  the  en4 
of  which,  where  if  is  fattened  befqre,  hang^ 
a  globe  pf  gold,  or  a  large  pearl ;  but  ^heir 
jgreateft  atteiitiop  feenas  tp  be  paid  tq  their 
hair,  which  they  drefs  ii:^  a  variety  of  forms, 
as  pyramid?,  triangles,  crefcents,  pr  in  thq 
^gure  of  fome  favourite  flower  or  fbrubt 
This  is  done  by   gold  buckles  and  wires 
intermixed  w^th  diamonjjs,  and  is  a  work 
pf  mtfch  time  and  no  lefs  dexterity,  though 
after  all,  more  eafily  demoliflied  than  apt 
bead-drefs  pf  ^ny  other  f^fhipn,    Befides 
^hefc  tedious  and  ejcpenfive  methqds,  they 
have  a  lefs  difficult  ai^d  mpre  common  way 
pf  (dividing  their  hair  into  treffes,   which 
flow  wi{h  carplefs  eafe  upon  theiy  flipuldersj, 
and  tp  whicji  they  tie  precipus  ftones,  an^ 
little  plates  of  gold ;  when  thus  drefled^  t^ 

'  '*  •     -^  "^"  •■  'be 
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he  able  to  move  the  head  in  fuch  a  manner  ^xxn.^* 
as  to  &ew  to  the  b^ft  advantage  all  its  fplen-  onno 
dour  and  magnificence,  is  a  female  art  not 
lefs  difficultly  attained,  than  the  proper  ma-*' 
nagem^entof  the  fan  was  formerly  in  Europe, 
or  the  taking  fnuff  with  fuch  an  air  as  to 
difplay  in  the  moft  enchanting  mannejr  9, 
fine  hand,  and  a  finer  diamond  ring. 

It  has.  been  a  cuftom  time  immemorial,  ^*'  *^^ 
tor  women  to  pierce  their  ears,  in  order  to  eis  boti» 
hang  to  them  (bme  trinket,  which  either  !I^^"* 
gratified  their  yanity,  or  was  fuppofed  to  pans  of 
add  fome  additional  luftre  to  their  charms ;  '^^''°'**- 
but  this  cuftom  of  giving,  torture  by  a  ridi- 
culous incifion,  and  adding  a  fupgrfluous 
load  to  nature,  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
icars  only,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft 
hiad  nofe  as  well  as  ear  jewels,  and  in  fe- 
yeral  parts  of  the  world  we  find  the  cuftom 
continued  to  this  day.     In  fome  parts  of 
the  Indies  they  pierce  otic  noftril,  and  put 
into  it  a  gold  ring,  in  which  is  fet  the  largeft 
and  fineft  diamond  they  can  procure.     Our 
late  adventurers  in  queft  of  difcoveries  to 
the  South  Sea,  met  a  few  inftances  of  men 
who  had    fomething  like  a  feather  ftuck 
jLcrofs  thi'pugh  both  noftrils;  and  in  New 

South 
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^^xtif'  South  Wales,  it  was  almoft  common  for  the 
v*/v>^  men  to  thhift  the  bone  of  fomc  animal,  five 
or  fix  inches  long,  and  nearly  as  thick  as 
one's  finger,  through  their  nofeS,  which  fo 
filled  the  noftrils,  that  they  not  only  ftmfiled 
difagreeably,  but  were  alfo  obliged  con- 
ftantly  to  keep  their  moUths  open  for  breath. 
In  Caramania-deferta,  not  contented  as  in 
fome  countries  with  one  ring,  they  make  a 
fecond  hole  on  the  tip  of  the  nofei  and  there 
fiaftert  a  fecond.  ring,  which: they  adorn  with 
^  fprig  of  diaijionds  or  of  floweri,  fo  as  in* 
^irely  to  cover  one  fide  of  the  hofe.  The 
—  women  of  Perfi^,  Atid  of  feveral  other  couut 
tries,  ftij}  continue  the  ancient  cuftom  of 
wearing  riOftR  jewds,;  .  ; 


r      ' 


To  us  Europeans,  who  have,  hardly  left 
any  part  of ,  the  body  except  the  nofe  with- 
out its  particular  ornaments  and  decorations, 
a  nofe  embelliftied  with  jewels,  or  other 
trinkets,  has  an  exceeding  grotefque  ap- 
pearance ;  but  this  is  only  the  efieft  of  cuf- 
tom, from  which  the  mind  generally  imbibes 
the  ideas  of  beauty,  elegancej  and  even  of 
utility  and  necelTity.  Thus  the  Hottentot 
is  perfuaded  that  beauty  is  greatly  ?iug- 
mented  by  a  proper  quantity  of  greafe  and 

uripe, 
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tlrine,  ,At  Smyrna,  the  women  imagine  it  ^^^j^''- 
confifts  in  a  plump  fat  body,  with  prominent  »^"n-m 
breaftsi  The  Dutchman  finds  elegance  in  a 
large  pair  of  trunk  breeches ;  the  mifer  uti* 
lity  in  that  hoarded  ftore,  which,  eveti  though 
ftarving,  he  dare  not  mak^  ufe  of;  and  the 
man  of  fafhion  thinks  his  coach  almoft  as 
heceffary,  as  the  porter  does  his  legs  and 
his  fhouldersi 

Bur  though  both  fexes  in  foriie  parts  of 
the  Eaft  Indies  adorn  their  nofes,  thei  ladies 
do  not  forget  their  ears  alfoi  which  they 
generally  pierce  as  in  Europe,  and  load 
with  gold  and  jewels.  They  likewife  wear 
various  kinds  of  necklaces,  bracelets,  and 
rings^  many  of  which  are  of  imraenfe  value 
there,  and  would  be  ftill  more  fo  among  us. 
They  have  a  variety  of  paints  to  improve 
the  charms  of  nature,  thefe  they  mix  and 
lay  fo  artfully  upon  their  cheeks  and  eyes, 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  difcover 
them  ;  they  likewife  paint  the  extremities  of 
the  nails,  but  in  this  inftance,  departing  en- 
tirely from  nature,  they  lay  on  a  fine  red  fo 
thicks  that  on  the  flighteft  view  it  appeairs 
to  be  the  work  of  art.  Black  moles  on  the 
face,  have  long  been  confidercd  in  the  Eaft 

as 
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^  xxTL*  ^^  pariicukrly  beautiful.  In  thtf  fongs  dt 
^-/vxj  their  poets,  and  works  of  their  painters^ 
this  fancied  elegance  is  feldom  forgot ;  arid 
to  fupply  it  when  watntiftg,  Was  pi'obablj;^  theJ 
caufe  which  firft  introduced  black  patches^ 
Their  poets  alfo  frequently  rrifentidh  falfef 
hair  and  feathers,  ortiaments,  of  which  we 
at  prefent  fo  much  avail  duffelvcsi  But 
befides  the  arts  of  decoration  aftd  drefs^  thd 
eaftern  women  have,  as  in  all  other  place^^ 
Various  other  methods  of  attraSitig  the  at-» 
.  tention*  In  Europe,  a  fine  lady  fometimes 
draws  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  upon  hci' 
by  an  elegant  fntiff-box.  Or  a  brilliant  ring  i 
in  Afia,  fhe  accompliihes  the  fame  purpoftf 
by  a  liberal  ufe  of  betely  a  root  chewed  by 
all  ranks  and  conditions^  and  with  which 
the  more  highly  a  female  is  fcented^  the 
more  ihe  is  in  the  ton  of  her  country* 

But  betel  is  not  the  only  thing  wJiich  thtf 
ladies  depend  on  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  men^  they  alfo  ufe  for  this  pufpofe  i 
great  variety  of  the  moft  coftly  effences  and 
perfumes,  whofe  aromatic  flavour  is  brought 
to  the  higheft  p^erfeflion  by  an  indulgent 
climate  and  a  vertical  fun.  Of  thefe  they 
are  fo  exceedingly  fond^  that  the  expence 
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of  perfumes  often  exceeds  that  of  cloaths  ^  ^^  ^* 
and  jewels ;  for  they  are   feldom  without  \yy^ 
fome   perfumed  flower,   or  fruity    in  their 
hands ;  when  they  have  none  of  thefe,  they    - 
hold  a  phial  of  precious  effence,  which  they, 
from  time  to  time,  fprinkle  on  their  gar- 
ments, although  they  are  perfumed  afrefli 
every  time  they  put  them  on*     They  have 
likewife  in  the  Eaft  peculiar  modes  of  at- 
trafting  our  fex  by  the  voluptuoufnefs  of  their 
figures,  by  their  manners,  and  by  their  con- 
verfation ;  all  whrch  are  calculated  to  excite 
paflion  and  defire.     Among  the  Balliaderes, 
t>r  dancing  girls  of  the  Eaft,  we  meet  with  a 
piece  of  drcfs,  or  ornament,  of  a  very  par- 
ticular nature.   To  prevent  their  breafts  from 
growing  too  large,  or  ill-ftiaped,  they  inclofe 
them  in  cafes  made  of  exceeding  laght  wood, 
which   are  joined  together,    and  buckled 
behind ;  thefe  cafes  are  fo  fmooth  and  plia- 
ble, that  they  yield  to  the  various  attitudes 
of  the  body,  without  being  flattened,  or  in- 
juring the  delicacy  of  the  {kin;  the  outfide 
of  them  is  covered  with  gold  leaf,  and  ftud- 
ded  with  diamonds.     This  ornament  is  well 
calculated  to  prevent  the  laxity  induced  by 
a  hot  climate,  and  while  it  thus  prderves 
the  beauties  of  nature,  it  does  not  fo  much 
VoLi  Jit  A  a  conceal 
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CHAP,  conceal  them  as  to  hinder  the  heavings  aht( 

XXII* 

palpitations    of   the    bofom    from    being 


Sketches 
•fit. 


perceived- 

Eaftera  Werb  wc  to  fufvcy  all  Afia,  we  would 
ccnce;  t\tTy  whcfe  Hieet  with  the  ftrongeft  proof* 
of  fplendour  and  magnificence ;  but  we  fhall 
finifti  what  we  have  to  fay  of  it,  by  a  rela-- 
tion  of  the  ftate  in  which  the  Portugueze 
Ojriginally  found  Ormu»,  when  they  firft 
failed  into  the  Gulph  of  Perfia-  *«  The 
•*  ftreets  were  covered  with  mats^  and  in 
"  fome  places  with  carpets ;  and  the  lines 
♦*  awnitigs,  which  were  fufpended  from  th« 
**  tops  of  the  houfes,  prevented  any  incon* 
♦*  venience  from  the  heat  of  the  fun.  Indian 
**  cabinets,  ornamented  with  gilded  vafes, 
"  or  china  filled  with  flowering  fhrubs,  or 
^  aromatic  plants^  adorned  their  apartments; 
**  camels,  laden  with  water,  were  flationed 
•*  in  the  public  Iquares ;  Perfian  wines^  per- 
**  fumes,  and  all  the  delicacies  of  the  table^ 
♦•  were  fumiflied  in  the  greateft  abundance,r 
**  and  they  had  the  lAufic  of  the  Eaft  in  its 
•^  higheft  perfeftion.  Ormus  was  crowded 
•*  with  beautiful  women  from  all  parts  of 
♦*  Afia,  who  were  inftrufted  from  their  in- 
^J  fancy    in  all  the  arts   of   ystiying  and 

"  heigh- 
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^  heightening  the  pleafures  of  voluptuous  chap. 
*'  love.    Univerfal  opulence,  an  extenfive   o<vv> 
^^  commerce,  a  refined  luxury,  politenefs  in 
'^  the  men,  and  gallantry  in  the  women,  uni- 
^^  ted  all  their  attraftions  to  make  this  city 
*'  the  feat  of  pleafure/' 

Of  all  the  people  with  which  we  are  as  ^'«^*  ®^ 
yet  acquainted,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ex*  acn  of 
tenfive  continent  of  America,  feem  to  be  in  ^»c««»' 
general  the  Icaft  favoured  by  nature,  and  to 
have  made  themfelves  the  lead  afiiftance  by 
art.  In  many  places,  feemingly  but  a  little 
raifed  in  the  faculties  of  their  minds  above 
the  beafts  of  their  forefts,  they  are  not 
yet  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  fire,  of 
houfes,  or  of  clothing;  and  where  they  are 
acquainted  with  them,  it  is  only  in  fo  imper- 
fcA  a  manner,  that  they  do  not  derive  from 
them  half  the  advantages  they  are  capable 
of  affording.  In  fuch  a  condition,  and  fitu- 
ated  in  regions  inhofpitably  barren,  they 
have  few  materials  for  drefs,  and  ftill  lefs  in^ 
genuity  in  ufing  them ;  as  the  appetite  for 
drefs,  however,  is  vifible  among  them,  it 
frequently  exerts  itfelf  in  forming,  what  in 
Europe  would  be  reckoned  the  moft  gro* 
tcfc^ue  and  laughable  appearances, 

Aa  2  h%       \ 
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As  th^  Americans  are  more  the  children 
of  untutored  nature,  and  confequently  have 
a  greater  fimilarity  in  their  drefs  and  orna- 
ments than  any  other  people,  we  fhall  only 
give  a  {hort  and  general  defcription  of  them, 
without  defcending  into  the  differences  which 
diftinguifh  the  various   tribes  and   nations 
from  each  qthen     There  are  few  American 
ornaments  in  more  efteem  than  garters; 
thefe  the  women  make  of  buffaloes  hair,  and 
adorn  them  as  highly  as  they  can  with  beads 
and  ihells,    taking  care  at   the  fame  time 
to  difpofe  their  other  garments    fo  as  to 
fliew  thenr  to  the  beft  advantage ;  befides 
thefe,  they  wear  alfo  pieces  of  deer-fkin, 
which  they  tie  to  the  outjQides  of  their  legs, 
and  hang  to  them  tortoife^fhells,  pebbles, 
and  beads  of  various  colours  and  fizes.    But 
the  legs  are  not  the  only  part?  of  the  body 
decorated  with  this  kind  of  finery ;   both 
fexes  are  frequently  feen  fo  loaded   with 
fliells  from  head  to  foot,   as  to  excite  the 
laughter  of  an  European.     This  cuflom  of 
adorning  themfelves  with  beads  and  ftcUs 
may,  however, -not  be  altogether  the  eflfeft 
of  oftentation  and   love   of  finery ;  beads 
and  (hells  are  their  current  money,  and  a 
perfon  thus  adorned,   perhaps,  carries  his 

whole 
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whole  property  Jibout  him,  the  letter  to  ^^^^^* 
fecure  it  from  being  ftolen.  cx>rv 

Besides  the  ornaments  that  ar«  the  pro- 
duce of  their  country,  the  Canadians  of  both 
fexes,  fmce  they  became  acquainted  with  the 
Europeans,  are  exceedingly  fon^d  of  lijpen 
(hirts :  they  do  not  wear  them  under  their 
garments  as  with  us,  but  bang  them  pn  over 

r  the  whole,  and  neither  change  nor  put  them 
off  till  they  drop  piece  by  piece  fronj  their 
backs.  Several  of  the  men  take  much  pains 
in  adorning  their  hair  with  trinkets,  and 
dreffing  it  in  a  variety  of  fantaftical  figures, 
,  by  the  help  of  furs  a,nd  feathers.  The  wo- 
men fcarcely  ever  decorate  theirs  with  any 
thing  but  greafe  ^pd  powder  of  fpruce  bark,, 
except  upon  extraordinary  occafion«,  when 
they  daub  it  over  with  vermillion,  pr  tie  it 

*  up  in  the  (kin  of  an  eel,  or  a  fnake,  fo  as  to 
make  it  refemble  the  queue  which  the  gentle- 
men wear  in  Europe.  On  days  of  particular 
feftivity,  they  fometimes  drefs .  themfclves 
in  robes  painted  "vs^ith  figures  of  birds  and 
other  animals,  and  ornamented  with  fliells 
^d  pie,ces  of  porcelain ;  thefc  are  frequently 
bordered  with  porcupines   hair,  curioufly 

defigncd. 
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^  xMh'  ^'S^ig"c<^»  and  <Jyed  of  the  moft  gaudy  and 
o-vNj   {hining  colours,  fo  artfully  intermixed,  as 
to  have  no  inelegant  appearance. 

Before  they  were  fupplicd  with  other 
ornaments  from  Europe,  the  Americans  of 
both    fexes    ufed   fuch   (hining  ftones    as 
were  the  produce   of  their   own   country, 
tying  them  to  their  hair,  to  their  nofes  and 
ears,  with  the  fibres  of  a  deer's  finew ;   but 
fince  our  intercourfe  with  them,  they  have 
ufed  brafs  and  filver  rings  for  their  ears 
and  their  fingers ;  befides  which,  they  fatten 
large  buttons  and  knobs  of  brafs  to  various 
parts  of  their  attire,  fo  as  to  make  a  tink- 
ling when  they  walk  or  run.     Both  fexes 
•fteem  thefe  as  ornaments  of  the  moft  diftin* 
guifhing  nature,  and  load  themfelves  with 
them  in  the  utmoft  proportion  that  their 
ability  will  reach  to ;  fo  that  our  European 
traders  judge  of  the  fortune  of  an  American 
by  the  trinkets  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  at 
his  ears,  wrifts,  fingers,  &c. ;  by  the  quantity 
of  red  paint  daubed  on  his  face,  and  by  the 
finery  at  the  collar  of  his  ftiirt,  if  he  happens 
to  have  one,  which  is  far  from  being  always 
^he  cafe. 

Although 
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Although  the  fame  attire,  and  the  fartoe  ^^^i^' 
ftrnaments^  are  indifcriminately  ufed  both  ^^^^-^^ 
by  the  male  and  female  favages,  yet  their  ^j^^'^f 
drefe  is  hot  altogether  without  fexual  dif-  the  fcxcf* 
tinftions.     The  women  bore  fmali  holes  in    ^ 
the  lobes  of  the  ears  for  their  ear-rings  as  in 
Europe }  the  hole  which  the  men  make  for 
that  purpofe  extends  almoft  from  one  ex- 
tremity  of  the  external  ear  to  the  other*  The 
men  are  frequently  decorated  with  plumes 
of  feathers  and  enfigns   of  war  on  their 
heads  ;  the  women,  though  they  fometimes 
make  ufe  of  feathers,  feldom  or  never  wear 
them  in  this  manner.     The  men  rarely  ap* 
pear  without  fqme  of  their  warlike  weapons, 
or  the  trophies  of  their  ^viftory  fattened  to 
various  parts  of  their  bodies ;  the  women 
fcarcely  ever  appear  armed  but  in  cafes  of 
neceffity,  and  as  rarely  wear  any  of  the 
fpoils  of  the  flain. 

Some  nations  of  faVages,  not  contented  5'*'"'.  '* 
with  fuch  ornaments  as  are  loofe  and  eafily  part  0° 
detached  from  the  body,  have  contrived  to  *•"  °'^** 
ornament  the  body  itfelf  by  incifions,  ftain*  &",ge°. 
ings,  and  paint.     The  Chilefian  Women  c^ 
the  province  of  Cuyo,  and  the  plains  on 
the  Eaft  fide  of  the  Andes,  paint  fome  part 

of 
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^xxfi^*  of  their  faces  of  a  green  colour.  In  fevferal 
L^oro  of  the  iflands  lately  difcovered  in  the  Great 
Southern  Ocean,  a  variety  of  indelible  ftains 
are  made  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  by 
certain  materials  which  fink  into  fmall  punc- 
tures made  in  the  Ikin.  In  Otaheite,  this 
operation  is  called  tattorvingy  and  reckoned 
fo  effentially  neceflary,  that  none  of  either 
fex  muft  be  without  it,  efpecially  the  wo- 
men, who  are  generally  marked  in  the  form 
of  a  Z  on  every  part  of  their  toes  and  fin* 
gers.  But  the  part  on  which  thcfe  ornaments 
are  lavifhed  with  the  greateft  profufion,  is 
the  breech,  which,  in  both  fexes  is  ftained 
with  a  deep  black;  and  aboye  that,  as  high 
as  the  fhbrt  rib,  are  drawn  arches  which  take 
a  lighter  Ihade  as  they  arife,  and  feem  to  be 
diftinguiftiing  marks  of  honour,  as  they  are 
fhown  by  both  fexes  with  an  oftentatious 
pleafure. 

These  are  almofl:  the  only  ornaments 
ufed  in  this  part  of  the  globe;  as  to  the 
drefs,  it  differs  little  in  the  two  fexes,  and 
confifls  moflly  of  loofe  garments,  fuch  as 
we  have  already  feen  were  ufed  by  almoft  all 
cations  in  their  rude  and  unpolifhed  ftate. 
People  of  condition,  however,  in  Otaheite 

are 
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lire  diftinguiflied,  not  as  amdng  the  ancients,  \^^/- 
by  their  great  variety  of  changes  of  raiment,  v^tn^sj 
but  by   the  iijuatitity  which  they  wear  at 
once ;  fome  of  them  wraji  around  their  bo* 
dies  fcveral  webs  of  cloth,  each  eight  or  ten 
yards  long^  and   two  broad,  and  throw  a 
large  piece  loofely  over  all  by  way  of  a 
cloak,  or  ^ven  two  of  thefe  pieces,  if  they 
with  to  appfear  ih  extraordinary  ftate.    Thus 
the    magnificence    of   Unpolifhed    tiations 
feems  always  to  have  eXerted  itfelf  in  quan- 
tity only.     Abraham  dreffed  a  whole  calf, 
and  fetved  it  Up  at  an  entertainment  to  two 
ahgels.     Jofeph  helped  his  brother  Benja- 
min to  five  times  as  much  viSuals  as  hisf 
brethren  ;  and  the  fame   idea  of  quantity 
feems  to  have  been  regarded  in  all  the  fcaft- 
ings  of  the  heroes  of  Homer,    and  fome 
other   of  the  ancients;   nay,    it  defcended 
among  the  Greeks,  even  to  the  periods  of 
their  greateft  cultivation.     One  of  the  dif* 
tinguifhing  privileges  of  the  Spartan  kings 
was,  that  they  were  to  fit  firft  down  to  a 
feaft,   and  be  ferved  with  a  double  portion 
of  whatever  was  at  table.     As  thefe  diftinc- 
fions  of  rank  by  the  quantity  of  drefs  only, 
inuft,  in  hot  countries,  be  exceedingly  trou- 
blefome,  the  ladies  of  Otaheite  always  un- 
VOL,  IL  B  b  cover 
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^xxn^'  cover  themfelves  as  low  as  the  .waift  in  the 

Lyv>o    evening,  throwing  off  every  thing  with  the 

fame  eafe  and  freedom  as  our  ladies  would 

lay  afide  a  glove,  cloak,  or  fupernumerary 

handkerchief* 


Singular        SiNGULAR  as  this  mode  of  dreflinc:  and 

kind  o^  1  r    1 

head-      undreffing  may  appear  to  us,  that  of  decora- 
drefsin     ^jj^g  their  heads  is   hardly  lefs  fo.     They 

Otahcite.     ^     ^     .  U  r     1  U 

fometimes  wear  upon  them  little  turbans, 
but  their  more  common  drefs,  and  what  they 
chiefly  pride  themfelves  in,  is  long  threads 
of  human  hair,  plaited  fo  as  hardly  to  be 
thicker  than  fewing  filk,  and  often  a  mile 
or  more  in  length,-  without  a  fingle  knot; 
thefe  they  wrap  round  their  heads  in  a  man- 
ner that  (hews  they  are  neither  void  of  tafte 
nor  elegance,  flicking  flowers   and    fprigs 
of  evergreen  amtong  them,  to  give  them  the 
greater  variety.     European  fatirifts  are  apt 
to  declaim  againfl:  our  ladies  for  fpending  fo 
much  time  under  the  operation  of  a  French 
hair-dreffer,    while    even    thefe   untutored 
people  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  employ  much 
lefs  in  twifting  fo  many  yards  of  rope  round 
their  heads,  and  giving  it  the  neceffary  de- 
corations. 


Wi 


Europe. 
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We  left  our  (ketches  of  the  drefs  of  Eu-  ^^j^xn!*' 
rope  at  thofe  periods  of  time,  called  the  ^^^'^J 
Middle  Ages ;  and  (hall  now  refume  them  ^^  j^^ 
at  thefe,  which  have  only  a  little  preceded  drc^  of 
our  own.  Should  we  Endeavour  to  give  a 
minute  defcription  of  the  prefent  drefs  of 
Europe,  the  attempt  would  be  like  painting 
the  colour  of  a  camelion,  or  the  Ihape  of  a 
proteus ;  both  which  would  be  changed  long 
*  before  we  could  finifli  our  taflc.  We  fhali, 
therefore,  content  ourfelves  with  a  few  ge^ 
neral  obfervations  on  the  fubjeft. 

When  the  revival  of  arts  and  fciences 
began  to  polilh  the  minds  of  our  anceftors, 
and  to  give  birth  to  new  ideas ;  when  trade 
and  commerce  began  to  furnifli  new  mate- 
rials, for  the  more  elegant  modes  of  decora- 
tion, the  paflions  of  the  fex  for  drefs  began 
alfo  to  affume  new  and  unreftrainable  powers, 
and  often  hurried  them  to  fuch  unjuftifiable 
lengths,  that,  deaf  to  reafon,  the  embellifh- 
ments  which  they  thought  were  wanting,  in 
order  to  make  the  fame  brilliant  appearance 
as  their  lieighbours,  could  not  be  difpenfed 
with ;  though  purchafed  at  the  price  of  re- 
putation, and  the  rUin  of  fortune.  Greece 
and  Rome  had  often  fuffered  by  the  fame 

B  b  2  evil ; 
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^xxiL*  evil;  and  had  often  enafted fumptuary  laws 
t/'Yxj  to  reftrain  it :  fuch  laws  now  became  abfQ- 
lutely  neceflary  in  Europe,  and  feveral  of 
them  were  publiftied  by  Henry  the  Fourth, 
of  France;  who  faw,  with  regret,  the  womeji 
of  his  exhaufted  kingdom,  exhaufting  them- 
felves  ftill  more  by  the  extravagance  of  their 
drefs.  He  was  not,  however,  the  firft  po^ 
tentate  who  had  recourfe  to  this  method ; 
feveral,  both  before  and  after  him,  publilhed 
edifts,  afcertainiqg  the  vitmoft  limits  of  finery 
to  which  every  rank  and  condition  of  life 
might  proceed ;  and  beyond  which  they 
were  not  to  go,  without  fubjefting  them* 
felyes  to  a  fevere  penalty. 

When  we  confider,  how  much  greater 
the  value  of  pioney  w^as  in  the  times  we  arq 
fpeaking  of,  than  at  prefent,  it  will  appear, 
that  women  were  then  much  more  coftly  ia 
their  drefs  than  at  this  period,  fo  much  de- 
claimed ag^inft.  In  the  fifteenth  century, 
Laura,  the  celebrated  miftrefs;  of  the  no  lefs 
celebrated  Petrarch,  wore  on  her  head  a  fil- 
ver  coronet,  ^nd  tied  up  her  hair  with  knots 
of  jewels,  ^^  Her  drefs,^'  fays  the  Author 
of  the  life  of  Petrarch,  "  was  magnificent; 
f^  but^  ii:i  particular,  ftie  h^d  filk  gloves  bro- 

"  cadc^ 
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f^  caded  with  gpid ;"  though  at  this  time  filk  ^^^^  ^* 
was  fo  fcarce,  that  a  pound  of  it  fold  for  ltvn-i 
near  four  pounds  fterling,  and  none  but  the 
nobihty  were  allowed  to  wear  it.  Women 
of  inferior  rank  wore  crowns  of  flowers,  and 
otherwife  drefTed  themfelves  with  all  the 
magnifience  which  circumftances  and  fump- 
tuary  laws  would  allow.  In  the  fixtecnth 
century  we  have  a  particular  detaif  of  the 
wedding  cloaths  of  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Neville,  when  married  to  Sir  Gervafe 
Clifton,  the  whole  expence  of  which  a- 
mounted  to  twenty-five  pounds  twelve  {hil- 
lings and  threepence ;  ja  fum  equal  in  value 
to  about  ten  times  the  fame  quantity  of  our 
prefent  money.  The  chief  articles  with 
which  the  bride  was  furnifhed  were  ruflet 
and  white  damafk,  black  velvet  bonnets  and 
furs  of  various  animals,  as  white  hares, 
white  lambs,  black  rabbits,  &c. ;'  and  it  is 
worth  remarking,  that  in  the  whole  cata- 
logue there  is  only  two  yards  of  ribbon. 
A  wedding-ring  made  oi gold  is  particularly 
taken  notice  of;  a  circumftance,  from  which 
it  would  apj)ear,  that  the  generality  of  wed- 
ding-rings  in  thofe  times  were  of  fome 
inferior  ipetaK 

A  Mos-y 
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^%xu^'       A  MOST  €fxtenfive  acquifition  to  the  ma- 
^<y^v\^    terials  of  the  toilette,  was  now  introduced; 
netvLa-    ^^is   was   littcn,  which  had  hitherto  been 
terials  for  kttown  in  Europe  only  as  a  curiofity  ;  or  at 
ornament  Hioft  as  a  decoratiou  of  the  elevated  arid 
brought     opulent:  cambrics  and  lawns  foon  followed, 
as  an  improvement;  and  after  thefe,  fine 
laces  were  invented,  of  which  women,   al* 
moft    ever    fince^    have   fo  much   availed 
themfelves.     The  art   of  weaving  frlk,  fo 
as  to  make  garments,  had,  for  fome  time, 
been  known;  but  that  of  making  it  into 
.  ribbpns,  feems  to  have  been  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy; they  have  fmce,  however,  become 
fo  general,  that  they  make  art  indifpenlible 
part  of  the  drefs  of  every  female,  from  the 
higheft  to  the  loweft  ftation.     Diamonds 
had  long  been  known  in  the  Eaft,  and  fome 
centuries  before  this,  were  introduced  into 
Europe ;  but  the  art  of  polifliing  them  was 
unknown;   and  in  their  natural  ftate  they 
did  not  fhew  half  their  luftre*.    It  was  not 


•  They  prcfcrve,  in  the  treafiny  of  St.  Denis,  acla^  of  the 
mantle  which  the  kings  of  France  ufcd  to  wear  on  the  day  of  their 
coronation ;  this  piece  is  very  ancient ;  and  has  what  is  called,  four 
natural  points.  There  is  likewife,  in  the  fame  treafnry,  k  rclfc  ^Imbft 
as  ancient,  and' adorned '(vith  eight  natural  points  ;  but  all  thefe  llciies 
arcfmall,  black,  and  no  way  agreeable  to  the  eye    Thefe,  and  fome 

long 
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long  after,  however,  that  the  art  of  polifh-  ^  ^ 
ing  them,  *by  means  of  their  own  duft,  and  v-^"^^x> 
fo  giving  them  ail  their  diftinguifhing  brilli- 
ancy, was  difcovered.     All  thefe,  and  Tome 
others  of  left  importance,  were  acquifitions 
to  the  flock  of  female  ornament,  and  ren- 
dered  the  bufinefs  of  the  toilette  a  matter 
that  required  more  time,  as  well  as  more 
tafte,  than  it  had  ever  done  before.     From 
the  fourteenth  century,  in  which  America  . 
and  the  Indies  were  difcovered^  to  the  pre- 
fent  time,  the  variations  of  female  drefs  and 
ornament  have  been  more  owing  to  the  in- 
conftancy    of   manners,   and  inftability  of' 
falhion,  than  to  the  addition  of  any   new 
materials. 

Although  it  is  not  cojnfiftent  with  the 
plan  we  have  laid  down,  to.  give  a  particu- 
lar defctiptioa  of  all  the  different  forms  that 
drefs  has  affumed,  in  confequence  of  dif* 
fercnt  materials  and  different  faftiions.  We 
think  it  incumbent  on  us  to  make  fome 


6th«r8,  preferyed  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  fully  demonflrate,  that  even  the  diamond,  before  the  art  of 
giying  it  a  proper  polifli  was  dtfcovercdy  was  far  from  being  that  briUi* 
l^t,  and  aimoil  inedimable  jewel  which' it  is  ^at  prcfco^,  wl^cxi  properly 
iiftproTed  by  the  art  of  the  lapidary. 

obferva- 
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^xxn^'  obfervations  on  thefe  forms,  in  a  few  of  the 
onrO  ^  ages  immediately  preceding  thofe  ^n  which 
we  live.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second, 
of  Richard  the  Firft,  and  of  John,  the  ladies 
wore  long  cloaks,  which  being  thrown  over 
their  fhoulders,  hung  down  to   their  heels 
behind,   and  were  fcarcely   vifible   before- 
In  the  time  of  Richard  th^  Second,  Chaucer 
defcribes  the  drefs  of  the  women  as  highly 
immodeft.  Queen  Anne,  confort  of  Richard 
the  Second,  firft  introduced  the  cuftom  of 
riding,    as   prefently   ufed  by   the  ladies } 
before  her  time,  they  rode  with  a  leg  on 
each  fide  of  the  horfc :  (he  likewife  brought 
into  falhion  high  head-drefTes,  in  the  fhape 
of  a  fugar-loaf,   with  ftreamers  which  wan- 
toned behind  them  in  the  wind  ;  and  gowns 
with  long  trains,  which    in   walking  were 
turned  up,  and  tied   to  the  girdle.     Queen 
Mary  feems   to    have   been  the   firft  who 
brought  in  the  great  ftarched  ruff,   which 
was  alfo  worn  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
in  whofe  time  alfo  the  ladies  were  muffled  up 
to  the  chin,  with  long  picked  ftays  and  hoop 
petticoats.     Elizabeth  is  alfo  faid  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  introduced  ftockings  into 
England,  nothing  being  wore   before  her 
time  but  hofe,    which  were  breeches  and 

ftockings 
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ftockirigs  ail  of  one  piece.    In  the  tim^  of  ^^xijf* 
James  the  Firft,  the  tub  farthingale  firft  ap*   <yy\J 
peared ;    it  made  the  women  look  fo  large 
round  the  hips^  that  the  lady  of  Sir  Peter 
Wyche    being  introduced   to  one   of  the 
Sultanas  at  the  Port,  was  afked  by  hier  if  all 
the  Englifti-womi&h  were  made  in  a  manner 
fo  extraordinary.     In  the  laft  century,  both 
fexes  allowed  their  hair  to  hang  down  ovel* 
tlieir  foreheads,  tiH  it  'reached  their  eye  - 
brows*     Male  arrogance  is  apt  to  fuppofe 
that  whim  and  caprice  have  diftated  every 
faftiion  that  the  other  fex  have  followed ; 
but  have  they  lefs  diftated  to  us,  or  have 
we  been  flower  in  obeying  them  ?    In  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  men  wore 
hoods  buttoned  under  the  chin,  flockings  of 
Various  colour^},,  girdles  of  gold  and  filveri 
and  {hoes  with  long  toes  turned   up  and 
faftened  to  their  knees  with  chains  of  gold^ 
Ghaucer  mentions,  that  the  cloaths  of  the 
men  were  in  his  time  fcalloped,  punched, 
cfaifelcd  full  of  holes,   and  trailing  upon 
the  ground.     Henry  the  Fifth  ordained  that 
no  man  (hbuld  wear  flioes  moi^e  than  fix 
inches,  wi^  at  the  toe.     Edward  the  Fourth 
ordered  that  no  gown  or  mantle  ftiould  be 
lifed^  which  was  not  long  enough  to  cover' 
,VoL.  II,  C  c    '  the 
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CHAP.  lY^^  buttofcks  and  other  parts  hot  ufually  ex- 

XXII*  .    , 

\^y^>rC  pofed  to  view.  Did  the  fair  fex  ever  exhibit 
fafhions  more  whimficajl  ?  Did  they  drefs 
themfelves  lefs  agreeably  ta nature? 


AM  lands       AlmoSt  evcry  religion,  which  had  been 


of  oraa- 


oient 


jg.   promulgated,  previous  to  that  of  Chrifti- 
fpifed  in  anity,    had  intcrwoveiy,.   in  its  effence,    a 

the  time  i  r  •  i  i  i 

of  crom-  number  ot  ceremonies,  where  grandeur  and 
^^^  magnificence  were  oftentatiottfly  difplayed*. 
Thefe  religions,  therefore^  inllead  of  dif- 
couraging,  rather  encouraged  ornament  and 
finery.  But  the  Author  of  the  ChFiftian 
fyftem,  having  taught,  by  his  example,  as 
well  as  his  doftrine,  the  utmoft  plainnefs 
and  fimplicity,  it,  in  time,  became  fafhion- 
able  for  fuch  of  the  membeFS  oi'  that  fyftem^ 
as  had  more  zeal  than  underftarnding,  to  ex* 
claim,  in  the  bittereft  terms,  againfl;  every 
fpecies  of  drefs  that  had  any  other  objeft  iik 
view  than  ta  cover  fhame,.  and  defend  from 
qold.  This  rage  of  turning  all  things  inta 
the  moft  primitive  fimplicity,  fecmed  rifing 
to  the  asenith  of  its  glc»y,  about  the  time 
the  Proteftor  began  to  make  fome  figure 
in  England.  During  his  adminifiration,  it 
openly  triumphed  over  fenfe,  reafon,  and 
cieceiicy^    Womea  were  thea  in  fo  much 

difgracCt 
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difgrace,  that  they  were  denied  all  kinds  of  ^^^fj,^* 
ornament ;  and  even  the  beauties  beftowed  ^^yy^J 
by  nature,  were  confidered  as  criminal  dip- 
advantages  to  the  fair  pofleflbrs,  and  fuffi* 
cient  motives  to  induce  every  Chriftian  to 
fliun  their  company  ;  becaufe  it  was  impoffi- 
ble  to  be  in  it  without  finning* 

The  pulpits  often  echoed  the  following 
fentiments,  that  man  being  conceived  in  fin, 
and  brought  forth  in  iniquity,  is  a  flave  to 
the  flefli,  till  regenerated  by  the  fpirit ;  that 
it  was  his  complaifance  for  woman  that  firft 
wrought  his  debafement,  that  he  ought  not 
therefore  to  glory  in  his  (hame,  nor  love  the 
fountain  of  his  corruption;  that  he  (hould 
not  marry  on  account  of  love,  affeflion,  or 
the  focial  joys  of  wedlock,  but  purely  to 
increafe  the  number  of  the  faints,  which  he 
fliould  never  attempt  to  do  without  prayer 
and  humiliation,  that  his  offspring  might 
thereby  avoid  the  curfe.  Such  being  the 
notions  inftilled  into  the  people,  the  moft 
virtuous  emotions  of  nature  were  confidered 
as  arifing  from  original  guilt,  and  beauty 
avoided  as  an  inftrument  in  the  hands  of 
Satan,  to  feducc  the  hearts  of  the  faithful. 
Even  the  women,  caught  with  the  unnatural 

C  c  2  contagion. 
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CHAP,  contagion,  laid  afide  the  ornaments  of  their 
\J-^  fex,  and  endeavoured  to  make  thertifelves 
appear  difgufting  by  humiliation  and  falling; 
nay,  fome  of  them  were  fo  much  afraid  of 
ornament,  that  they  even  confidqred  cloaths 
of  any  kind  as  a  finful  decoration,  and  ^ 
lady,  full  of  that  idea,  came  into  the  church 

where  Cromwell  fat,  in  the  condition  of  our 

...  .1 

original  mother  before  (he  plucked  the  fig- 
leaf,  that  (he  might  be,  as  fhe  faid,  ajfgn  to 
the  people. 

Thcpaf.  gyj  2^5  ^^  human  paffions,  like  fprings, 
sin  oppo-  the  more  forcibly  they  have  been  bent,  fly 
fitc  dircc'  the  more  violently  in  the  oppofite  direftion, 
fd  the  reftoration  was  no  fooner  brought 
about,  than  all  this  public  enthufiafm  van- 
jfhed,  and  elegance  of  drefs  and  levity  of 
manners,  foon  became  more  the  falhion  than 
Povenlinefs  and  puritanifm  had  been  before. 
Pleafure  was  now  the  uniyerfal  objefl,  and 
the  pleafure  of  love  took  the  lead  of  all 
others.  But  beauty,  unconnefted  with  vir- 
tue, was  the  objeft  of  this  love,  it  was 
therefore  void  of  honour  or  moralitv,  in 
f  onfequence  of  which,  female  virtue,  rob- 
bed of  its  reward,  became  lefs  inflexible, 
and  a  total  degeneracy  of  planners  enfued. 
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Im  every  country  where  dtefs  is  under  tlie  ^h  af* 
jdireflign  of  tafte  and  judgment,  it  is  fo  con-    «yv>l> 
triyed  as  neither  altogether  to  conceal,  nor  ^'^"T 
altogether  to  difcover,  the  beauties  of  the  difiereiic 
female  form.     This  general  rule,  however,  ^^'["^^ 
has    not  been  without  exceptions;   in  all  trk«. 
'  countries,   antiquate4  prudes,  and  women 
putrageoufly  yirtuous,  muffle  themfclves  like 
Egyptian  mummies,  and  exclaim  in  the  bit- 
ternefs  of  their  hearts  againfl  the  nakednefs 
^f  the  reft  of  the  fex*;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  women  of  lefs  rigid  principles,  and 
^ihofe  abandoned  to  proflitution,  throwing 
afide  all  decency,  feem  to  wifti  that  the  whole 
female  toilette  were  reduced  to  the  original 
fig-leaf.    Some  nations  too,  are  lefs  delicate 
jn  this  refpeft  than  others.     T^^  Italians 
^nd  French  have  ever  been  remarkably  fo, 
while  the  Spanilh  have  fallen  into  the  oppo- 
fite  extreme.     At  Venice,  the  ladies  in  the 
beginning  of  the  laft  century,  dreffed  in  fuch 
light  thin  fluffs,  that  not  only  the  (hape  of 
%he  body,  but  even  the  colour  of  thefkin^ 

*  In  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century^  a  monk  of  the  order 
of  St.  Auguftine,  who  had  acquired  great  reputation  for  piety  declaimed 
fo  fuccesfuUy  at  Pavia  againft  the  ornaments  of  the  timen,  th^  many 
ladles  renouncing  their  fioery»  appeared  in  all  the  (inptiaty  wh^ch  this 
foppofedly  infpired  monk  (li(^tcd  to  t]icm. 


was 
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CHAP. 


was  eafily  feen  through  them ;  and  at  this 
c/v\j    day  the  drefs  'of  their  modeft  women,  is 
hardly  more  decent  than  that  of  our  common 
proftitutes.     The  French  ladies   are   httlc 
lefs  diflinguifhed  for  their  loofenefs  of  drefs 
than  their  neighbours  the  Italians ;  almoft 
the  only  difference  is,  that,  more  light  and 
fantaftic,  they  have  flown  with  greater  ra- 
pidity from  one  faftiion  to  another.     In  the 
fourteenth  century,  they  appeared  lialf  na- 
ked at  public  afiemblies,  and  in  the  public 
walks  dreffed  fo  much  like  the  men,  that  they 
could  hardly  be  diilinguifhed  from  them  but 
by  the  voice  and  complexion.     Such  have 
long  been  the  modes  of  drefling  in  Italy  and 
France,    as    to  endeavour  to  (how  every 
charm  which  can  with  any  tolerable  degree 
of  decency  be  difplayed.    While  in  Spain, 
where  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  is  hardly  extin- 
guilhed,  and  where  the  women  confequently 
Hill  retain  a  little  of  the  romantic  dignity 
which  was  annexed  to  it,  fo  far  from  fhow- 
ing  their  nakednefs,  they  have  hardly  as  yet 
condefcended  even  to  Ihow  their  faces  to 
the  other  fex. 

Though  the  French  have    at  prefent 
taken  the  lead  in  dictating  every  fantaftical 

fafhion 
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fafhion  to  the  reft  of  Europe,  it  would  feem  ^^^^^' 
that  formerly  the  Italians  were  not  lefs  dif-  uo'x* 
tinguilhed  on  this  account.  Petrarch  def- 
cribing  the  drefs  of  Italy  in  his  time,  mentions 
(hoes  with  pointed  toes,  fo  long  that  they 
reached  to  the  knees ;  head-drefles  with  wings; 
and  adds,  that  the  men  furrowed  their  fore- 
heads with  thofe  ivory  needles  with  which 
the  women  fattened  their  hair;  and  fqueezed 
their  ftomachs  with  machines  of  iron.  The 
pointed  (hoes  were  not,  however,  peculiar 
to  Italy,  they  were  worn  all  over  Europe; 
and  were  either  faftened  to  the  knee,  or  had 
an  iron  fpike  fometimes  an  ell  long  prqjed- 
ing  from  the  toe.  Thefe,  and  the  iron  ma- 
chines, were  certainly  lefs  natural,  and 
confequently  more  ridiculous,  than  any 
fantaftic  fafhion  which  has  appeared  in  this 
fantaflic  age. 

As  ^  the  ornamental  part  of  drefs  is  cer-  ^^^^ 

.     ,     '  1-1  It-  r-  di<aoryfti- 

tamly  meant  to  heighten  the  beauties  oi  fl,ion»  in 
nature,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  E"s^»^ 
that  it  fhou Id  always  coincide  with  her  de- 
figns,  wherever  fhe  is  not  defeftive  ot  lux- 
uriant. Such  we  prefume  are  the  ideas  of 
true  tafte,  but  fuch,  however,  have  not 
always  been  thofe  adopted  by  the  leaders  of 

faftiions^ 
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CHAP,  fafliionsi  Towards  the  beginning  of  the 
i^rij  prefent  century,  it  feems  to  have  been  the 
prevailing  opinion,  that  nature  had  made 
the  female  waift  greatly  too  large ;  to  re- 
medy which,  the  it iffeft  flays  were  laced  oa 
in  the  tightell  manner,  left  the  youtig  ladies^ 
fhould  become  clumfy,  or  crooked.  To-^ 
wards  the  middle  of  the  century,  it  begart 
to  be  difcovered,  that  befides  the  uneafineft 
arifing  from  being  tight  laced,  it  frequently 
produced  the  very  effects  it  was  intended  to 
prevent.  Phyficians  and  philofophers.now 
declaimed  againft  ft^iys,  and  they  were  by 
many  laid  afide  with  fuch  abhorrence,  that 
the  fafhion  took  quite  a  different  turn.  We 
djfcovqred  that  our  mothers  had  been,  all  ia 
the  wrong,  aud  that  nature  had  not  made  the 
female  wajfl  nearly  fo  laxge  as  it  ought  to 
have  been ;  but  the  ladies  fupplied  this  de- 
led fo  well  with  cloatjjs,  that  about  the 
years  feventeen  hundred  aad  fifty-nine  and 
feventeen  hundred  and  fixtji  every  womirn^ 
old  and  young,  had  the  appearance  of  beinig 
big  with  child.  In  ten  or  twelve  years 
the  fafhioa  beggn  to  takjs  the  op^fite 
direftion  again,  ai^d  fmall  waifls  are.  now 
efleemed  fo  great  a  be-auty,  that,  m  ea- 
deavouring  to  procure  thei»>  Wob^b  have: 

out- 
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outdone  all  the  efforts  of  their  grandmothers  ^xxii^ 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century^  Such  have  onrvi 
been  the  revolutions  of  the  waift  within  thefe 
fifty  years,  -thofe  of  the  breafts  and  fhoulders 
have  not  been  lefs  confpicuous^  About  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  it  was  highly  in- 
decent to  be  naked  a  few  inches  below  the 
chin.  About  the  middle  of  it,  (he  was  dref* 
fed  in  the  higheft  tafte  who  (bowed  the 
greateft  part  of  her  breads  and  fhoulders. 
Some  years  afterward,  every  female  of  what- 
ever condition  was  muffled  up  to  the  ears. 
At  prefent  that  mode  is  difcarded,  and  the 
naked  breads' and  fhoulders  begin  again  to 
appear.  As  we  have  already  feen,  that  in 
all  countries  women  have  been  particulatly 
felicitous  about  the  ornament  and  drefs  of 
their  heads,  fo  in  ours  thefe  have  been  an 
objeft  of  fo  much  attention,  that  the  mate- 
rials employed,  and  the  variations  produced 
by  them,  are  beyond  our  power  to  defcribe. 
We  (hall  only,  therefore,  obferve  in  general, 
that  the  head-drefs  of  the  prefent  times  has  a 
near  refemblance  to  that  which  we  have  al- 
ready delineated,  as  ufed  by  the  ladies  of 
ancient  Rome,  and  confifts  of  fo  much  wool, 
falfe  hair,  pomatum  and  pafte,  and  of  fo 
many  quilts,  combs,  pins,  curls,  ribbons. 
Vol,  II,  Dd  laces. 
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'^  **  *  ^-  laces,  and  other  materials,  that  the  head  of 
^v\j  a  modern  lady  in  full  drefs,  is  commonly 
fomething  more  than  one-third  of  the  length 
of  her  whole  figure.  We  muft,  however^ 
obferve,  in  juftiee  to  the  fex,  tliat  fuch  pre- 
pofterous  modes  of  dreffmg  are  not  peculiar 
to  them  alone ;  the  men  have  not  been  lefs 
rapid  in  their  changes,  nor  have  thefe 
changes  given  proofs  af  a  more  elegant 
tafle,  car  a  more  folid  judgment. 


.    But   befides  the  methods  of  ornament 
and  drefs  common  to  all  nations,  the  women 
of  Europe   have   a   variety  of  others,    by 
which  they  endeavour  to  attraft  the  atten- 
tion and  attach  tfie  heart.    Among  thofe  we 
may  reckon  every  genteel  and  polite  female 
accompli(hmerit,  fuch   as   mufic,    drawings 
dancing,  to  all  which  we  may  add  that  cor- 
refpondent  foftnefs  of  body  and  of  mind, 
that   radiance  which  fparkles  in  their  eyes, 
and  the  melody  that  flows  from  their  tongue, 
their  unaffefted  modefty,  and  the  namele& 
other  qualities  which  fo  eminently  diftin- 
guifh  them  from  all  the  women  who  are 
educated  only  to  become  flaves,  and  mini- 
fters  of  pleafure,  to  the  tyrant  man* 
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We  ftiall  finifli  this  fubjea  by  bbferving,  ^^^(^J^ 
that  though  almoft  in  every  country  the  ^yvNJ 
fexes  are  diftinguiftied  from  each  other  by 
their  drefs  and  ornaments,  yet  another  dif- 
tin6lion  which  is  of  fome  ufe  in  fociety, 
feems  but  little  attended  to.  In  many  places 
there  is  no  difcovering  a  married  woman 
from  a  virgin.  In  England,  and  feveral 
other  countries  where  the  marriage  cere*- 
mony  is  performed  with  a  ring,  this  being 
perpetually  worn,  is,  when  a  lady  has  not  a 
glove  upon  her  hand,  a  mark  by  which  fee 
difcovers  herfelf  to  be  married  ;  but  in  Scot- 
land, and  other  places  where  no  ring  is  ufed 
at  the  marriage  ceremony,  no  particular 
ring  is  ufed  afterwards.  The  Swifs  are,  in 
fome  parts  of  their  country,  the  only  people 
we  have  met  with,  who  feem  to  think  it 
xieceflary  that  married  and  unmarried  women 
fliould  be  vifibly  diftinguiftied  from  each 
other ;  the  unmarried  feparate  their  long  hair 
into  two  divifions,  and  allow  it  to  hang  at 
full  length  braided  with  ribbons ;  after  mar- 
riage thcfe  trefles  are  no  longer  allowed  to 
hang  down,  but  are  twifted  round  the  head^ 
and  fixed  at  the  crown  with  large  filver 
pins :  hence  a  married  womfip  is  eafily  dif- 

D  d  2  tinguiftied 
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cxti^'  tinguiflicd  from  a  fingle  one,  and  a  man 


Lr>rKj  runs  no  rifque  of  accofting  a  wife  in  the 
language  which  he  means  only  to  fpeak  to 
^  virgin. 
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Of '  Courtjhip, 

F  all  that  variety  of  paflions  which  fo  chap, 
difFerently  agitate  the  human  breaft,  ^^y^>r\^ 
none  work  a  greater  change  on  the  fenti-  !^J***^ 
inents,  none  more  dulcify  and  expand  the 
feelings,  than  love»     Being  compounded  of 
all  the  tender,   of  all  the  humane  and  difin- 
terefted  virtues,  it  calls  forth  at  once  all  their 
foft  ideas,  and  exerts  all  their  good  offices*. 
The  declaration  of  this  focial  and  benevolent 
paflion  to  the  objeft  that  infpires  it,  is  what 
we  commonly  call  courtfhip,  and  the  time  of 
this  courtfhip,  notwithftanding  the  many  em- 
barraflments  and  uneafineffes  which  attend  it, 
is  generally  confidered  as  one  of  the  hap- 
pieft  periods  of  human  life,  at  leaft  fo  long 
3S  the  lover  is  fupported  by  hope,  that  plea- 
fant  delirium  of  the  foul. 


•  The  reverend  Mr.  Sterne,  author  of  Triftram  fihandy,  ufed  to  fay, 
I'hat  be  never  felt  the  iribrations  of  his  heart  fo  much  in  unifoii  with 
virtue,  as  when  he  was  in  love ;  and  that  whenever  he  did  a  mean  or 
unworthy  a<^on»  on  examining  himfelf  (Iri^Iy,  he  found  that  at  that 
lime  he  "was  loofe  from  every  fcntimental  ait^chmcnt  to  the  fair  iex, 

TPOUGH 
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^xiil'  Though  the  declaration  of  a  paflion  fo 
benign  and  gentle  as  that  which  vre  have 
now  defcribed,  cannot  in  either  fex  be  con- 

aik,  and    {jdcred  as  ftiameful  or  dilhonourable ;  yet 


XXII  u 

That 
snalcs  may 


females 


rcfufc  ^^^  g^^?t  Author  of  nature,  throughout  the 
iVrems  a  widc  cxtent  of  his  animated  works,  appears 
]lw'^  to  have  placed  the  privilege  of  declaring  in 
the  male,  and  that  of  refiifing  in  the  female. 
Among  the  moft  favage  brute  animals,  this 
privilege  of  the  female  is  feldom  infringed, 
but  among  human  favages  it  is  totally  taken 
from  her ;  Ihe  is  neither  left  at  liberty  to 
chufe  for  herfelf,  nor  to  refufe  the  hufband 
whom  her  father  or  other  relations  appoint 
for  her. 

Though  it  is  prefumable,  that  the  mu- 
tual inclination  of  the  fexes  to  each  other, 
is  nearly  equal  ^in  each ;  yet  as  we  com* 
monly  fee  the  declaration  of  that  inclination 
made  by  the  men,  let  us  enquire,  whether 
this  is  the  effeft  of  cuftom,  or  of  nature  ? 
If  what  we  have  juft  now  obferved  be  a 
general  faft,  that  the  males  of  all  animals 
firil  difcover  their  paflion  to  the  females, 
then  it  will  follow,  that  this  is  t^e  effeft  of 
nature.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  true, 
»s    ome  travellers  affirm,  that,  in  feveral 

favage 
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favage  countries,  the  women  not  only  de-  ^"xni!* 
clare  their  paflions  with  as  much  eafe  and  l/'vnj 
freedom  as  the  men,  but  alfo  frequently  en- 
deavour to  force  the  men  to  their  embraces, 
then  it  will  feem  to  be  the  effefl:  of  cultom. 
Cuftom,  however,  that  whimfical  and  capri- 
cious tyrant  of  the  mind,  feldom  arifes  out 
of  nothing;  and  in  cafes  where  nature  is 
concerned,   frequently  has   nature  for  her 
bafis.      Allowing  then  that    it  is  cuftom ; 
which  through  a  long  fucceffion  of  ages  has, 
in  Europe,  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
world,  placed  the  right  of  afking  in  men ; 
yet  that  very  cuftom,   in  our  opinion,  may 
fairly  be  traced  to  nature ;  for  nature,  it  is 
plain,  has  made  man  more  bold  and  intre- 
pid than  woman,  lefs  fufceptible  of  fhame, 
and  better  fitted  for  almoft  all  the  a6live 
fcenes  of  life.     It  is,  therefore,  highly  pro- 
bable, that, .  confcious  of  thefe  qualities,  he 
at  firft  aflumed  the  right  of  afl^ing ;   a  right 
to  which  cuftom  has  at  laft  given  him  a  kind 
of  exclufive  privilege. 

Taking  it  for  granted  then,   that  the  ^^^^^^ 

J      I  .  r     1         r        •  n    t  •  in  ancient 

aeclaration  or  the  lentiment  of  love,  is  a  tim«caf. 
privilege  of  the  men,  founded  on  nature,  '*^,f/°'^ 
and  fanSified  by  cuftom,  the  various  modes 

of 
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^xxHL  *  ^^  making  that  declaration  by  them,  and 
v>^^Nj  of  accepting  or.  refuling  their  offers  by  the 
women,  were  we  able  to  give  a  perfeft  ac- 
count of  them,  would  make  one  of  the  moft 
curious  and  entertaining  parts  of  this  hiftory, 
and  equally  furnifh  matter  of  fpeculafion  for 
the  fine  lady  and  the  philofopher.  W^  can, 
however,  exhibit  but  little  of  this  entertain- 
ment,  while  we  treat  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants  of  the  Eaft;  who,  ftrangers  to 
fentiment  and  delicacy,  bought  a  bride  with 
the  fame  difpaffionate  coolnefs  and  delibera< 
tion,  as  they  would  have  done  an  ox  or  an 
afs.  And  even  in  the  review  of  other  na- 
tions, hiftorical  information  does  not  enabk 
us  to  make  it  fo  complete  ^  we  could  with* 

When  Abraham  fent  Eliezer,  his  fervanf, 
to  court  a  bride  for  his  fon  Ifaac,  it  appears, 
*  from  the  ftory,  that  fentiment  was  entirely 
excluded;  that  Abraham  had  never  feen 
Rebecca,  knew  not  whether  her  perfon  and 
temper  were  agreeable,  nor  whether  the 
young  couple  would  be  pleafed  with  each 
other ;  and  that  the  only  motive  which  de- 
termined his  choice  was,  becaufe  flic  was  his 
relation.  We  do  not  fo  much  as  hear,  that 
Ifaac  was  confulted  in  the  matter ;  nor  is 

there 
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there  even  a  fufpicion,  that  he  might  rcfufe 
or  diflike  the  wife  which  his  father  had  fe- 
iefted  for  him*  CircSumllances  which  afford 
the  ftroiigeft  proof  that,  in  thofe  days^  love 
and  regard  had  little  or  no  exiftence  •  and 
likewife,  that  the  liberty  of  choice  in  matri* 
mony  was  more  fellri6^ed  amotig  the  If* 
raelites  than  the  neighbouririg  nations ;  fof 
Laban,  the  Midianite,  did  not  feenfi  to  chufe 
for  his  fitter  Rebecca,  as  Abraham  had  done 
for  his  fon ;  but  aflced  her,  after  Eliezer  had 
made  his  propofal,  "  Whether  fbe  would 
••'  go  with  the  man  ?  "  And  the  manner  in 
which  (he  confented,  fhews,  that  it  is  to  art 
and  refinenient  we  owe  the  feeming  referve 
of  modern  times;  add  not  to  honeft  and  un* 
tutored  nature,  which  is  never  afhamed  to 
fpeak  the  fentiments  of  virtue,  *•  I  will  go,'^ 
anfwered  (he* 

From  this  flory,  of  the  manner  in  which, 
Rebecca  was  folicited,  we  learn  two  things^ 
which  throw  much  light  on  the  courtlhip  of 
antiquity.  The  firft  is,  that  women  were' 
»ot  courted  in  perfon  by  the  lover,  but  by  a . 
proxy  ;  whom  he,  or  his  parents,  deputed 
in  his  ftead.  The  lecond,  that  this  proxy  did 
Bot,  asift  mtodern  times,  endeavour  to  gam 
Vol.  IL  Ee         '  .the 
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^xxtit*  ^^  afffeftkm  of  the  lady  he  was  fent  to,  by 
u-Yx*  enlarging  on  the  perfonal  properties,  and 
mental  qualifications  of  the  lover ;  but  by 
ihe  richnefs  and  magnificence  of  the  prefents 
he  made  to  ber  and  her  relations^  Prefents 
have  been,  from  the  earlieft  agies,  and  are  \^ 
this  day,  the  mode  oi  tranfa6Hng  all  kinds 
of  bufinefs  in  the  Eaftr  If  you  go  before  a 
fuperiour,  to  afk  any  favour,,  or  even  to 
require  what  is  your  due,  you  mud  carry  a 
prefem  with  you,  if  you  wifli  to  fucceed; 
fo  that  couTtfhip  having  been  anciently  ne^ 
gociated  in  this  manner,  it  is  plain,  that  it 
was  only  confidered  in  the  feme  Kght  as  any 
other  negociable  bufinefs,.  and  not  as  a 
matter  of  fentiment,  and  of  the  heart. 

\ 

It  appears,,  however,  that  Jacob  did  not, 
according  to  the  euflom  of  the  times,  and 
after  the  example  of  Ifaac  his  father,  court 
a  bride  by  proxy.  He  went  to  vifit  her  in 
perfon,  and  their  firft  meeting  has  in  it  fome^ 
thing  very  remarkahle.  Lovers,  generally, 
cither  are  chearful,  or  endeavour  to  afFume 
that  appearance ;  but  Jacob  drew  near,  and 
kiifed  Rachel,,  \and  lift  ibp  his  voice  and  wepU 
How  a  behaviour  of  this  kind  fuited  die 
temper  of  a  youthful  virgjln^  in  the  times 

©f 
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of  primitive  fim^icky,  we  know  not ;  Init  ^^^  ^  p- 
may  venture  to  affirni,  that  a  blubbering  \^rr>S 
lover  would  make  but  a  ridiculous  and  unen« 
gaging  figure  in  the  eyes  of  a  modem  lady  of 
the  ton.  In  the  courtfhip,  however,  or  ra* 
thcr  purchafe  of  ea  wife  by  Jacob,  we  meet 
with  fomething  like  fentimeat;  for  when  he 
found  that  he  was  not  pp^Tefledof  moiiey  or 
goods,  equal  to  the  price  which  was  probably 
fet  upon  her^  he  not  only  condefcended  to 
purchafe  her  by  fcrvitude,  but  even  feemed 
much  difappointed,  when  the  tender-eyed 
Leah  was  faithlefsly  impofed  upon  him,  in* 
fiead  of  the  beautiful  Rac-heL  Though 
the  pai&on  of  Sechem  feems  to  have  been 
ficongly  determined  upon  Dinah,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  thought  of  gaining  her 
a£fed;ion:  he  applied  to  her  brethren;  he 
made  them  advantageous  offers  for  the  poflef^ 
fion  of  her  perfon,  regardlefs  of  her  incli- 
nation and  her  heart ;  *^  Afk  me  never  fo 
"  much  dowry,"  faid  he,  '*  and  I  will  give 
*^  according  as  you  (hall  fay  unto  me"  But 
yhen  we  confider,  that  in  the  times  we  are 
delineating,  wives  were  only  looked  upon  as 
a  ^ind  of  fuperior  flaves,  and  not  as  the 
Cocialy  companions  of  life,  and  the  equal 
fiubrets  of  good  aftd  bad  fortune ;  we  eafily 
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^xxuv  P^*^^^^'  ^^^^  kntttnem  in  the  choice,  Snd 
^^^-v^v^   reciproeal  affeftion  in  the  bargain^   were 

not  fo  hecefiary  as  in  our  timds,  when  the 

cafe  18  happily  reverfed, 


Cafes 
where 
women 
court  tl^e 
men* 


We  laid  it  down  before  as  A:  general  rule, 
that  the  declaration*  of  love  was  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  countries,  the  peculiar  privilege  ef 
the  men;  but  as  all  general  rules  are  liableto 
forafe  exceptions,  there  are  alfo  a  few  to  this, 
An  Ifraelitifti  widow  had,  by  law,  a  power 
of  clairoing  in  marriage  the  brother  of  her 
deceafed  huflband.  In  which  cafe,  as  the 
privilege  of  the  male  was  transferred' to  thp 
female,  fo  that  of  the  female  wis  likewife 
transferred  to  the  male;  he  had  the  power 
of  refufing.  The  reftifal,  however,  was 
accornpanied  with  fbme  mortifyiiJxg  circum* 
fiances,  the  woman  whj3m  he  had  thus 
flighted  was  to  come  tinto  hiiti  in'theprei- 
fence  of  the  elders  of  the  city,  to  loofe  the 
fhoe  from  his  foot,  and  fpit  in  his  face.  To 
a  man,  by  nature  bold,  intrepid,  and  in- 
vefted  with  an  unlimited  power  of  afking, 
a  refufal  w^s  of  little  confeqiience ;  but  to  a 
woman^  more  timid  and  modeft,  and  whofe 
power  of  afking  was  limited  to  the  brethren 
of  her  deceafed  hufband,  it  was  not  'Ofily  an 

affropt 
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^ront,  but  a  tea\  injury;  as  it  would  natu-  ^  "  -^  ^'• 
rally  raife  fufpieions  in  every  one>  that  the  v^-vx^ 
f efufal  arofe  from  fome  well-g!rouHded  caufe, 
and  every  one  would  therefore  fo^negleA  and 
defpife  the  woman,  that  fhe  could  have  but 
little  chance  for  another  huiband.  Hence, 
perhaps,  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  fix  fome 
public  ftigma  on  the  daftard  who,  contrary 
to  the  gallantry  of  male  natuY-e,  fhunned 
the  addrefles  of  a  woman.  A  cuftom  fome- 
thing  fimilar  to  this  obtains  at  prefent  among 
the  Hurons  and  Iroquois;  when  a  wife  dies, 
the  hufband  is  obliged  to  marry  the  filler, 
or,  in  her  flead,  th^  woman  whom  the  fa- 
mily of  his  deceafed  wife  (hall  chiife  for 
him.  A  widow  is  alfo  obliged  to  marry  orie 
of  the  brothers  of  h^r  deceafed  hufband,  if 
be  died  without  children,  and  fhe  is  Hill  of 
an  age  to  have  any.  Exaftly  the  fame  thing 
.  Cakes  place  in  the  Caroline  iflands ;  where, 
fis  well  a-s  among  the  Hurons,  the  woman 
may  demand  fuch  brother  to  marry  her, 
though  we  are  not  informed  whether  they 
ever  exercife  that  power^  The  Perfians, 
formerly,  celebrated  a  feftival  called  Merd 
(xiran,  in  honour  of  the  angel  Ifmtndarmuz, 
who-  was  confidered  as  the  guardian  and 
prbte^ior  of  womep  -,.  durinj^  this  feftival  the 

fex 
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^%%tn/  /***  ^^^^  honoured  with  feveral  very  fingutaf 
V'^"v^^  privileges*  Wives  were  veiled  with  an  al- 
mofl;  unlimited  power^  and  hufbands  wercS 
obliged  by  cujdom  implicitly  to  obey  their 
orders*  Virgins^  without  offending  againft 
that  delicacy^  whichi  at  all  other  times^  laid 
a  reftraint  upon  their  words  and  a^iions^ 
might  then,  almoft  with  a  certainty  of  fuc- 
defs,  pay  their  addreffes  to  fuch  young  men 
as  had  attra6led  their  hearts :  hence  it  hap* 
pened,  that  the  marriages  made,  and  engage* 
ments  entered  into,  ,were  more  numerous 
about  the  time  of  this  feftival,  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  yean  But  thefe  marriages 
and  engagements^  were  not  altogether  a 
confequence  of  the  women  having  then  a 
power  of  afking  the  men,  another  caufe  con* 
tributed  alfo  to  make  them  more  numerous ; 
the  angel  was  fuppofed  to  be  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable to  all  thofe  who  added  to  the  gaiety 
of  his  fellival  by  their  nuptials  and  engage* 
ments,  and  a)l  were  willing  to  purchafe  his 
favour^  when  the  mode  of  doing  it  coincided 
fo  much  with  their  owp  inclinations. 

In  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien,  we  ate  told 
that  the  right  of  afking  is  lodged  in»  and 
proui^fcuoufly  exerted  by  both  feij^s  j  who, 

when 
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when  they  feel  the  paflion  of  love,  declare  ^j^fl^;' 
it  without  the  leaft  hefitation  or  embarrafT-  l/'v^ 
ment.  In  the  Ukrain,  it  is  faid,  that  the  wo*- 
men  more  generally  court  than  the  men; 
when  a  young  woman  falls  in  love  with  a 
man,  (he  is  not  in  the  leaft  albamed  to  jgo 
to  his  father's  houfe,  to  reveal  her  pailjori  ia 
the  moft  tender  and  pathetic  manner,  and  to 
promife  the  moft  fubmiffive  obedience,  if 
he  will  accept  of  her  for  a  wife.  Should 
the  infenfible  man  pretend  any  excufe,  fhe 
tell^  him  fhe  is  refolved  never  to  go  out  of 
the  houfe  till  he  give  his  confent,  and  ac- 
cordingly taking  up  her  lodging,  remains 
there ;  if  he  ftill  obftinately  refuffes  her,  his 
cafe  becomes  exceedingly  diftreffing;  to 
turn  her  out  would  provoke  all  her  kindred 
to  revenge  her  honour ;  fo  that  he  has  no 
method  left  but  to  betake  himfelf  to  llight 
till  fhe  is  otherwife  difpofed  of.  In  China, 
when  it  is  determined  to  marry  one  of  the 
princeffes  of  the  royal  family,  fhe  k  placed 
behind  a  curtain,  in  a  large  hall$  twelve 
young  m^n  qJL  the  firft  quality  are  brought 
in,  and  ordered  to  w^lk  backward  and  for=. 
ward,  that  fhe  may  take  ai  proper  view  of 
them,  which  done,  fhe  fixes  upon  two,  and 
of  thefe  the  king  chufw  which  ihall  be  her 
httfbwwJ*  From 
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^JltT'  .From  the  ftory  of  Samfon  and  Delilati^ 
<ry^Y\j  it  would  feera  that  the  power  of  afking  a  fe- 
male in  marriage,  was  not  even  vefted  in  the 
young  men  of  Ifrael,  but  in  their  parents 
only.  Samfon  faw  in  Timnah,  a  woman 
of  the  daughters  of  the  Philillincs  who  was 
beautiful,  and  he  came  and  told  his  father 
and  his  mother,  and  faid,  '^  I  have  feen  a 
*^  woman  of  the  daughters  of  the  Philif- 
*^  {lines,  now,  therefore,  get  her  for  me  la 
"  wife."  Upon  his  father  and  mother  ftart- 
ing  fome  obje^ions,  he  did  not  fay,  I  will 
make  ufe  of  the  power  lodged  in  my  own 
hands  to  obtain  her,  but  repeated,  "  Get 
"  her  for  me,  for  (he  pleafeth  me  well/' 
Had  it  been  a  cuftom  for  their  young  men 
in  thefe  days  to  have  courted  for  them- 
felves,  it  is  highly  probable,  that,  on  their 
firft  objeftion,  he  would  have  applied  to 
Delilah  in  perfon,  inftead  of  applying  again 
to  his  father  and  mother  after  a  refufal.  Nor 
was  his  application  to  his  parents,  for  their 
advice  and  confent  only,  othcrwife  he  would 
not  have  faid.  Get  her  for  nje,  but  allov 
me  to  get  her  for  myfclf* 

From  the  ages  wc  have  n^owbeen  de«* 
lincating,    where  the  facrcd  lecords  have 
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filfbr^kd   us    tliefe   feW^    hints  ^cor.terninfg  ^^^^^^f' 
Gourtfliip^  we  hive  fcarcely  any  thing  rnbre    v:•^'^u 
on  the  fabj^ft^  till  we  come  to  the  hiftory  of  ^-^^^    . 
the  Greeks;     Among  the   ancient  inhabi-  ihcah- 
tants  of  the  Eaft^  wom6n  wtre  foiittte  feeil  ^'^^^^'^^^ 
by  thci  nien^,  that  they  had  but  few  dpportu*  mental 
hities  of  infpiring  thenl  tvith  that  Regard  and  ^"^"'*^' 
fentimerital  feeUng  which  we  moderns  den5-» 
hiinate  love/  a-^d   >\^hich   clanndt  properly 
toiler  f f c«n ^  tranfietit  glance*     Wh*h  they 
were  acci'dentabUy  fefeti,  th^y'^hly  ratfedthat 
animal  appetite j  which  naturally  rages  fo 
ftVdngly  where  it  is  inflamed  by  the  cliiiiate,' 
tod  whetted  by  a  thoafand  obliatles,  and 
tv^hich,  in  fuch  cirtuniftance^j  fcarcely  has 
any  choite  m  its  objeft  2  Hencfe  all  the  oblig- 
ing office's    of  gallintry^    afid  the  ttehder 
fen-fetions  <>f  {fourtffeip,  weri?  in  f heif^  cir- 
cumftartces,  entirely  urikriowA  j  and  as  mai*- 
mgd  wa*  fc^r  the  ndoft  pan  an  aft'6fbBTgairi 
&nd  fole,  whete  thd  wamaH,*  in'  cortfideration 
•of  a; price  paid  for  her  to  her  reaitioA'S;  Was  ' 
made  a  iH&v6'  to  her  hufbandj  th^  men  did 
ftot  ftudy  to  pkafe,  btfE  io  eottimand  and 
'^njoy; 


s" 
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fute  animals  will  light  with  iheit  feft^ale* 
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CHAP-  in  order  to  force  them  to  their  embrace,  yet 
s^yvxi  all  af  them,  even  the  moft  weak  and  timid,, 
Fighting    ^"u  gxert  every  nerve  in  order  to  drive  away 

^  to  obtain  J  f 

a  bride,     or  deftroy  a  fuccefsful  rival.     Whether  this 
^mt^ol    **  properly  the  paflion  of  revenge,  or  of  felf- 
of  court-  Ipve,  is  notour  province  here  to  enquire; 
*^.'        we  only  obferve,  that  it  feems  to  be  a  prin- 
ciple fo  univerfally  djiffufed  through  anima- 
ted nature,   and  fo  peculiarly  ingrafted  in 
man,  that  the  hiftory  of  all  ages  bears  the 
moft  ample  teftimony  of  its  exiftence. 

During  thenide  and  uncultivated  ftate 
of  fociety  in  the  early  ages,  property  was 
hardly  to  be   gained   but    by  fighting    to 
acquire,  or  kept  but  by  fighting  to  main^ 
tain  it ;  and  a  woman  being  confidered  as 
property^   it  was  no  uncom:mon  mode  of 
courtfhip^  when   there  was  a  plurality  of 
lovers  J,    to  fight  for  the  ppfleflion  of  her 
alfo*     As  fociety  began  to  improve,,  and 
•  fighting  became  lefa  fafhionable,.  this  bar- 
barity declined,    and,,   inftead  of  a  lover 
being  obliged  to  fight  all  his  rivals  before 
he  could  get  pofleflion  of  his  miftrefe^  it 
became  the  cuftom  for  the  competitors,  to 
give  a  public  teftimony  of  their  powers  and 
qualifications^  in  the  games  and  fpedacles 

'       inftituted 
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ihi^tuted  oripurpofe  to  contend  for  iiet;  a  ^^^ur 
tuftom,  which;  as  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  "^^^^^^ 
fee  afterwards,  continued  long  to  govern  the 
manners  of  unciviliied  nations ;  and  in  com- 
pliance with  which,  it  was  common  for 
kings  and  other  great  people,  when  they  had 
a  daughter  to  difpbfe  of,  to  give  notice  to  all 
fuch  young  men  of  quality,  as  defigned  to 
be  competitors,  at  fuch  a  time  to  repair  to 
their  courts  and  caftles,  in  order  to  (how 
their  {kill  and  dexterhy  in  excrcifes  and  in 
arms ;  and  tiiat  the  prize  of  beauty  would 
be  awarded  to  him  who  (hould  excell  all 
the  others.  But  as  this  method  was  fre- 
quently produftive  of  feuds  and  animofities, 
which  were  handed  down  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  treaties  of  marriage  by  bar- 
gain and  fale,  and  agreed  to  by  the  relations 
of  the  parties,  marked  the  further  progrefs 
of  civil  fociety.  Many  revolving  ages  faw 
the  focial  partners  of  our  joys  and  forrows 
trafficked  for  in  this  cool  and  difpaffionate 
manner;  many  parts  of  the  world,  yet 
ftrangers  to  friendlhip  and  to  love,  ftill  re- 
tain the  defpicable  method ;  and  it  is  only 
where  the  joys  of  liberty  and  of  freedom 
flied  their  benign  influence,  that  courtlhip  is 
an  z£t  of  inclination  and  of  choice,  ending 

F  f  2  in 
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orvxi   la»r)rfis  isf  tjae.  <:«?(n|:ra^i^  parties, 

courtfliip      What  we  have  ni3W  pi^fejr^red  cPBcepn? 

Greeks,  ing  tte  mapi^i^r  of-  courtiJiip,  wjas  too  mijch 
the  c^fe  with  the  Gre€;k^,w  In  thfe  earlier, 
periods  of  |:l^ir  Jiiftp^y,  their,  love,  if  we 
may  callJt  (<>,  was  qjiIk  sniwal  .appetite, 
fojittlg  .ipeft railed  ^\th^^  by .  ci^kivafci-o^  qI" 
maiincr.%  or  precept^  of  nfiorality, ;  tiiat  xk^f 
eagerly  feijed  alropll  ?yery  oppprtunity  that 
offered,  to  faitisfy  t\i^p  .^p^etit^  J3y  force } 
pind  rpyeag^d  j):>mi\fci\^s  by  jmrd^v,  ^ppn 
every  q^o  w\\Q  endeavoured  to  obf^u^-the 
jnfijmau^  •  ^efiign.  JEyen  \yhen  they  becagje 
a  more  £iv4li2;ed  pepplq^  their  method  of 
rocking  |ove  >Y^s  more  i^irp&ed  to  decoy  the 
fair  fex  into  a  co^ipliapiee  ^i|.h  tlwir  withes 
by  pharm*  and  philtres^  than  to  win  them 
by  the  ngmeiefs  afliduit^  and  good  plpce^ 
of  a  Ipver,  ^ 

j\s  th^  two  fexes  in  Greece  had  hut  little 
communica^ipn  witja.  each  other,  and  a  lov^r 
was  feldqm  favoured  with  an  opportuipHy  of 
telUng  his  paifipn  to  hi^  miftrefs,  he  tiled  ta 
difcover  it  by  infcribing  her  name  oij  the 
walU  of  his  houfe,  ofi  the  bf rk  of  the  trees 
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0f  a  public  waik,  or  the  leaver  of  his  book«»  ^xxmT* 
It  w^s  cuftproary  for  him  aifo  to  deck  the  'c/'vxi 
4oQr  of  the  boufe  where  hi^  fair/one  lived 
with  flowers  ajid  garlands,  to  make  libations 
of  wine  before  it^  and  fprinkle  the  entrance 
Wth  tlj^  fttpie  liquor,  in  the  manner  that  was 
prai^ifed  at  the  temple  of  Cupid.  Garlands 
were  of  great  ufe  among  the  Greeks,  in  the 
affairs  of  loye^  When  a  man  untied  his  gar- 
lajad,  it  was  ^declaration  of  hi*  having  been 
fubdued  by  that  paflion. ,  When  a  woman 
compofed  a  garland,  it  wa^  a  tacit  confeflion 
of  tbefanja  thing  c  aiid  though  we:  are  not 
iaform^d  of  it,  we  may  jprefume  that  both 
fexes  had  icsjethrtds  of  difcovering  by  thofe 
gariandk,  not  only  that  they  were  in  love, 
but  the  pbjc&  alfo  upon  whom  it  wsls  di- 


Such  were  the  common  methods  of  dif-  orccki ^ 
covering  the  paflion  of  love,  the  methods  tresana' 


mcnts  CO 
excite 


of  profecuting  it  were  ftill  more  extraordi-  i*»chant. 
nary,  and  lefs  rfeconcilable  to  civilization 
and  good  principles.  When  a  Grecian  fwain  ^^^* 
found  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  affeftion  of 
his  miftrefs,  be  did  not  endeavour  to  become 
more  engaging  in  his  manners  and  perfon, 
)i^  4i4  iRPt  i?^vj&  his  fortune  in  prefents,  or 

grow 
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^xxiif'  S^^^  more  obliging  and  afliduous  in  hi* 
L^v-vj    addreffes,  but  immediately  had  recourfe  ta 
incantations  and  philtres.     In  compofing 
and  difpenfing  the  laft  of  which,  the  women 
of  Theflaly  were  reckoned  the  moft  famous. 
Thefe  compofitions  were  giveri  by  the  wa-* 
men  to  the  men,  as  well  as  by  (he  men  to 
the  women,  and  were  generally  fo  violent 
in  their  operation^  as  for  fome  time  to  de- 
prive the  perfon  who  took  them  of  fenfe, 
and  not  uncommonly  of  life.    When  thofe 
failed,  they  roaftedan  image  of  wax  before 
the  fire,  reprefenting  the  objeft  of  their  af- 
fe6iion,    and  as  this  became  warm,    they 
flattered  themfelves  that  the  perfon  repre- 
fented  by  it  would  be  proportionally  warmed 
with  love.     When  a  lover  could  obtain  any 
thing  belonging  to  his  miftrefs,  he  imagined 
it  of  Angular  advantage,  and  depofited  it  in 
the  .earth  beneath  the  threfhold  of  her  door. 
Befides  thef? ,  they  had  a  variety  of  other 
methods  equally  ridiculous  and  unavailing, 
and  of  which  it  would  be  trifling  to  give   a 
minute  detail ;  we  fhall  therefore  juft  take 
notice  as  we  go  along,  that  fuch  of  either 
fex  as  believed  themfelves  feduced  into  love 
by  the  power  of-  philtres  and  charms,  com* 
monly  had  recourfe  to  the  fame  methods  to 

difengage 
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difengage  themfelves,  and  break  the  force  ^^l^^^^/ 
of  thofe  inchantments,  which  they  fuppofed  </>r>^ 
operated  involuntarily  on  their  inclinations. 
Thus  the  old  women  of  Greece,  like  the  law- 
yers of  modern  times,  were  employed  to 
defeat  the  fchemes  and  operations  of  each 
other,  and  like  them  too,  it  is  prcfumable, 
laughed  in  their  fleeves,  while  they  hugged 
the  gains  that  arofe  from  vulgar  credulity. 

In  thi$  manner  were  the  affairs  of  love 
and  gallantry  carried  on  among  the  Greeks^ 
but  we  have  great  reafon  to  apprehend  that 
this  was    the    manner  in  which   unlawful 
amours  only  were  conduced,  for  the  Greek 
women,  as  we  have  already  feen,   had  not  a 
power  of  refufing  fuch  matches  as  were  pro- 
vided for  them  by  their  fathers  and  guardi-. 
ans/^  and  confequently  a  lover  who  could  ' 
fecure  thefe  on  his  fide,   was  always  fure  of 
obtaining  the  perfon  of  his   miftrefs;   nor 
does  the  corhplexion  6f  the  times,  give  us 
any  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  he  was  folicitous 
about  her  efteem  and  affeftion.     This  being 
the  cafe,  courtfhip  between  the  parties  them^ 
felves  could  have  little  cxiftencc ;   and  the 
methods  we  have  now  defcribed,  with  a  va^ 
riety  of  others  too    tedious   to    mention, 

were 
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CHAP. 


Were  prtibably  thiefe  by  vv3i5ch  they  cdUrte^ 

w-vx/    the  unwary  fieitiale.  to  her  fhittqe  and  dif* 

graccjj  and  new.  ihofc  by  ivhich  they  baftereci 

lor  that  I'uperior  Have  which  they  called  a 

courtflnV  TriE  Rdmafts^  Xvh(y  Wrro^A^ed  moli  of 
Romins,  their  cuftoms  from  the  Greeks,  alfo  followed 
them  in  that  of  erideavouriiig  to  eoi^iefliate 
love  by  the  ppwer  of  phihres  and  char m^  j 
a  fofi  of  which  we  hav^  not  the  feaft  room 
to  doubt^.  as  there  are  in  Virgil  and  feme 
other  of  the  Latin  poets  fo  many  inftariees 
that  prove  it.  iJut  it  depends  not  altogether 
on  the  teftimony  of  the  poets.f  Plutarch  it]h 
us,  that  Lucullcrs/  a*  Rorajen  ^encral^  loft 
his  fenfe^^  by  a  l-ove  potion  *;  and  Gaiu5  Ca.« 
.  liguk,  acct>rdingto  fSuetonius^y  'tva&  tRrowff 
into  a  fit  of  madi^efs  by  one  which  irasr  givett 
him  by  his  wife  Cas^fonia;  Lucretkts  too, 
according  to  forne  authoi^s,  fell  ja  facxificc  ta 
the  fame  abominable  euftom^  The  fcomam/ 


*  As  the  notioii  of  love  ]3^t?0&s  atd  powders  is  at  CI$U  ^ay  notaUcr 
^cthcr  cra<licatcd,  we  take  this  oppfortunity  of  aiTuring  olir  readers, 
-that  there  is  no  potioff,  powdeff  OriRcdichfte  kfiowh  to  cnanjeind,  tfaaf 
has  any  fpccific  power  of  failing'  oi^  d6terminiil^  tlie  af&^ioiw  to  ab/ 
certain  obje^fc,  and  that  all  pretentions  to  fucb  arc  not  oofy  v^ra  and 
mtk^vCf  hvtt  tUeg»l^  anid  to  the  taft  degree  daii]geroii««' 


like 
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like  the  Greeks,  made  ufe  of  thefe  methods  ^xxtiL* 
pioftly  in  their  affairs  of  gfillantry  and  un-  l/v\-> 
lawful  love;  but  in  what  manner  they  ^d* 
drefled  themfelves  to  a  lady  they  intended 
to  marry  ha$  not  been  handed  down  to  us, 
the  reafon  we  fuppofe  is,  that  little  or  no 
courtfhip  was  pra61:ifed  among  them.  Wo- 
men had  no  difpofing  power  of  themfelves, 
to  what  purpofe  was  it  then  to  <ipply  to 
them  for  their  confent  ?  They  were  under 
perpetual  guardianfhip,  and  the  guardian 
having  the  fple  power  of  difpofing  of  them, 
it  was  only  neceflary  to  apply  to  him.  In 
the  Roman  authors,  we  frequently  read  of  a 
father,  a  brother,  or  a  guardian,  giving  his 
daughter,  his  fitter,  or  his  ward,  in  mar- 
riage,  but  we  do  not  recolleft  one  finglc 
inftance  of  being  told  that  the  intended 
bridegroom  applied  to  the  lady  for  her  con- 
fent;  a  circuraftance  the  more  extraordinary,  . 
as  women  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire had  arifen  to  a  dignity,  and  even  to  a 
freedom,  hardly  equalled  in  modern  Eu- 
rope. 

» 

Though  wives  were  not  purchafcd  a- 

mong  the  Celtes,    Gauls,    Germans,,  and 

neighbouring  nations  of  the  North  as  they 

Vol.  II.  G  g  are 
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CHAP,  are  in  the  Eaft,  they  were  neverthelefs  i 

XXIIIa 

4^^^    kind  of  flaves  to  their  hufbands;   but  this 
courtfhip  flavery  was  become  fo  familiar  by  cuftom, 
ancient     ^^^^  ^^^  womcH  neither  loft  their  dignity  by 
inhabi-     fubmitting,    nor  the  men  theii*  regard  by 
thcNorth.  fubjefting  them  to  it ;  and  as  they  often  re-*. 
ceived  portions  with  their  wives,  and  had  fo 
much  veneration  for  the  fex  in  general,  we 
will  be  the  lefs   furprifed  to  find,  that  in 
courtftiip  they  behaved  with  a  fpirit  of  gal- 
lantry, and  fhewed  a  degree  of  fentimcnt  to 
which  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  called 
them  Barbarians,  never  arrived.     Not  con- 
tented with  getting  poffefTion  of  the  perfonf 
of  his  miftrefs,  a  northern  lover  couW  not 
be  fatisfied  without  the  fincere  affeftion  of 
her  heart,  nor  was  his  miftrefs  ever  to  be 
gained  but  by  fuch  methods  as  plainly  in- 
dicated  to  her,    the  tendereft  attachment 
from  the  moft  deferving  man. 

The  ancient  Scandinavian  women  were 
chafte,  proud,  atid  emulous  of  glory,  being 
conftantly  taught  to  defpife  thofe  men  who 
fpent  their  youth  in  peaceful  obfcurity,  they 
^  were  not  to  be  courted  but  by  the  moft  affi- 
duous  attendance,  feconded  by  fuch  warlike 
atchievcments  as  the  cuftom  of  the  country 

had 
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feadered  neceffary  to  make  a  mati  de-  ^JJ^^f  • 
fcrving  of  his  mifirefs.  On  thefe  accounts,  u^vv* 
"we  frequently  find,  a  lover  accofiing  the  ob- 
je6l  of  his  paflion  by  a  minute  and  circum- 
fiantial  detail  of  all  Yds  exploits,  and  all  his 
accomplifliments.  King  Regner  Lodbrog^ 
in  a  beautiful  ode  compofed  by  himfelf,  in 
memory  of  the  deeds  of  his  former  days, 
gjives  a  ftrong  proof  of  this^ 


€€ 
€C 


We  fought  with  fwords,"  faid  he,  ^^  that 
day  wherein  I  faw  ten  thoufand  of  my  foes 
rolling  ia  the  dull  near  a  promontory  of 
England,  A  dew  of  blood  diftilled  from 
*^  jOur  fwords,  the  arrows  which  flew  in  fearch 
of  the  helmets,  bellowed  through  the  air. 
The  pleafure  of  that  day,  was  equal  to 
that  of  clafping  a  fair  virgin  in  my  arms. 


"  We  fought  with  fwords :  a  young  man 
**  fliould  march  early  to  the  conflift  of  arm^, 
^^  man  fliould  attack  man,  or  bravply  refift 
^'  him ;  in  this  hath  always  confided  the  no- 
**  bility  of  the  warrior.  He  who  afpires  to 
^^  the  love  of  his  miftrefs,  ought  to  be  daunt* 
^<  lefs  in  the  clafli  of  fwords, 

Gg2  ''We 
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€f  H  A  p.  i$  ^£  foxight  with  fMrcfds  ift  fifty  and  <^ 
^^/ynJ  **  Battkfs  litidtr  rtiy  floatJHg  baflriers.  From 
**  ray  early  youth  I  hav6  learned  to  dye  the 
•*  fteel  of  my  laiiee  witJi  blood,  but  it  is 
**  time  to  ceafe.  Odin  hatfc  fent  his  god- 
^  defies  to  condwft  the  to  his  palace^  I  am 
**  going  to  be  placed  on  the  higbdft  feat, 
*f  there  to  quaff  gdbkti  of  b*er.  with  the 
gods ;  the  hours  of  my  liffe  atb  roUid 
away, 


f€( 


€i »» 


StJCH,  arid  niariy  of  the  fame  kind,  are 
the  exp!oif$  furig  by  king  Regncf,  In 
another  ode  of  a  later  date,  corripofed  by 
liaroM  the  valiant,  we  firid  an  eriumefation 
of  his  exploits  arid  accorripliftinients  joined 
together,  in  order  to  give'  His  ittifirefs  a  fa- 
vourable idea  of  him,  but  frotti  tlit  thorns  of 
Jiis  fong  we  learn  that  he  did  not  fucceed, 

"  My  fhips  haVie  made  thetour  of  Skily; 
^^  there  were  w6  all  magnificent  aftd  fp^lei^- 
^^dtd;  my  brown  vefftf,  'ful!  of  mariners, 
^-  rapidly  r6%ved  to  the  utmoft  of  my  wifhes; 
^^  wholly  ta^keri  up  with  war,  l!  thougl^t  my 
"  courfe  would  n^ver  ffacken;  arid*  y^t  a 
"  Ruffian  maiden  fcorns  me» 


''U 


o^r  Women*  s2^ 

^'  In  my  youth  I  fought  wkh  the  people  c^  ^  p, 
^^  of  Drdntheimy  their  ttoops  exceeded  ours    i^,ry^ 
*Mn  Htfmber,  Itv^as  a  terrible  conflift,  I  left 
'^  their  yonng  king  dead  on  the  field,  and       . 
^^  yet  a  Ruffian  maiden  fcorns  me^ 

*^  One  day,  we  were  but  fixteen  in  a  vef- 
"  fel,  a  ftorm  arofe  and  fwelled  the  fca,  it 
filled  the  loaded  fhip,  but  we  diligently 
cleared  it  out ;  thence  I  formed  hopes  of 
the  happeft  fuccefs^  and  yet  a  Ruffian 
f'  maiden  fcorns  me. 

^*  I  KNOW  how  to  perform  eight  exerci- 
^*  fes,  I  fight  valiaatly,  I  fi^t  firmly  on  horfe- 
^^  back^  I  am  inured  to  fwimming,  I  know 
^'  how  to  run  along  the  fcates,  I  dart  the 
^^  I^ance^  and  am  Ikiiful  at  the  oar,  and  yet 
^^  a  Ruffian  maiden  fcorns  me. 


€6 

» 


Can  flic  deny,  that  young  and  lovely 
maiden,  that  on  the  day,  when  polled 
near  a  city  in  the  fouthern  land,  I  joined 
^'  battle,  that  then  I  valiantly  handled  my 
f'  arms^  and  left  behind  me  lading  monu- 
f^  roents  of  my  exploits,  and  yet  a  Ruffian 
/*  maiden  fcorns  me, 

^^  I  WAS 
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^3LxnL'      *'  ^  ^^^  ^^™  ^^  *^^  ^%^  cojuntiy  of 
Norway,    where    the   iph<»bitants  handle 

their  bows  fo  well;  but  I  preferred  guid^- 

*•  jng  my  ftiips,  the  dread  of  peafants,  among 

'^  the  rocks  of  the  ocpan,  and  far  from  the 

"  habitation  of  men,     I  have  run  through 

*'  all  the  feas  with  my  veffels^  and  yet  9 

*'  Ruffian  maiden  fcorns  rae." 

Thcyaifo  Besides  thcfe  methods  of  courting,  or 
charmj  afpiriug  to  the  good  graces  of  the  fair,  by 
arms  and  by  arts,  the  ancient  Northerns  hs^d 
feveral  others,  and  among  thefe  it  would 
feem  that  charms  or  incantations  were  rec- 
koned not  the  leaft  powerful.  Odin,  who 
firft  taught  them  their  mythol9gy,  and 
whom  they  afterwards  worlhipped  as  their 
fupreme  deity,  fays,  in  one  of  his  difcourfes: 


and  in- 
cantation* 


If  I  afpire  to  the  love  and  the  favour 
of  the  chafteft  virgin,  I  can  bend  the 
"  mind  of  the  fnowy  armed  maiden,  and 
^^  make  her  yield  wholly  to  my  defires* 

"  I  KNOW  a  fecret  which  I  will  never 
"  lofe,  it  is  to  render  pnyfelf  ahyays  beloved 
^f  of  my  miftrefs,  -     * 
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•^  But  I  know  one  which  I  will  never  c"^^' 

r  .  XXllU 

**  impart  to  any  temale,    except  my  own  i^/vx^ 
**  fifter,  or  to  her  whom  I  hold  in  my  arms. 
*^  Whatever  is  known  only  to  one  s  felf  is 
**  always  of  great  value/' 

In  the  Hava-Maal,  or  fublime  difcourfes  ^''^^' 
of  Odin,  we  have  fome  fketches  of  direc-  to  comt 
tions   how  to  proceed  in  courtfhip,    fo  as  ^»^^^«- 
to  be  fuccefsful  without  the  affillance  of  any 
charm  or  fecret. — "  He  who  would  make  him 
'*  felf  beloved  of  a  maiden,  muft  entertain 
^*  her  with  fine  difcourfes,  and  offer  her  en- 
gaging prefents ;  he  muft  alfo  inceffantljf 
praife  her  beauty. — It  requires  good  fenfe 
to  be  a  flkilful  lover. — If  you  would  bend 
your  miftrefs  to  your  paffion,  you  muft 
only  go  by  night  to  fee  her ;  when  a  thing 
is  known  to  a  /third  perfon  it  never  fuc- 
^'  ceeds. '' 


€S 
€4 


The  young  women  of  the  nations  we 
are  confidering,  .-not .  relying  upon  what 
JFame :  had  reported  concerning  the  acqufi- 
tions  of  their  lovers,  frequently  defired  to 
he  themfelves  the  witneffes  of  thefe  acquifi- 
tions,  and  the  young  men  were  not  lefs  eager 
in  feizing  every  opportunity  to  gratify  their 

defires. 
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^x\tn'  ^^^^^**    This  is  abundantly  proved  by  an 
o^v\j    anecdote  in  the  hiftory  of  Charles  and  Gry- 
mer,  two  kings  of  Sweden,     "  Grymer,  a 
**  youth  early  diflinguiihed  in  arms,  who 
•'  well  knew  how  to  dye  his  fword  in  the 
*'  blood  of   his   enemies,  to  run  over  the 
"  craggy  mountains,  to  wreflle,  to  play  at 
"  chefs,  trace  the  motions  of  the  ftars,  and 
"  throw  far  from  him  heavy  weights,  fre- 
**  qucntly  (hewed  his  fkili  in  the  chamber  of 
*'  the  damfels,  before  the  king's  lovely  daiLghz 
"  ter;  defirous  of  acquiring  her  regard,  he 
"  difplayed  his  dexterity    in  handling  his 
^\  weapons,  and  the  knowledge  he  had  at- 
"  tained  in  the  fciences  he  had  learned ;   at 
•'  length  he  ventured  to  make  this  demand : 
*'  Wilt  thou,  O  fair  princefs,  if  I  may  obtain 
"  the  king's  confent,    accept  of  me  for  a 
•*hufband?    To  which  ftie  prudently  re- 
"  plied,  I  muft  not  make  that  choice  myfelf, 
"  but  go  thou  and  offer  the  fame  propofal 
•*  to  my  father.     The  fequel  of  this  ftory 
informs  us,  that  Grymer  accordingly  made 
his  propofal  to  the  king,  who  anfwered  him 
in  a  rage,  that  though  he  had  learned  in- 
deed to  handle   his  arms,  yet  as  he  had 
-  never  gained  a  fignal  viQory,  nor  given  a 
banquet  to  the  beafts  of  the  field,  he  had 

no 
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no  pretenfions  to  his  daughter,  and  con-  ^^(^^/ 
eluded  by  pointing  out  to  him,  in  a  neigh-  <rv\^ 
bouring  kingdom,  a  hero  renowned  in  arms, 
whom,  if  he  could  conquer,  the  princefs 
fliould  be  given  him  :  that  on  waiting  on  the 
princefs  to  tell  her  what  had  paffed,  (he  was 
greatly  agitated,  and  felt  in  the  moft  fenfi-* 
ble  manner  for  the  fafety  of  her  lover,  whom 
fhe  was  afraid  her  father  had  devoted  to 
death  for  his  prefumption ;  that  (he  provided 
him  with  a  fuit  of  impenetrable  armour  and 
a  trully  fword,  with  which  he  went,  and  hav- 
ing ilain  his  adverfary,  and  moft  part  of  his 
warriors,  returned  viftorious,  and  received 
Iber  as  the  reward  of  his  valour.  Singular 
as  this  method  of  obtaining  a  fair  lady  by  a 
price  paid  in  blood  may  appear,  it  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  northerns.  We  have  already 
taken  notice  of  the  price  which  David  paid 
for  the  daughter  of  Saul,  and  fhall  add,  singular 
that  among  the  Saccae,  a  people  of  ancient  comtaiip. 
Scythia,  a  cuftom  fomething  of  this  kind, 
but  flill  more  extraordinary,  obtained.  Every 
young  man  who  made  his  addrefles  to  a  lady 
Was  obliged  to  engage  her  in  fingle  combat; 
if  he  vanquifhed,  he  led  her  off  in  triumph, 
and  became  her  haftjand  and  fovereien  :  if 
he  was  conquered,  (he  led  him  off  in  the 
VoL.lL  .       Hh  fame 
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*^xxnf'  f^"*®  manner,  and  made  him  her  hufband 
f^^j'"^  and  her  flave.  In  the  iiland  oF  Bornea,  the 
moft  fuccefsful  method  of  courting  is,  for 
the  lover  to  prefent  his  miftrefs  with  the 
heads  of  fome  enemies,  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  heads,  the  more  likely  he 
is  to  fucceed  in  his  fuit. 


Manner 
of  refuf- 
Ihg  their 
lovers. 


From  the  preceding  obfervations>  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  ancient  portherns  placed 
their  principal  felicity  in  the  enjoyments  of 
courtlhip  and  love,  as  they  conipared  even 
the  pleafures  of  vanquiftiing  their  enemies 
to  this  laft,  as  to  the  higheft  ftandai'd  of 
pleafure.  It  like  wife  appears,  that,  infti- 
gated  by  fentiment,  and  aftuated  by  freedom, 
every  lover  made  application  firfl:  to  the  ob* 
jeft  of  his  wifhes,  to  know  whether  he  would 
be  agreeable  to  her,  before  he  would  proceed 
to  folicit  the  confent  of  parents  or  relations^ 

As  nothing  could  be  more  humble  and 
coraplaifant  than  the  men  when  they  pre- 
fented  their  addreffes  to  the  fair,  fo  nothing 
could  be  more  haughty  or  determined  thaa 
the  anfwers  and  behaviour  of  fuch  ladies  as 
did  not  approve  of  their  fuitors.  Gida,  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  Norwegian  lord,  when 

courted 
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courted  by  Harald  Harfagre,  ftemly  anfwer- 
cd,  that  if  he  afpired  to  merit  her  love,  he 
muft  fignalize  himfeif  by  exploits  of  a  more 
extraordinary  nature  than  any  he  had  yet 
performed.  Nor  was  fuch  a  reception  pe- 
culiar to  her,  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  times, 
and  the  complexion  of  thefe  times  greatly 
contributed  to  render  Tuch  a  cuftom  necef- 
fary ;  for  befides  the  perfonal  fafety  of  a 
wife,  depending  fo  much  on  the  prowefs  of 
the  man  (he  married,  valour  was  the  only 
road  to  riches,  to  honours,  and  even  to  fub- 
fiftence,  which  frequently  depended  in  a 
great  meafure  upon  the  fpoils  taken  in  the 
cxcurfions  of  war.  But  the  haughty  beha- 
viour of  the  ladies  was  not  entirely  confined 
to  words.  It  is  fuppofed,  though  we  do  not 
venture  to  affirm  it,  that  when  a  fuitor  had 
gone  through  the  exercife  of  his  arms  before 
them,  and  when  difpleafed  with  his  per- 
formance, they  wanted  to  put  a  negative 
upon  his  wifties,  inftead  of  a  verbal  reply, 
they  fometimes  arofe  haftily,  fnatched  the 
arms  from  his  hands,  and  fhewed  him  that 
they  could  handle  them  with  much  more 
dexterity  than  himfeif;  a  reproof  which  not 
only  mortified  all  his  vanity,  but  impofed 
eternal  filence  on  his  pretenfiohs  to  love. 

Hh2  The 
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^xxm^'  TfiB  dtfceftdants  of  thfe  people  \^e  have 
L/'vv  been  now  defcribing,  long  after  they  had 
plundered  and  repeopled  the  greateft  part 
of  Europe,  retained  nearly  the  fame  ideas 
of  love,  and  pra£tifed  the  fame  methods  ' 
in  declaring  it,  that  they  had  imbibed  from 
their  anceftors,  "  Love,"  fays  William  of 
Montagnogout,  ^*  engages  to  the  moft  ami- 
*f  able  condufl :  Love  infpires  the  greateft 
^^  ^ftions ;  Love  has  no  wall  but  that  of  the 
^f  objeft  beloved,  nor  feeks  any  thing  but 
*'  what  will  augment  her  glory.  You  can- 
^^  not  love,  nor  ought  to  be  beloved,  if  you 
•*  afk  any  thing  that  virtue  condemns;  never 
*f  did  I  form  a  wifh  that  could  wound  the 
^*  heart  of  my  beloved,  nor  delight  in  a 
^^  pleafure  that  was  inconfiftent  with  her 
**  delicacy,"  Such  were  the  tender,  fuch  the 
honourable  fentiments  that  fprung  from  chi* 
yalry,  an  inftitution  which  obliged  the  lover 
to  devote  himfelf  to  the  will  of  his  miftrefs, 
*'  It  is  the  duty  of  a  lover,"  fays  one  of  the 
troubadours,  *^  to  afk  humbly  what  he  wifhes, 
^«  and  the  right  of  the  miftrefs  to  command 
^'  what  he  defires ;  which  the  lover  by  the 
*'  laws  of  gallantry  is  obliged  to  execute  like 
**  the  orders  of  a  fovereign/'  Thefe  order§ 
we  have  already  feen  were  generafly  to  per* 

form 
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form  fome  feats  of  military  valour,  a  cuftom  ^„^^  p- 
"which  continued  to  the  time  that  military  c^y>j 
expeditions  gave  way  to  tilts  and  tourna* 
jnents,  where  the  miftrefs  ftill  commanded 
the  lover  to  appear,  and  where  he  (hewed 
Jiimfelf  not  lefs  anxious  of  viSory  and  rci» 
nown,  than  in  the  real  field  of  bloods 
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CHAP.    XXIV. 

The  fame  SubjeEl  continued. 


CHAP.  TT^ROM  this  account  of  the  courtfhip  of 


XXIV. 


-*-  the  ancient  northerns,  it  plainly  ap- 
pears that  they  were,  in  fome  refpefts,  far 
advanced  beyond  the  favage  barbarity  of 
many  nations  now  exifting;  among  whom 
marriages  are  commonly  contracted  with 
little  previous  attachment,  and  as  little  re- 
gard to  the  mutual  inclination  of  the  parties 
for  each  other.  Savages,  in  general,  not 
being  determined  to  marry  from  any  attach- 
ment to  a  particular  woman;  but  becaufc 
they  find  that  {late  neceflary  to  their  com» 
fortable  fuhfiftence,  and  conformable  to  the 
fafhion  of  their  country,  are  not  folicitous 
who  {hall  be  their  wives;  and,  therefore, 
commonly  leave  the  choice  of  them  to  their 
parents  and  relations  ;  a  method  which  ex- 
cludes from  their  fyftem,  all  the  joys,  and 
all  the  pains  pf  courtfhip.  But  as  there  are 
fome  favages  who  deviate  from  this  cuftom, 
we  {hall  give  a  {hort  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  addrefs  the  females,  whom  they 
hav^  felefled  M  the  objefts  of  their  love. 

THfi 
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*    The  method  of  afking  in  courtftiip,  as  ^x^fv!"' 
well  as  that  of  refufing,  among  fome  of  the    v.-/"vn-> 
tribes  of  American  Indians,  is  the  moft  fim-  ^f  court- 
pie  that  can  poffibly  be  devifed.     When  the  ^'^  *' 
lover  goes  to  vifit  his  miftre&i,   he  only  begs  fomc 
leave,   by  figns,  to  enter  her  hut ;  having  ^"^"^^  °^ 

.  .      ^  .  J  '^    ravages. 

obtained  it,  he  goes  in,  and  fits  down  by 
her  in  the  moft  refpeftful  filence  ;  if  fhe  fuf- 
fers  him  to  remain  there  without  interrup- 
tion, her  doing  fo  is  confenting  to  his  fuit ; 
and  they  go  to  bed  together  without  further 
ceremony  :  but  if  the  lover  has  any  thing 
given  him  to  eat  and  drink,   it  is  a  refufal ; 
though  the  woman  is  obliged  to  fit  by  him 
till  he  has  finifhed  his  repaft ;  after  which  he 
retires  in  filence.     In  Canada,  courtftiip  is 
not  carried  on  with  that  coy  referve,  and 
feeming  fecrecy,    which  politenefs  has  in- 
troduced among  the  inhabitants  of  civilized 
nations.     When  a  man  and  woman  meet, 
though  they  never  faw  each  other  before,  if 
he  is  captivated  with  her  charms,  he  declares 
his  paflion  in  the  plaineft  manner ;  and  flie, 
with  the  famehoneft  fimplicity,  anfwers,Yes, 
or  No,  without  further  deliberation.     That 
female  referve,  that  feeming  reluftance  to 
enter  into  the  married  ftate,  obfervable  in 
polite  countries,  is  the  work  of  art,  and  not 

of 
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^xxvr  <>f^*2it^rc;  the  hiftory  of  every  uncultivated 
VpTsro  people  amply  proves  this :  it  tells  us,  that 
their  women  not  only  fpeak  with  freedom 
the  fentiments  of  their  hearts,  but  even 
blufli  not  to  have  thefe  fentiments  made  as 
public  as  poffible.  The  contraft  between 
Mahomet  and  his  wife  begins  thus,  "  Where- 
as, Cadhiga  is  in  love  with  Mahomet,  and 
Mahomet  with  Cadhiga/'  It  was  formerly 
a  cuftom,  among  the  Brazilians,  that  as  foon 
as  a  man  had  flain  an  cniemy,  he  had  a  right 
to  court  a  bride ;  but  that  cuftom  is  now 
abolifhed,  and  the  fuitor  is  obliged  to  afk  the 
confent  of  the  girFs  parents  ;  which  he  no 
fooner  obtains,  than  he  haftens  to  the  bride, 
and  forces  her  to  his  embrace.  In  Formofa, 
they  differ  fo  much  from  the  fimplicity  of 
the  Canadians,  that  it  would  be  reckoned 
the  greateft  indecency  in  the  man  to  declare, 
or  in  the  woman  to  hear,  a  declaration  of 
the  paffion  of  love.  The  lover  is,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  depute  his  mother,  filler, 
or  fome  female  relation ;  and  from  any  of 
ihefe  the  foft  tale  may  be  heard,  without  the 
leaft  offence  to  delicacy. 

Such   are   the   cuftoms  vhich,  among 
fome  favage  nationSj  regulate  tiie  affairs  of 

courtlhip; 
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courtfhip ;  cuftonis  which  fhew,  that,  even  ^xxivT* 
in  the  moft  rude  and  uncultivated  ftate,  men  Ky^>r\j 
'are  hardly  n)ore  uniform  in  their  ide^s  and 
aftions,  than  when  poliftied  by  civilization 
and  fociety.  The  lower  clafs  of  the  people 
vho  inhabit  Maflachufets  Bay,  have  are* 
markable  method  of  courtfhip,  which  they 
perhaps  borrowed  the  idea  of  from  the  na-- 
tive  Americans.  When  a  man  falls  in  love 
with  a  woman,  he  firft  propofes  his  condi* 
lions  to  her  parents,  without  whofe  confent 
no  marriage  in  the  colony  can  take  place ;  if 
they  approve  of  him,  he  repairs  to  their 
houfe  in  the  evening,  in  order  to  make  his 
Court  to  the  young  woman.  At  their  ufual 
hour,  the  old  people,  and  the  reft  of  the 
family,  go  to  bed,  leaving  the  lovers  to- 
gether. Some  time  after,  the  lovers  gd  to 
bed  together  alfo;  but  without  ftripping 
themfelves  naked,  to  avoid  fcandal.  If  they 
are  pleafed  with  each  other,  the  bans  are 
publilhed,  and  they  are  married  without  de- 
lay. If  not,  they  part,  and  nevef  fee  one 
another  any  more ;  nnlefs  the  worrian  ftiould 
be  with  child ;  when  the  mart  is  obliged  to 
marry  her,  under  pain  of  excdmrhunication. 
This  has  a  great  refemblance  to 'a  cuftom 
ufed  in  fome  places  by  the  favages,  where  a 
VouII,  li  lover 
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^xxfv^"  lovcf  goes  in  the  night  to  the  hut  of  his 
O'VN.^  miftrefs,  deals  filently  in,  lights  a  match  at 
the  fire,  and  cautioufly  approaches  her  bed, 
holding  the  match  before  him.  If  (he  fuffer 
it  to  remain  burning,  it  is  a  denial,  and  he 
muft  retire.  If  fhe  blows  it  out,  it  is  a  fign 
of  her  approbation ;  and  fhews  that  (he 
wifhes  the  affair  to  be  tranfa£ted  in  darknefs 
and  fecrecy  :  he  takes  the  hint,  and  immedi- 
ately lays  himfclf  down  by  her  fide. 

Women  Before  we  take  lea vc  of  the  European 
▼aniacar-  cplonies  in  America,  another  fingulrarity  in 
ILiTS^  the  behaviour  of  Penfylvania'lovers  deferves 
▼er«  to  a  to  be  mentioned,  as  it  (hews  that  their  women 
fl^^rate  j^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  that  degree  of  delicacy,  which 

narried.  wc  havc  jufl:  HOW  fecn  them  poffefled  of  in 
favagp  Hfe.  When  two  Penfylvanian  lovers 
meet  with  any  remarkable  oppofition  from 
their  friends,  they  go  off  together  on  horfe- 
back^  the  woman  riding  before,  and  the 
man  behin4*  In  this  fituation  they  prefent 
themfelves  before  a  raagiftrate,  to  whom  flie 
declares,  that  fhe  Jias  run  away  with  her 
lover,  and  has  brought  him  there  to  be 
married.  Sa  folcmn  an  avowal,  the  magi- 
ftrate  is  not  at  liberty  to  rejeft,  and  he 
niarries  them  accordingly^ 

It 
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It  has  long  been  a  common  obfervation  ^"^p. 
among  mankind,  that  love  is  the  moft  fruit-  o-y>J 
ful  fource  of  invention  ;  and  that  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  woman  in  love,    is  ftill  more 
fruitful  of  invention  and  expedient  than  that 
of  a  man.  .  Agreeably  to  this,  we  are  told, 
that  the  women  of  the  ifland  of  Anjboyna, 
being  clofely  watched  on  all  occafions,  and 
dcftitute  of  the  art  of  writing ;  by  which,  in 
other  places,  the  fentiments  are  conveyed  at 
any  diftance,  have  methods  of  making  known 
their  inclinations  to  their  lovers,  and  of  fix- 
ing affignations  with  them,   by   means   of 
nofegays,  and  plates  of  fruit  fo  difpofed,  as 
to  convey  their  fentiments  in  the  moft  ex- 
plicit manner :  by  thefe  means  their  court- 
fhip  is  generally  carried  on,  and  by  altering 
the  difpofition  of  the  fymbols  made  ufe  of, 
they  contrive  to  fignify  their  refufal,  with 
the  fame  explicitnefs  as  their  approbation ; 
but  this  is  not  a  praftice  peculiar  tp  Am- 
boyna,  it  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  young  womew 
of  Tripoli  and  Algiers.    Jn  the  gardens,  at 
thefe  places,  are  conftantly  employed  a  num- 
ber of  chriftian  flaves ;  when  the  ladies  who 
have  a  liberty  of  walking  in  thefe  gardens, 
take  a  fancy  for  any  of  them,  they  explain 
themfclves  by  arranging  the  flower-pots  in 

112  a  certain 
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^xx^^*  a  certain  order;  by  wearing  nofegays  parti* 
vj-^  cularly  conftrpfted ;  the  flayes  return  thein 
atifwer  in  the  fame  manpcr ;  and  thus  a  cor- 
refpondence  is  carried  on  fcarcely  lefs  ex- 
plicit than  if  it  were  done  by  writing.  Nor 
is  their  art  cqnfined  to  thi^  fmglc  method, 
they  have  certain  flowers  that  denote  hope, 
defpair,  opportunity,  &c.;  and  by  means 
of  thefe  they  make  their  inclinations  known 
to  each  other ;  but  they  carry  it  dill  farther; 
and  by  placing  flowers  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
the  initial  letters  of  their  names  fliall  form 
fuch  words  and  fentences  as  they  want  to 
make  ufe  of,  they  can  give  and  return  to 
each  other  the  completefl:  information. 

We  ftiall  fee  afterward,  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  matrimonial  compaft,  that  in 
fome  places,  the  ceremony  of  marriage  con^ 
fifts  in  tying  the  garments  of  the  young  cou-^ 
pie  together^  as  an  emblem  of  that  union 
which  ought  to  bind  their  affefiions  and 
interefts.  This  ceremony  has  afforded  a 
hint  for  lovers  to  explain  their  pafiion  to 
their  mifl:refles>  in  the  mofl:  intelligible 'man- 
ner, without  the  help  of  fpeech,  or  the 
poflibility  of  offending  the  nicefl:  delicacy* 
A  lover  in  thofc  countries,  who  ^s  too  modeft 

to 
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to  declare  himfelf,  feizes  the  firft  opportur  chap. 
nity  he  can  find,  of  fitting  down  by  his  ory-C 
tniftrefs,  and  tying  his  garment  to  hers,  iij 
the  manner  that  is  praQifed  in  the  ceremony 
of  marriage,  If  fhe  permits  him  to  finifh 
the  knot,  without  interruption,  and  does 
ijot  foon  after  cut  or  loofe  it,  fhe  thereby 
gives  her  confent.  If  fhe  Iqofes  it,  he  may 
tye  it  again  on  fome  other  occafion,  when 
fhe  may  prove  more  propitious,  but  if  fhe 
cut  it,  his  hopes  are  blafled  for  ever, 

Both  thefe  laft-mentioned  cufloms  are 
peculiar  to  the  Eafl ;  and  they  are  almofl  the 
only  ones  we  can  find  in  thefe  extenfive 
regions,  concerning  courtfhip,  that  are  worth 
relating ;  for  where  the  two  fexes  are  denied 
all  communication  with  each  other,  it  is  im- 
pofFible  there  fhould  be  any  courtfhip ;  and 
Mfhere  the  venal  bride  is  bought  from  her 
flill  more  venal  parents,  to  be  the  flave,  and 
not  the  companion,  of  her  hufband ;  neither 
are  pofTeffed  of  the  feelings  neceffary  for 
that  delicately  fentimcntal  prelude,  of  the  fo* 
cial  flate  of  wedlock. 


The  delicacy  of  a  Lapland  lady,  which  ^-ap'^nd 
i^  not  ii)  the  leafl  hurt  by  being  drunk  as  how  ma-* 

often  *'*«^*^- 
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^  V  \T'  often  as  (he  can  procure  liquor,  would  be 

XXIV-  ^  * 

v.yv\j  wounded  in  the  moft  fenfible  manner,  ftiould 
fhe  deign  at  firft  to  Hften  to  the  declaration 
of  a  lover.  He  is  therefore  obliged  to  em- 
ploy a  match-maker  to  fpeak  for  him.  This 
match-maker  muft  never  go  empty-handed; 
and  of  all  other  prefents,  that  which  moft 
infalliably  fecnres  him  a  favourable  recep- 
tion, is  brandy.  Having,  by  the  eloquence 
of  this  favourable  liquor,  gained  leave  to 
bring  the  lover  along  with  him,  who,  to- 
gether with  his  father  or  other  neareft  male 
relation,  being  arrived  at  the  houfe  where 
the  lady  refides,  the  father  and  match-maker 
are  invited  to  go  in,  but  the  lover  muft  wait 
patiently  at  the  door  till  further  folicited. 
The  parties,  in  the  mean  time,  open  their 
fuit  to  the  other  ladies  of  the  family,  not 
forgetting  to  employ  their  irrefiftable  advo- 
cate brapdy,  a  liberal  diftributioh  of  which 
is  reckoned  the  ftrongeft  proof  of  the 
lover's  affeftion.  When  they  are  all  tolera- 
bly warmed,  and  caution  begins  to  give 
place  to  intoxication,  the  lover  is  brought 
into  the  houfe,  pays  his  compliments  to  the 
family,  and  is  defired  to  partake  of  their 
cheer,  though  at  this  interview  feldom  in- 
dulged with  a  figjht.  of  his  miftrefs  ;  but  if 

he 
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he  is,  he  falutes  her,  and  offers  her  prefents  <^ «  a  b. 

XXiV 

of  rein-deer  Ikins,  tongues,  &c.;  all  which  <^^.xj 
while  furrounded  with  her  friends,  (he  pre- 
tends to  refufe;  but,  at  the  ifame  time  giving 
her  fwain  a  fignal  to  go  out,  fhe  foon  deals 
after  him,  and  is  no  more  that  baftiful  crea- 
ture fhe  afFefted  to  appear  in  company.  He 
now  folicits  for  the  completion  of  his  wifhes. 
If  fhe  13  filent,  it  is  conftrued  into  confent. 
But  if  (he  throws  his  prefents  on  the  ground 
with  difdajo,  the  match  i«  broke  off  for  ever* 

It   is  generally   obferved,    that  women  Averfiou 
enter  into  matrimony  with  more  willing-  Greenland 
nefs,  and  lefs  anxious  folicitude,  than  men,  *''''''!'"  **" 

\  '  marriage. 

for  which  many  rcafons  naturally  fuggefl 
themfelves  to  the.  intelligent  reader.  The 
women,  of  Greenland  are,  however,  in 
many  cafes,  an  exception  to  this* general 
rule,  A  Qreenlander,  having  fixed  his  af- 
fedion,  acquaints: bis  parents  with  it;  they 
acquaint  the  parents  of  the  girl ;  upon 
which  two  fe^male  negociators  are  fent  to 
her,  who,  left  they  fhould  fhock*  her  deli- 
cacy, do  not  enter  direftly  on  the  fubjeft 
of  their  ^mbafTyj  but  launch  out  in  praiR^s , 
of  the  lover  they  mean  to  recommend,  of 
his  hut,  of  his  furniture,  and  whatever  elfe 

belongs 
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^xxiv*'  b^^ong$  to  him^  dwelling  molt  particularly 
vyY\^  on  his  dexterity  in  catching  of  feals.  She, 
really  affronted,  or  pretending  to  be  fo,  runs 
away,  tearing  the  ringlets  of  her  hair  as 
file  retires ;  after  which  the  two  females, 
having  obtained  a  tacit  confent  from  her 
parents,  fearch  for  her,  and,  on  difcovering 
her  lurking-place,  drag  her  by  force  to  the 
hut  of  her  lover,  and  there  leave  her.  For 
fome  days  (he  fits  with  difhevelled  hair,  filent 
and  deje6ted,  refufing  every  kind  of  fufte- 
nance,  and  at  laft,  if  kind  intreaties  cannot 
prevail  upon  her,  is  compelled  by  force,  and 
even  by  blows,  to  complete  the  marriage. 
It  fometimes  happens,  that  when  the  female 
match-makers  arrive  to  propofe  a  lover  to  a 
Greenland  young  woman,  flie  either  faints, 
or  efcapes  to  the  uninhabited  mountains, 
where  {he  remains  till  fhe  is  difcovered  and 
carried  back  by  her  relations,  or  is^^  forced  to- 
return  by  hunger  and  cold;  In  both  which 
cafes,  (he  previotifly  cuts  off  her  hair. 
A  moft  unalterable  declaration  that  fee  is 
determined  never  to  marry. 

This  peculiar  dilpofition  of  the  Green- 
land women  is  not  nature.  Her  diftates 
are  every  wherd  nearly  the  fame.     It  is 

the 


the  hdrror  which  arifes  at  the  flavifli  and  ^^^y' 
dependent  ftate  of  the  wives  of  that  country,  unr>a 
and  the  ftiM  more  abjeft  and  deferted  ftate 
of  its  widowsi  For  the  wives^  befides  being 
obliged  to  do  every  fervile  office^  ate  fre- 
quently fubjefted  to  the  mercilefs  correftion 
of  their  hulbands.  The  widows,  when  they 
have  no  longer  a  hufbarid  to  huiit  and  fifti 
for  them^  ate  deftitute  of  ^very  refourc* 
and  frequently  perilh  of  hunger*  Henoe 
matrimony,  which  in  moft  places  mdkes  the 
condition  of  wotneii  more  independent  and 
tomfortable,  among  them  renders  it  truly 
wretched ;  and  hence  they  enter  into  it  witli 
fo  much  reluAance  and  regret* 

* 

In  SpaiiXi  the  women  had  fdrrriei'ly  ho  ^^^^^ 
'Voice  in  difpdfing  of  themfelves  in  matri- 
mony^ But  as  the  empire  of  common  fenfe 
began  to  extend  itfelf,  they  began  to  claim 
a  privilege,  at  leafl  of  being  confulted  iii 
the  choice  of  the  partners  of  their  lives^ 
Many  fathers  and  guardians,  hurt  by  this 
female  innovation,  and  puffed  up  with  Spa* 
iiifti  pride,  ftill  infilled  oti  forcing  their 
daughters  »to  marfy  according  to  their  plea- 
sure; by  miearis  of  duennas,  locks,  htingeri 
and  ev^ti  fdmetimes,'  of  poifon  and  daggets*  . 
Voulh  Kfc  But 
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CHAP.  B^t  as  nature  will  revolt  againft  every  fpe* 
v^rrx>    cies  of  oppreffion  and  injuftice,  the  ladies 
have  for  fometime  begun  to  aflert  their  owr 
rights.  The  authority  of  fathers  and  guar- 
dians begins   to  decline,    and  lovers   find 
themfelvcs  obliged  to  apply  to  the  affeftions  . 
of  the  fair,  as  well  as  to  the  pride  and  ava- 
rice  of  their  relations.   As  women  of  fafliion 
are,  however,  feldom  allowed  to  go  abroad, 
and  never  to  receive  male  vifitors  at  home, 
unlefs  with  the  confent  of  parents,  or  by  the 
contrivance   of  a  duenna,    this  application 
is  commonly  made  in   a    manner    almoft 
peculiar  to  the  Spaniards  themfelves.     The 
gallant    compofes  fome    love    fonnets,    as 
expreffive  as  he  can,  not  only  of  the  (ituar 
tion  of  his  heart,  but  of  every  particular 
circumftance  between  ,him  and  the  lady,  not 
forgetting  to  lard  them  every  here  and  there 
with  the  moll  extravagant  encomiums  on 
her  beauty  and  merit.    Thefc  he  fings  in  the 
night  below  her  window,  accompanied  with 
his  lute,  or  fometiroes  with  a  whole  band  of 
mulic.     The  more  piercingly  cold  the  air, 
the  more  the  lady's  heart  is  fupppfed  to  be 
thawed  with  the  patient  fufferance  of  her 
lover,  who,  from  night  to  night,  frequendy 
continues  this  exercife   for    many  hours, 

heaving 
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heaving  the  deepeft  fighs,  and  cafting  the  ^^g^f/- 
moft  piteous  looks  toward  the  window ;  at  onro 
which,  if  his  goddefs  at  laft  deigns  to  ap- 
pear, and  drop  him  a  curtfey,  he  is  fuperla* 
tively  paid  for  all  his  watching ;  but  if  fhe 
blefles  him  with  a  fmile,  he  is  ready  to  run 
diflrafled. 

In  moft  of  the  Countries  we  have  hitherto 
mentioned,  love  ik  carried  on  without  fenti- 
ment  or  feeling :  in  Spain  it  is  quite  the 
reverfe.  A  Spanifti  loyer  hardly  thinks, 
fpeaks,  or  even  dreams,  of  any  thing  but 
his  miftrefs.  When  he  fpeaks  U>  her,  it  is 
with  the  utmoft  refpefl  and  deference.  When  - 
he  fpeaks  of  her,  it  is  in  the  moft  hyberbo- 
lically  romantic  ftyle;  and  when  he  ap- 
proaches her,  you  would  fuppofe  him  to  be 
approaching  a  divinity.  But  all  this  defer- 
ence to  her  god/hip,  all  this  patient  fufFerance 
under  her  window,  is  not  enough ;  and  aij 
none  but  the  brave  can  defefve  the  fair,  he 
is  conftantly  ready,  not  only  to  fight  all  her 
enemies,  and  his  own  rivals,  but  to  feek 
every  opportunity  of  fignalizing  his  courage, 
that  he  may  ftiew  himfelf  able  to  proteft  her* 
Among  all  thefe  opportunities,  none  are  fo 
eagerly  courted  as  fighting  with  bulls;  a 

K  k  2  bar*- 
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^xxtt^  barbarous  amufement^  for  which  Spain  i$ 
Remarkable ;  where  the  ladies  fit  aa  fpe^a? 
tors,  while  the  cavaliers  encounter  thofc 
furious  animals,  previoufly  exafperated,  ^4 
where,  according  to  ^c  farcallic  pbrafe  of 
Butler, 

f^  ——he  obtains  the  nobleft  fpoufe, 
f*  Who  widows  greateft  herds  of  cows.'^ 

Some  of  the  human  paflijons  ^re  fo  nearly 
allied  to  each  other,  that  the  tranfition  from 
this  to  that  is  hardly  perceptible,  and  feemi 
aseiafy  and  natural  as  it  is  to  fiep  from  the 
threihold  into  the  houfe.  Of  this  kind  is 
friendfhip  with  woman,  which  has  been  pal^ 
led  fifter  to  love;  and  We  may  add,  that 
pity  for  a  woman,  who  is  tolerably  handr 
fom^  and  deferviqg,  is  more  than  iiftcr  tq 
lovp.  The  Spaniards,  confidering  the  efieHs 
pf  pity  on  the  tender  and  compaffionate 
natures  of  womeri,  endeavptir,  jnftead  of 
attaching  them  by  pleafure^  a$  in  other 
eountries^  to  fecure  them  by  Exciting  their 
jpompafTian^  through  every  part  of  the 
<:Qurt(hip  wf  have  now  related.  But  they 
0Q  it  fiill  more  remarkably  in  a  cudonii 
which  they   pra^ife^  fome    time  ago  at 

Madrid, 
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Madrid,  and  in  other  parts  of  Spain,  ^"^vi^* 
A  company  of  people,  who  called  them-  wy\j 
felves  difGiplmants,  or  whippers,  partly  in- 
ftigated  by  fuperftition,  and  partly  by  love, 
paraded  the  ftreets  every  Good -Friday,  at- 
tended by  all  the  religious  orders,  feveral 
of  the  courts  of  judicature,  all  the  coippa- 
pies  of  trades,  and  fometirpies  the  king  and 
all  his  court^  The  whippers  were  arrayed 
in  long  caps  in  the  form  of  a  fugar-loaf, 
white  gloves,  flioes  of  the  fame  colour,  and 
waiftcoats,  the  flecvcs  of  which  were  tied 
with  ribbons  of  fuch  colours  as  they  thought 
mpil  agreeable  to  the  fancy  of  the  ladies 
they  adored.  Jn  their  hands  were  whips 
made  of  fmall  cords,  to  the  ends  of  which 
were  cemented  little  bits  of  wax  ftuck  with 
pieces  of  broken  glafs;  with  thefe  they 
whipped  themfelves  ?is  they  went  along, 
and  he  who  ftiewed  the  lead  mercy  to  his 
carcaft?^  was  fure  of  the  greateft  pity  from 
his  dulcinca.  When  they  happened  to  meet 
a  handfome  woman  in  the  ftrcet,  fome  one 
of  them  took  care  to  whip  himfelf,  fo  as  to 
make  his  blood  fpurt  upon  her ;  an  honour 
for  which  fhe  never  failed  humbly  to  thank 
him»  When  any  of  them  came  oppofite  to 
the  window  of  his  miftref$|  he  began  to  lay 

upon 
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Upon  himfelf  with  redoubled  fury,  while 
flae,  from  her  balcony,  looked  compla- 
cently on  the  horrid  /  fcene,  and  knowing  it 
was  afted  in  honour  of  her  charms,  thought 
herfelf  greatly  obliged  to  her  lover,  and 
feldom  failed  to  reward  him  accordingly. 


singular 
methods 
of  court- 
fliip  at 
Con  (Ian- 
tinople. 


Not  lefs  fingular,  and  much  of  the  fame 
nature,  is  a  method  of  courtftiip  which  Lady 
Montague  faw  at  a  proceflion  in  Conftanii- 
nople,  when  the  grand  Seignior  was  going 
out  to  take  the  command  of  an  army. 
The  rear,"  fays  fhe,  *^  was  clofed  by  the 
volunteers,  who  came  to  beg  the  honour 
of  dying  in  his  fervice ;  they  were  all 
naked  to  the  middle,  fome  had  their 
arms  pierced  through  with  arrows  left 
flicking  in  them,  others  had  them  flicking 
in  their  heads,  the  blood  trickled  down 
their  faces  ;  fome  flafhed  their  arms  with 
ftiarp  knives,  making  the  blood  fpringout 
on  the  byftanders;  and  this  is  looked  on  as 
an  expreflion  of  their  zeal  for  glory.  And 
I  am  told,  that  fome  make  ufe  of  it  to  ad* 
vance  their  love ;  and  when  they  come 
near  the  window  where  their  miftrefs 
ftands,  all  the  women  being  veiled  to  fee 
this  fpe^acle,  ;hey  fticjc  another  arrow 

''  for 
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♦'  for  her  fake,  who  gives  fome  figtj  of  ap-  ^^\^j^^/ 
•*  probation  and  encouragement  to  this  kind  v^nn.-^ 
**  of  gallantry.''  i 

We  cannot  help  condemning  cuftoms  fo  smguiar 
barbarous ;  but  while  we  condemn  them,  we  scoUana. 
have  the  ftrongeft  hopes  that  they  no  longer 
exift ;    while  in  Scotland,  one  of  a  fome* 
what  fi miliar  nature,  fcarcely  lefs  ridiculous, 
or  lefs  dangerous,  is  not  yet  obliterated.  At 
a  concert  annually  held  in  Edinburgh,  on 
St.  Cecilia's   day,  moft  of   the  celebrated 
beauties  are  affembled*     When  the  concert 
is  ended,   their  adorers  retire  to  a  tavern, 
"when  he  that  can  drink  the  largeft  quantity 
to  the  health  of  his  miftrefs,  according  to 
the  phrafe  they  make  ufe  of,  Javes  her,  and 
dubs  her  a  public  toaft  for  the  enfuing  year ; 
while  the  haplefs  fair,  who  is  beloved  by 
one  o£  a  more  irritable  fyftem  and  lefs  capa- 
cious ftomach,  according  to  the  fame  cant, 
is  damned,  and  degraded  by  the  bucks  from 
being  ranked  among  the  number  of  beau- 
ties.     In  tracing   general   principles,     one 
often  meets  with  many  difcordant  and  con- 
tradiftory  fafts.     It  is  a  general  rule  of  na- 
ture, that  when  the  male  makes  love  to  the 
female,  he  endeavours  to  put  himfelf  into 

the 
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^xxtv^*  the  moft  agreeable  pofkwrcs  and  attitildcSj 
v^vxi  and  to  gain  her  aSe6lion  by  fhewing,  if  vcJ 
may  be  allowed  the  expreffion^  his  beft  fide, 
and  moft  agreeable  accomplifhments.  Bat 
the  inftances  we  have  now  related  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  law;  they  tend^ 
however,  to  eflablilh  a  truth,  which  evay 
attentive  pei:fon  muft  have  obferved,  that 
the  actions  of  men  .are:  more  the  rcfuk 
of  accident  and  auftom^  than  of  fiaied  and 
permanent  principles* 

striaurcs       AuoviO  thc  various  methods  idfed  by  our 
foregoing  anceftors,  of  introducing  themfelves  into  the 
methods,   good  graces  of  the  fair,  fighting  was  fiar  from 
being  the  leaft  common ;  atid  fc^^eral  tokra- 
bly  good  reafons  may  be  afTigncd  why  this 
ihould  fo  fuccefsfully  accomplifh  itsipiirpbfei 
.But  though  fighting  a  rival  or  an 'enemy, 
may  promote  the  fuit  of  a  lover,  aiothing 
feems  lefs  natural  than  cloideavouring  to  en- 
gage the  female  heart  by  unavailing  cruelty 
to  one's  owh  flefb.     This  has  in  itfetf  no 
merit,  nor  diftinguilhes   the  man  -for  ^ 
thing  but  a  wrong  head,  and  an  infiMfibility 
of  nerves*   Whoever^  therefore,  gcts;dtunk, 
or  commits  an  outrage  upon  himfclf  rfor  the 

fake  of  bis  miftrefsj  fcouM  ,be  ttuflidl.iy 

the 
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the  womfen  with  caution,  sis  the  fame  caufes  ^^  A  p. 
which  prompted  him  to  this   folly,  may  ^^ry\j 
prompt  him  to  others  in  which  his  own  per- 
fon  is  lefs  likely  to  fuffer. 

« 

Before  we  take  our  leave  bf  the  Spani-  '^'°*^  ^^ 
ards,  we  muftdo  them  the  juftice  to  fay^  that  the  moft 
though  their  ideas  of  the  ladies,  and  their  ^^^f^^ 
manner  of  addrefling  them,  are  flrongly  lifc. 
tinftured  with  the  wild  and  iht  romantic, 
they  are  at  the  fame  time  direSed  by  an 
honour  and  fidelity,  fcarcely  to  hie  found 
imong  any  other  people.  In  Italy,  the 
manner  of  courtlhip,  fd  far  as  it  relates  to 
ferenading,  nearly  referfibles  that  of  Spain ; 
.but  the  Italian  goes  a  ftep  farther  than  the 
Spaniard ;  he  endeavours  to  blockade  the 
houfe  where  his  fair  one  lives,  fo  ds  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  any  rival ;  if  he  marries 
the  lady  who  coft  him  all  this  trouble  and 
attendance^  he  fliuts  her  tip  for  life ;  if  not^ 
Ihe  becomes  the  objeft  of  his  etetna!  hatred, 
2lnd  he  too  frequently  endeavours  to  revenge 
by  poifon  the  fuccefs  of  his  happier  rivaL 
III  one  circtimftance  relating  to  courtOiip^ 
the  Italians  are  faid  to  be  particular;  they 
protra^ft  the  time  of-  it  as  long  as  poflible^ 
Vol.  H.  L  1  well 
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^xxn^ '  ^^^^  knowing,  that  even  with  all  the  \\tiU 
'u/vv   iHs  attending  it,  a  period  thus  enpr^ploycd  i$ 
one  of  th6  fweeteft  of  human  life- 

To  the  difierence  of  the  climate  of  one 
cpuntry  from  apother,  philofophers  have 
generally  attributed  the:  different  difpofitioa 
of  the  inhabitants.  But  France  ai>d  Spain 
are  kingdonqs  bordering  on  es^ch  other,  and 
yet  nothing  can  be  more  diffimilar  than  ai 
Frenchman  and  a  Spaniard  in  s^fiairs  of  love« 
A  French  lov^r^  with  the  word  fentimcm 
perpetqally  in  his  mouth,  feem^  by  every 
s^£^ion,  to  have  eiccluded  it  fropi  hi^  hearty 
He  places  his  whole  coA&dence  in  his  exte-^ 
rior  air  s^nd  appearance.  He  dreffes  for  his 
miftrefs,  danpes  for  her,  iiutters  conftandy 
about  her,  helps  l\tx  to  lay  qu  h^r  rouge, 
s^nd  pl^ce  her  patches;  attends  her  round 
the  whole  circle  of  amulements  chs^tteys  ta 
her  pjcrpetually,  whiftles  and  fings,  and 
plays  the  fool  with  her ;  whatever  be  bis 
fiation,  every  t;hing  ga^dy  and  gUtteripg 
within  ihfi  fph^ere  of  it,  is  called  in  to  his 
^  affiftance,  pair^cularly  fple^d^d  carriages  vd 

ta^vfdry  liyeries ;  but  if,  by  the  h?lp  of  all 
thefe,  he  cannot  make  ap,  impif^fl^  on  the 

fair 
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fair  one's  hdiirt,  it  cofts  hirii  nothing  at  laft  c  J^aj^ 
but  a  fe^fr  fttfjigs  of  his  fhould^rSj  two  or  K^rr^j 
three  filly  exclamations^  and  as  many  ftan- 
zas  of  fon^e  faiirical  fong  againft  her ;  and 
as  it  is  iflipoffible  for  a  Frfenchman  to  livd 
without  an  aniour,  he  immediately  betakes 
himfelf  to  another^ 

AMOi^G  people  of  fafliiott  in  France^ 
Gourfftiip  begins  to  be  totally  atihihilatedj 
and  matches  madfe  by  parfeflts  airid  guatdiafiS 
are  become  fo  common,  that  a  bride  and 
bridegrooiri  not  unfrequently  meet  together 
for  the  fecond  time  on  the  day  of  their  mar- 
riage. In  a  eountry  where  compldifance 
and  form  fecm  fo  indifpenfiblej  it  may  ap- 
pear extraordinary,  that  a  few  weeks  at  leaft 
(honld  not  be  allowed  a  young  couple  to 
gain  the  aJfe£tions  of  each  bther^  and  to 
enable  them  to  judge  whether  their  tempers 
were  formed  for  their  mutual  happinefs; 
But  this  delay  is  commoiily  thought  un- 
neceffary  by  the  prudent  parents,  whofe 
Views  extend  np  farther  than  iiitereft  and 
cbnyenientd^  In  many  countries,  to  be 
xnanied  in  this  manrier  Would  be  reckoned 
the  grei*4ft  of  misfortunes.  In  France,  it: 
?9  iittlb   regarded,    as  in  the  fa(h)onabIb 

LI  2  worl4 
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^xxrvr*  ^^^^d  ft^  people  are  greater  ftrangers  lo, 
^MTvry  or  more  indifFercnt  about,  each  other,  than 
hufband  and  wife ;  and  any  appearance  of 
fondnefs  between  them,  or  their  being  feen 
frequently  together,  would. infallibly  make 
them  forfeit  the  reputation  of  the  toUy  and 
be  laughed  at  by  all  polite  company.  On 
this  account,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  be  acquainted  with  a  lady,  without  know- 
ing her  hufband,  or  vifiting  the  hufband, 
>vithQut  ever  feeing  his  wife^ 

An  hiflorian,  who  has  read  that  the 
French  have  been,  time  immemorial,  go- 
verned by  their  women,  and  a  traveller,  who 
has  feen  the  attention  that  every  one  pays 
to  them,  will  be  apt  to  reckon  all  we  have; 
now  faid  as  falfehood  and  mifreprefentation. 
But  to  the  firfl,  we  would  recommend  to 
confider,  that  the  women,  which  have  com- 
monly governed  France,  have  been  the  mif- 
trefTes  pf  their  kings  or  other  great  men, 
who,  trained  up  in  every  alluring  mode  of 
their  profeffion,  have  become  artful  beyond 
conception,  in  inlinuating  themfelves  by  all 
the  avenues  that  lead  to  the  male  heart. 
The  fecond,  we  would  wifh  to  confider,  that 
this  conflant  attention  is  more  ^he  effeft  of 

fafhioi^ 
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gard:  and  that  even  the  frequent  duels  ory>^ 
which  in  France  are  fought  on  account  of 
women,  are  not  a  proof  of  the  fuperior  love 
or  efteem  of  the  men  for  that  fex,  nor  un- 
dertaken to  defend  their  virtue  or  reputation ; 
they  are  only  a,  mode  of  compliance  with 
what  is  falfely  called  politenefs,  and  of  fup- 
porting  what  is  fg^lfely  efteemed  honour. 

.  Formerly,  while  the  manners  introdu- 
ced by  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  were  not  quite 
evaporated  among  the  French,  before  the 
too  great  progrefs  of  politenefs  had  deflroyed 
the  virtues  pf  honeft  jQmplicity,  and  the 
tpngue  had  learned  by  rote,  to  contradift  the, 
fentiments.  of  the  heart ;  the  behaviour  of 
this  peoplie,  though  mixed  with  romantic 
extravagance,  was  replete  with  feeling  and 
fentiment.  During  the  regency  of  Anne  of 
Auftria,  fighting  and  religion  were  the  moft 
fuccefsful  way5  by:  which  a  lover  could  re- 
commend himfelf  to  his  miftrefs;  the  bom- 
baftic  verfes  of  the  Duke  of  Rochefoucault 
(hew  what  a  lover  then  promifed  with  his 
fword  * ;  and  the  number  of  women  of  rank 

*  To  merit  her  heart,  and  to  pleafe  her  bright  eyes, 
I  have  fought  againft  kings,  and  dare  fight  'gainil  the  {kic%% 

who 
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^Jlfx/**  who  turned  Carmelites,  in  compliance  with 
the  l^irit  of  their  gallants  and  of  the  times, 
point  out  what  was  effefted  by  devotion  ? 
but  as  politenefs  began  to  pufti  forward  be- 
yond the  ftandard  of  nature^  it  diffipated 
not  only  all  thefe  romantk:  idea$,  but  alfo  in 
time  baniOxed  fentimeht  and  alfedion,  and 
left  the  French  in  their  prefent  fitiiati0n— 
creatwres  of  art.  The  eagernefs,  however, 
of  the  other  European  nations  in  copying 
their  manners  and  euftoms  is  fo  great,  tbat 
fueh  as  they  now  are,  all  their  neighbours 
will  probably  in  lefs  than  a  few  ceiituries  be. 


freedom 
of  choice 
only  left 
to    the 
poor* 


As  mankind  advknde  in  ih(i  principles  oP 
^ciety,  as  intereft,  ambition,  and  fome  of 
the  other  fordid  pafFions  begin  to  occupy 
the  mind,  nature  is  thrufli  out.  Noljiing 
furely  can  be  more  natural  than  that  love 
fhould  direft  in  the  choice  of  a  partner  for 
life,  and  that  the  partieis  contraQing  in  wed- 
lock, fhould  enter  into  thdt  ctjrapaft  with 
the  mutual  approbation  of  each  other.  This 
ri^ht  of  liatiire,  howfever,  begins  to  be 
wrefted  from  her  in  every  pblhe  country. 
The  poor  are  the  only  clafs  who  ftill  rfctdn 
the  liberty  of  afting  from  inclination  and 
from  choice^j  ^hile  the  ricb^  in  propo^rtion 

■    •  ■     ■  ^^ 
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its  they  rife  in  opulence  and  rank,  fink  in  ^  "xtv** 
the  exertion  of  the  natural  rights  of  man-  v,/vn> 
kind,  and  facrifice  their  love  at  the  ftirine  of 
intereft  or  ambition. 

Such  now  begins  to  be  the  commoii 
praftice  in  Britain ;  courtftiip,  at  leaft  that 
kind  of  it  which  proceeds  from  mutual  in* 
tlitlation  and  affeflion  is,  among  the  great, 
nearly  annihilated,  and  the  matrimonial 
bargain  made  between  the  relations  and 
lawyers  of  the  two  families,  with  all  the 
care  and  cunning  that  each  party  is  mailer 
of*  to  advance  its  own  intereft  by  over- 
reaching the  other.  Were  we  to  defcend  to 
the  middling  and  lower  ranks  of  life,  where 
freedom  of  mind  ftill  exifts ;  were  we  to 
defcrihe  their  various  modes  of  addrefling 
and  endeavouring  to  render  themfelves 
agre^ble  to  the  fair,  we  fcould  only  relate 
what  our  rea.ders  are  already  weH  acquainted 
with;  w«  ftiall  therefore  juft  obferve,  in 
general,  that  fuch  i^  the  power  of  love,  thai 
it  frequently  prompts*  even  an  Englifhmaa 
to  lay  afide  fome  part  of  his  natural  thought- 
fulnefe, .  and  appear  more  gay  and  fprightly 
in  the  prafence  of  his  miAref& ;  that  on  other 
occaiions,  whea  he  is.  dauhtful  of  fucceds. 

It 
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^^ysr\^  turnity,  an  air  of  melancholy  and  embar* 
raflment,  which  expofes  him  to  the  laughter 
of  all  his  acquaintance,  and  fcldom  or  never 
contributes  any  thing  to  advance  his  fuit. 
When  a  few  lingularities  arifing  from  man- 
ners and  cuftoms  are  excepted,  in  every 
other  refpetl  the  courtfhip  of  all  pdiftied 
people  is  nearly  the  fame,  and  confifts 
chiefly  in  the  lover^s  endeavouring^r  by  every 
art,  to  make  his  perfon  and  temper  appear 
as  agreeable  to  his  miftrefs  as  pofliblc;  ta 
perfuade  her,  that  his  circumftances  are 
at  leaft  fuch  as  may  enable  him  to  indulge 
her  in  every  thing  becoming  her  ftation,  and 
that  his  inclinations  to  do  fo,  are  riot  in  the 
leaft  to  be  doubted.  Thefe  great  points 
being  gained,  the  lover  has  commonly  little 
elfe  left  to  do,  but  to  enter  into  the  poflef-' 
fion  of  his  hopes,  unlefs  where  each  party, 
urged  by  feparate  interefts,  propofes  unrea- 
fonable  conditions  of  fettlement,  which 
frequently  break  off  a  match  where  every 
other  article  has  been  agreed  on. 

courtfliip      Ijj  ancient  times,  heroes  encountered  one 

by  fight* 

ing.         another  to  render  themfelves  acceptable  to 
the  ladies  they  adored*    Duels  were  fought 

between 
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tetwfeen  private  perfons  to  determine  which  ^^^yif* 
of  them  ftiould  be  the  fuccefsful  lover :  priticei  0'"v\^ 
led  theif  armies  into  the  field,  to  fight  with 
iach  other  on  the  fame  account ;  and  fo  rude 
were  the  manners,  that  a  king  when  he  fell 
in  love,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  gain  the' 
ebjeft  by  gentle  and  perfuafive  methods, 
frequently  fent  to  demand  her,  by  threaten- 
ing fird  and  fword  on  a  reftifah  The  Spatii- 
ards,  a  few  centuries  ago,  as  well  as  thef 
eaveliers  of  many  other  nations,  commenced 
knights-errant,  and  rode  about  the  country 
fighting  ev6ry  thing  that  o'ppofed  them,  for 
the  honour  of  their  miftreffes;  We  have' 
already  feeri,  that  in  fome  countries,  thd 
faireft  and  moil  noble  virgins  were  allotted 
as  a  reward  to  the  greateft  virtue^  that  in 
others  they  were  bafely  facrificed  to  the 
wretch  who  was  able  to  give  the  higheft 
price  for  them.  But  among  the  ancient 
Saxons,  at  Magdeburgh^  they  had  an  infti- 
tution  ftill  mote  fingular,  the  greateft  beau- 
ties, with  a  fum  of  money  as  the  portion'  of 
each,  were  at  ftated  times^  depofited  in  the 
hands  of  the  fnagiftrates,  to  be  publicly 
fought  for,  and  fell  to  .the  \bt  of  thofe  who? 
Were  mfoft  famous  at  tilting. 

Vol.  II.  Mm  ^HAt 
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Conjec- 
tures on 
the  caufe 
of  this 
courtfhip. 


That  the  foft  and  compaflionate  temper 
of  woman,  naturally  averfe   to  fcenes    of 
horror  and  of  blood, .  fhould  be  ts^oQ.  eafily 
gained  by  him  who  has  moft  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  in  fqenes  of  that  nature,  appears  at 
firfl;  fight  an  inexplicable  paradox;  but  the 
difficulty  vanifhes  when  we  confider,  that,  in 
rude  and  barbarous  times^  the  weakncfs  of 
the  fex  fijade    their  property,    and  their 
beauty  maxie  their  pcrfoas,  a  prey  to  every- 
invader ;  and  that  it  was  only  by  flieltering 
themfelves  in  the  arms  of  the  hero,  that  they 
could  attain  to  any  fafety^  or  to  any  im- 
portance.  Hence  the  hero  naturally  became 
the  objeft  of  their  ambition,  and  their  grati- 
tude for  the  proteftion  of  his  power,  obli- 
terated the  idea  of  his  crimes^  magnified  ali 
his  virtues,   and  held  him  up  as  an  objeft 
of  love.  But  befides,  in  the  times  of  general 
rapine  and  deveftation,  it  wa^  only  valour 
and  ftrength  that  could  defend  aroan'&  pro- 
perty from  being  lawlefsly  carried  away, 
and  his  family  confcquently  ruined  for  want 
of  fubfiftence;  and  it  was  only  by  valour 
and   martial   atchievements  that  ambition 
could  be  gratified,  that  grandeur  and  power 
could  be  attained*     When  w<e  furvcy  all. 
thefe  reafons,  our  furprife  that  fo  many 

warriors 
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warriors  in  former  times  fought  themfelvei  ^  »  ^  p. 

.  xxiy. 

into  the  arms  of  their  miftreffes,  will  be  (^ry\J 
much  abated. 

For  feveral  centuries  previous    to  the 
reftoration  of  learning,  the  higheft  ambition 
of  a  lady,  was  to  obtain  a  valiant  knight  to 
declare  himfelf  her  champion,  and  a  celie- 
brated  troubadour  to  fing  the  praifes  of  heir 
beauty^    She  who  had  arrived  at  this  flatter- 
ing diftinftidn,  was  the  envy  of  her  own 
fex,  and  the  adoration  of  burs.     Nor  wa* 
file  obliged  by  the  etiquette  of  th^  times  to 
diffemble  the  fi?htiments  {he  entertained  of 
her  champion  or  her  fonnetteer,  fhe  mighty 
in  confiftency  with  the  ftrifteft  virtue  jind  the 
niceft  delicacy,  aiifwer  the  proteftatiorts  of 
the  one,  and  the  poems  of  the  other,  with 
a  freedom  which  in  our  days  would  be  rec- 
koned the  ftrongeft  fymptoms  of  forward- 
nefs  and  indecency.  Troubadours  frequently 
fung  the  praifes  of  beauty   and  of  merit, 
from  motives  of  love  and  eftcfem;  and  not 
Jefs  frequentljr  to  advance  their  bwn  for- 
tunes.    They   canimonly   travelled    about 
aniong,  and  were  entertained  by,  the  rich, 
bfeing  for  the  ftloft  part  needy  adventurers, 
or  prodigals  who  had  fpent  their  fortunes ; 

Mm  2  they 
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^^x^^'  they  therefore  generally  fung  the  praifes  of 
V^'vv  the  princef$  at  whofe  court,  or  baronefs  at 
whofe  caftle,  they  were  entertained ;  and  in 
this  cafe,  regardlefs  of  beauty  or  merit,  may 
literally  be  faid  tq  h^ve  fung  for  cake  and 
pudding.     When  their  figure  was  agrce?ible, 
when  their  wit  was  lively,  by  their  conftant 
attention  to  all  the  little  offices  of  the  mod 
extravagant  gallantry,  they  frequently  cor- 
nuted  the  hufband  who  fed  them  to  fing  the 
praifes  of  his  wife ;  and  what  is  not  a  little 
extraordinary,  fo  facred  was  their  charafter, 
that  juftice  was   commonly  too  feeble  to 
reach  them ;  and  even  the  combined  powers 
of  jealoufy  and  revenge,  which  prompt  the 
foul  to  deeds  of  the  moft  daring  hardihood, 
were  awed  into  fubmiffion  by  the  veneration 
in  which  they  were  held  by  the  folly  of  the 
^imes« 

We  have  feen  in  the  courfe  of  this  work, 
that  women  have  been  by  authority  expofed 
to  fale,  we  have  feen  that  they  have,  by 
order  of  the  raagiftrates,  been  publicly 
fought  for,  and  that,  in  the  extenfive  regions 
pf  the  Eaft,  which  compofe  almoft  half  the 
the  globe,  they  are  bought  by  a  hufband  a$ 
Jiis  ox  or  his  afs,   and  in  many  refpefij 

treated 
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treated  by  him  worfe  than  thefe  animals/ ^^^^^p- 
Such  a  treatment  of  the  pbjefts  which  na-  s-^^/aj 
iture  has  taught  us  to  love,  and  politenefs  to 
xefpeft,  excites  our  aftpriifhtpent  and  indig- 
nation, and  we  exult  in  the  happier  ftate  of 
our  own  country,  when  we  confider  it  as  not 
jiegraded  by  any  fuch  inftances  of  defpotic 
power,  exercifed  over  a  fex  which  nature 
jneant  us  to  cherifli  and  defend.  But  our 
exultation  on  this  head  is  not  perhaps  fo 
>vell  founded,  as  we  imagine;  the  matrimo- 
nial bargains  every  day  concluded  by  all  the 
cunning  pf  relations,  and  chicanery  of  law- 
yers, are  a  proof  that  we  not  only  fell  the 
fair  fex,  but  difpofe  evei>  of  ourfelves  for 
the  fake  of  their  fortunes.  Such  3.  fpirit  of 
yenality  in  either  fex,  is  a  ftrong  fymptom 
of  the  approaching  ruin  of  the  people  ' 
among  whom  it  is  found.  Let  us  remem- 
l?er  ^hat  wherever  the  women  are  lihe 
flaves  of  a  defpot,  and  that  wherever  the 
men  have  become  the  flaves  of  women, 
luxury  and  effeminacy  have  at  lafl;  brought 
them  to  ruin. 


CHAR 
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The  word 

marriage 

often 

fafrefy 

applied 

hj  tra- 

vcUer$t 
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Of    Matrimony. 

SOME  regulation  of  the  commerce  be* 
tween  the  fexes,  or  the  joining  of  males 
and  females  together  by  mutual  ties  and 
obligations,  in  order  to  preferve  the  peace 
of  fociety,  and  encourage  population,  feems 
either  to  have  been  an  innate  principle  in 
the  hunjan  mind,  or  to  have  arifen  early 
from  neceflity ;  as  we  find  it,  in  one  {hape 
or  another,  exifting  over  all  the  habitable 
world:  but  nature  only  fitted  the  fexes 
for  each  other,  while  fhe  left  it  to  the  laws 
of  each  country  to  inftitute  the  cferemonies 
of  their  junftion. 

Antiquarians,  who  have  folicitoufly 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  manners  and  cuf- 
toms  of  pall  ages ,  and  voyagers  and  tra- 
vellers, who  have  depi6led  thofe  of  the 
prefent,  have  indifcrimiiiately-given  thd  name 
of  marriage  to  every  legal  or  cuftomary 
junftion  of  the  fexes,  which  they  met  with 
in  the  countries,  whofe  records  they  have 
fcarched,    or  which  they  hayc   vifited  in 

perfon ; 
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peJrfon;  and  European  readers,  being  ac* 
cuftomed  only  to  one  kind  of  marriage, 
have  generally  annexed  the  fame  idea,  which 
the  word  conveys  in  their  own  country,  to 
the  marriages  of  the  people  of  all  other  n^a- 
lions.  Marriage,  however,  is  fo  far  from 
being  an  inftitution,  fixed  by  permanent  and 
unalterable  laws,  that  it  has  been  continu- 
ally varying  in  every  period,  and  in  every 
country :  and  its  prefent  indiffoluble  nature 
among  us,  hardly  bears  the  leaft  refemblance 
to  what  k  waS'  among  many  of  the  ancients, 
or  to  what  it  is  at  prefent  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  world. 


Many  of  the  raoft  refpeftable  authors  some  re- 
ef antiquity  have  related,  that  feveral  na-  of  the 
tions,  during  their  rude  and  barbarous  ftate,  ««n»ncrce 

,       J  •  1  r  •  between 

nad  not  any  idea  or  matrimony,  nor  any  the  fcxes 
regulation  of  the  commerce  between  the  '^"•^^-'^^y- 
fexes;  if  this  is  a  faft,  it  is  intimately  con- 
ne£ted  with  another;  which  is,  that  the 
dawnings  of  civilization  no  fooner  began  to 
appear,  than  thefe  very  people  difcovered 
the  neceffity  of  fuch  a  regulation,  and 
carried  it  into  execution,  upon  the  beft 
plans  which  their  limited  capacities  were 
capable  of  inventing.    And  we  hefitate  not 

to 
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CHAP-  i^  afEfm,  that,  without  it,  there  could  be 
no  fafety  for  the  individual.  The  natu- 
ral progrefs  of  multiplication  would  be  re- 
tarded, and  anarchy  and  confufion  would 
univcrfally  prevail  among  ifiankind. 

Marnages       PRESERVATION  of  the  individual,  and 

originally  .  r     1        r         '  1 

fimpic  m  propagation  or  the  ipccies,  as  they  are  two 
their  na-  ^f  |^]^g  great  ends  of  our  exiftencie,'  are  fa 

intimately  conne£led  with  our  nature,  that 
in  a  very  early  period,  it  muft  have  bceii 
difcovered,  that  prefervation  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly precarious  and  uncertain,  unlefy 
individuals  appropriated  to  thtmfelvcs  the 
produce  of  their  hunting,  and  certain  par- 
cels of  ground,  from  whence  the  means  of 
that  pre(ervatiot>  might  be  derived.    And  if 
men  found  that  they  could  not  draw  their 
fubfiftence  fo  coriveniently  from  the  ground,- 
while  it  was  in  common  ;  the  fame  experi- 
ence TOuft  have  difcovered  fo  thcna,  that 
propagation  could  not  be  fo  properly  car- 
ried on,  unlefs  individuals  of  the  two  fexes 
were  appropriated  to  each  other  by  fomc 
tie  or  obligation,  which  fhould  hinder  thera 
from  being  confidered  as  common  to  the 
whole  fpecies ;  but  of  what  kind  thefe  ties 
and  obligations  were,  or  how  entered  into, 

we 
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^t  fcan  now  cfnly   eonjefture.     From   the  ^^^^' 
tomplexioii  of  the  times,  however,  we  may  uoro 
fuppofe^  that  they  were  fimple,  and  not  at- 
tended v^ith  2lny  rematkable  pomp  or  cere- 
tnony:     This  we  the  rtiore  readily  beheve. 
When  we  conlidei",  that  in  the  Mofaic  hiftory 
bf  the  creation,  out  original  mother  is  in- 
troduced as  the!   wife  of  Adam,    without 
taking  notice  of  any  ceremony  performed 
to  make  her  fuch :  and  that  there  was  none, 
appears  plain  frorii  the  circiimftances  of  htt 
cafe.     Every  marriage  ceremony,  is  only  ai 
mutual  agreement  between  the  Cohtrafting 
parlies,   td  be  faithful  lb  each  dthtr,   which 
Agreement  i^  alWays  made!  in  the  prefence 
of  witriefTes.     But  whilfe    only    one   man, 
fend  one  woman  cxifted,  they  had  no  third 
perfon  to  be  a  ivitnefs,  nor  could  they  pof-» 
fibly  prove  unfaithful  to  each  other ;  confe- 
quentty  could  have  no  ufe  fbr  any  mutual 
engagement  to  fidelity ;  unlefs  we  can  fup- 
pofe,  thkt  V/heri  their  own  pofterity  became 
of  age,    fuch   engagement  fhould   become 
hcceffary  on  their  account;     But  hef  e,  if  we 
niiftake  riot,  naturfe  has  ititerpofed  her  aii- 
thority,  by  raifirig  a  hdrror  at  atll  inceftuous 
commerces  * 
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^  XXV**'  ^^  tbe. primitive  ages  of  tthe,  world,  every 
vy^'Xi  thing  was  done  in  the  moft'  plain  and  fimple 
maaioer ;  a  man  fet  up  a  floae,  or  erie&ed 
a  pillar^  to  mark  thefpotiof  ground  he  had 
appropriated  to  his  o><^n  ufe ;  and  he  took 
unto  himfelf  a  wife;  that  is^car/ricd  her 
home  to  bis  hQufe,  and  perhaps  wade  her 
promife  to  adhere  to  him  only,  and  to  affift 
him  in  bringing  up  the  children  they  might 
have  together.  This  fcems  to  have  been  the 
only  mode  in  which  mairiages  were  origi- 
nally contra^ed ;  at  leaft  it  was  the  mode 
during  the  patriarchal  ages.  Lamech,  one 
oyf  the  fons  of  Adam,  took  unto  hirafelf 
two  wives/  Abraham. took  upto  himfelf  a 
wife.  The  othpr  patriarchs  and  people  fol- 
lowjcd  the  example ;  ^nd,  for  many  centu- 
ries, thjB  Ifraelitifh  women,  and  perhaps 
thofe  of  other  nations,  were  appropriated 
to  their  hufbands  in  this  fimple  manner. 

-  But  befides  thefe  marriages,  by  fimple 
appropriation,  there  ^ppes^r  .to  ;have  been 
cjthers  of  a  nature  ftill  more  fimple.  Acci- 
dental circumftances  ifoipetirpes  b^9^ght  a 
iifiau'i  and  woman^  togetl^erjr,  and  when*py 
children  were  the  produce  of  this  cohabi- 
tation,   natural  afFeftion  excited   them  to 
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remam  togctiier^  •  and  unite  thehr  endeavours  ^  ^^^f  • 
for  the  prefer vdtidn  and  maiiitenance  of  KJ^y^^ 
th«r  dffi^'lingJi-  lA^ftrong  proof,  that  fuch 
nidfTTiage&  exifted  in  ancient  tii^es,  is^  that 
Ihey  WEjfe:!mucii.irj:ure:amo»g  the  Romans, 
aiad>am  tob^fFonmd atithis  day  among  fome 
unctrHivated';ptdpiei  The  mt3ft  ancient  kind 
of >matriage  amoiig  the  Romam,  was  when 
a  man.  anit  Wotoan  jcame  together,  without 
any>pi>evk>us' batgain;  and  having  lived 
togethcl^^fot  'fome  time^  found  themfelves 
iftfefcfibiy^teefeome  fo  ncteffary  to  each  other, 
that  they  <jould:  not  tHiiilc  of  parting!  Among 
theKalniuc  Tltrtars,  a  yot(ng  .couple  agree 
beiuWeenKhenufelveSi  retire  for  oiie  -year  a< 
hufband' and  wife;  atkl  if,  in  that  difi#,  the 
woniant brings  forth  4  child,  they  rciniain  to-^ 
gether ;  :if  pot,  they  either  make  trial  of 
ahother  year,'  or 'agree  to  pan.  In  the 
ifland  of  Otaheite,  -  the  inhabitants  purfue 
incontinent  ^atiiScations,  wherever  ihcli- 
natio|i  leads  thenir  but  when  a-woman  be- 
Co*i«s  pregnant,  the  fathet  of  her  child 
thereby  bbeomes^  her  hufband.  Such  are  the 
fimple  tifiodes  of  n^arrying,  among  people 
unacquainted  with  the  falfehood  and  dupli- 
city ihtroduted  by  civilization  and  refine- 
ment  of  manners.       • 

Nn  2  As 
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^^l^J'      As  the  number  of.  the  homsin  race  in- 
Ky^y>j   creafed,  arid  the  number  of  Jricitepeni^  tQ 
^^'f   conjugal  infidelity  increafed  alfip,:the:fimple 
Hie*  be-    modes  pf  appropriating  arwpman,  by  carry *• 
com^iTr^  ing  her  home,  or  by  living  witkher  for  fome 
asfocicty  timCj  wcrc  found  infafficieat  either  tochecJi 
a  vancc ,  j^^^  ^^^  incUhationto  infidelity,  or.  fecure 
her  from  the  attacks  of  the  licentious,  ^i  hence 
methods  of  a  m^re  public  land  roleina  nature 
were  contrived,,  and  the  ma^rriage^eerjemony 
probably  iQonyerte^  ipto  a  covten?in|:,  wjtl? 
fimijar  ceremonies  \q  the  cfjyejaantS   that 
were  made  at,the;eftabli{hing  of  peace,  or 
fecuiing  of  property.    Many  and'  various 
were  the  contrivances  made  ufe  of  to  eftab- 
lifh  and  perpetuate  the  raeroary  of  thofe 
covenants :   Abraham  prefented  Abimelcch, 
l^ing  of  the  Philiftines,  Wth  fli^ep  an^ji  oxep| 
which  he  dcfired  hirt,  before  witneffes,  to 
accept  of  as  a  token,  that  he  (hould  have 
the  property  of  a  well  which  he  had  digged^ 
The  Phoenicians  fet  up  a  (lone,  or  a  pillar, 
pr  raifcd  a  heap  of  ftones,  a§  a  memorial  of 
any   public   agreemeiit;    5j  praftice  which 
was  followed  by  many  other  nations.    The 
Scythiaqst,  ip  thcip  alliances  and  ceremonies, 
poured  wine  into  an  earthen  veffel ;  and 
having  mixed  it  with  the  blood  of  the  con- 
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jtraQihg  pattips,  thefe  parties  dipped  a  fey-  P^^\^^ 
njiter/ fome  arrows^  a  bill,  and  a  javelii>  yVO 
into  the  yeffel ;  ^nd  after  many  imprecatians 
op  him  who  ftiould  break  the  agreement, 
they  themfelves  firft  drank  of  the  mixture, 
and  the  rfeft  of  the  company,  as  witnefles, 
followed  their  example.     When  the  ancient 
Arabians  took  an  oath,  they  cut  the  hands 
qf  the  contra6ting  parties  witha  (harp  ftone, 
then  pulled  a  tuft  from  the  garment  of  each, 
dippedthemintheblood  which  flowed  from    ' 
tlie  wounds;  and'fprinkldd  the  Jilopd  upon 
feyen  ftoncs  fet  up  between  thenp,  Unyoking 
in  the  mean  tipae?  Bacchus  and  Urania.  The 
ancieat  Medes  arid  Lycians,  in  making  pub: 
Jic  agreements,  wounded  themfelves  in  the 
arm,  and  the  parties  mutually  fticked  the 
blood  of  each  other.     The  NafamoneS,  in 
pledgingilJheir  faith  to  each  other,  mutually 
|)rcfented  a  cup  qf  liquor,  and  if  they  had 
pone,  they  took  up  duft  and  piit  it  in  their 
mouths.    The  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their 
public  contrads  joined  their  hands  together, 
and  fwofe  by  their  gods,  by  the  tombs  oJF 
their,  anceflops,  or  by  any  other  objeft  ca- 
pable  of   exciting   the    greateft   awe  and 
reverence.     Such  "were  the  ceremonies  at- 
tending  covenants  and  alliances  in  the  pri- 
mitive 
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^'xxV^  tive  :agds  r;an5d  as  tnarrikgei  was  an  alliance 
^<yy\^.  not  .only;;  betweea  the  parties  thetrifelves, 
but  their  feniilics  anduelationSi  it  is  proba- 
ble .that  fome.;of;  thefe  '  cerimoflits"  were 
made  ufe  of  16^ ratify: and. confirm  it;* 

•  •    '        <•      t  -  ^  J       I     •     ; 

.♦,  •  .  .  >        i  -i  - 

* 

Wives  But  thbugh  matrimonialagrecnaeits vere 
and  why.  iJQt'iOhly  made  pubUc,  but.  foksmnly  icon- 
firmed  by.  foffi:e  .of.  the:  crbovie:  cereiirianks;* 
fufch  i$  -the  proclivity  ;t6:  mce;.  Itliauoc'vta 
t^fe  \ve'rG>:fou^nd  /infuffifciehtr.ta  tfiffaiire']fe* 
mal<i  fidelity;  £lnd»henicef[J)ahap&j  arofrtli6 
euft4>a>n^f/^.urbhafing:  ai\vifejffioai  h^ir  'rela- 
tions .fe?:-]^^  jSipul'atfed  ffrkeii!  aiadiia' :few 
ptefentsiii^adQiiQ  the  b^ffilt  herfelf >J  i  (taftom- 
j^lfo  i  of.  .grea*j  ahiti^uityy o  for,  Jaoob  'i^pved 
feveni  yeats  Ibf  Racheliand  SBchem  .toM 
^hebrethrrCii;  of  Dinah  irfiat  he  vwiouldi  give 
whatever  ,they  fli^d  t  a&i  ::foK  tlheinifilfter^ 
This  mfephjQc}  Qf  marryih^i.  as.k-augikiehted 
the  po\\^§i'  af: qi.hu{band  oveir  his  wife,,'gave 
him  greater: .  fcBurity  Tor  :  hfer  good"  - Ibeha* 
viour-  for  by.ithie  piurchafe  iHe  bccamiSiJhif 
flave^  aijd_;on^the.Jeaft  -fufpicioiitihr.vtduld 
s:ofi&nc  l^Y-i  yox  he  could, tupiihertariray<»at 
pleafure^  if  (he?  did  not  anfifierthelpui^idfftj 
for  which "hj^-iptentjed,; her.    .,  ,;     /  .no/    - 
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..THiQuaH.  wfi!  are  not  perfcftty  certaui ^  1^^^^/ 
what  were  the  ceremonies  of  marriage  in  ^^^-v-v^ 
the  primitive  ages,  it  appears  plain  that  the  ^^^^^^^ 
commerce  between  the  fexes  ht'gan  early  to  ^^^  ^*^^«» 
be  regulated,  becaufe  all  the  moll  ancient  gv^iatcd 
traditions  agree  in  afcribing  that  regulation 
to  rtl^pir    firP;.  'feyereigns    a«d    lawgivers. 
Meae^,   wIk)  k  (aid  to  hav^e  been  the  firft 
ktog  of  Egypt,   is'alfo   faid^  to  have  been 
tlw  firft  who  introduced  and  fix.ed  the  laws 
of  matrimony  among  the  Egyptians.     The 
Greeks  give  the    honour    of   thijs  inflitu- 
tion  to  Cecrops;  the  Chinefe  to   Fo  Hi, 
their  firft  Sovereign  ;  the  Peruvians  to  Man- 
co-capac,  aad  the  Jews,  to  God  Almighty 
himfelf.     Nor  doe$  it  only  feem  that  matri- 
mony wa?  early  introdueed,  but  that  at  its 
firft  intrpfiuQion  among  moft  nations^   no 
raorie  th^n  one  woman  .was  allowed  to  one 
man.     Jupiterhad  only  his  Juno ;  Pluto  his  . 
Proferpin.?;  aiid  jOfitis  his  Ifisi     The  ftokn 
amours  of  the  gods  and  heroewSfof^antiquity, 
and  the  cond-uft  of  th^ir  wives  ,upon  dii- 
Govef^mg  thefl[)^    ft^em  all  plainly    to:  ftiexv 
that'their  je^  right  of  commerce  with  th 
.f?X:ii$-yt^:dpd  onJy'to   one  woman.     Th 
'Cafej,JiK>;wey.ej, Teems  to  have  been  otherwifc 
amQfi'g'ithe  Jew5,.  fi>ras  iariy-  as  Jthe.days  of 

•/. .   ,.  Adam, 
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^"  ^  p-  Adam"  Lamech,  one  of  his  fdris,  introdu- 
o''v%j  ced  the  praflice  of  marrying  a  pltitraHty  6f 
Ltf^*!^^  wives ;  a  pradice  which  was  imitated  by 
woduccd.  the  neighbouring  nations,  till  in  time  it  be- 
came almoft  univerfal* 


Ancient        From   thfe  earlieft  antiquity  men  wefe 

ceremony  ,  ,     , 

of  mar-     accuftomed  to  feaft  and  rejoice  together  on 
riagecon-  jncmorablc  events,  and  on  the  acqtiifiticfn 

fcafting.  of  any  thing  they  reckoned  valuable  :  b^- 
fides  the  value  ftamped  on  a  WOmaii  by  lovft, 
fhe  was'alfo  af  coiifiderable  acquifition,  aslbe 
ffood  in  the  quality  of  a  fervant  as  Well  is 
of  a  wife;  in  whrch  la^ft  quaUty  ftie  gave 
her  huftand  hkdwife  a  profpeft  of  raifiitg 
up  children,  to  perpetoate  his  name,  and 
atfift  him  in  old  age,  circuriiftanees  6f  the 
utmoft  importsfnce  in  the  primitive  diges. 
But  befides  thefe,  a  wife  waS  valuable  ori 
anothef  account.  While  fociety  was  in  iU 
infancy,  almoft  every  family  was  at  war  witih 
its  neighbours  about  the  difiribution  and 
defence  of  prop^erty,  and  it  was  oiily  by 
the  alliance  of  feveral  fanrilics,  that  they 
could  fometimes  be  enat>led  to  fupport 
theimfekes  againft  thtir  more  powerful  ri- 
vals. Such  alliances^  and  fuch  ♦  additional 
ftren^h    to   fainiliesi    clame  generally'  by 

marrying^ 
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inarrying,  on  all  thefe  accounts,  marriage  ^^^"^^ 


XXV. 


was  confidered  as  an  important  tranfaftion,    t/^^^o 
and  feafts  were  early  inftituted  at  its  cele- 
bration; which  feafts,  we  have  reafon  to 
believe,  were  frequently  the  whole  of  the 
ceremony;  ferved  to  make  the  contradl  pub- 
lic, and  alfd  in  place  of  thofe  writings  which 
in  our  times  afcertain  the  rights  and  privi-^ 
leges  of  the  parties.     Laban  gathered  his 
friends  together  and  made  a  marriage-feaft, 
when  he  deceived  Jacob  by  given  him  Leah 
inftead  of  Rachel ;  but  as  this  feaft  is  not 
mentioned  as  any  thing  new  or  uncommon, 
we  have  reafon  to  fuppofe  the  cuftom  had 
obtained  long  before  that  time.     Sampfon^ 
when  he  married  Delilah,  made  a  feaft  which 
lafted  feven  days,  "  for  fo  ufed  the  young 
"  men  to  do."     The  Babylonians  carried 
marriage-feafts   to    fuch   an    extraordinary 
length,  that  many  having  ruined  their  for- 
tunes by  the  expcnce,  a  fumptiiary  law  was 
made  to  curb  the  extravagance^     Among 
the   ancient    Scandinavians,    almoft   every 
public  tranfaflion  was  attended  with  a  feaft^ 
and  that  at  the  celebration  of  a  marriage  was 
a  fcene  of  revelry  and  drunkerinefs,  which 
was  frequently  produftive  of  the  moft  fatal 
effects.     The  Phrygians  too  had  fumptuous 
Vol.  11.  Oo  enter- 
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^xx^^*  entertainments  oh  thefe  occafions,  Entcr- 
u^w>  tainments  alfo  of  a  Hke  nature  were  common 
among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour; 
an4  they  are  at  this  day  given  almoft  by  all 
nations,  but  more  particutarly  by  thofcy 
among  whom  the  excefs  of  politenefs  has 
liot  baniftied  merriment  and  rtiftic  hofpi- 
tality. 

Bctrotv        Ijj  aft  early  period  of  the  world,  the  in- 
tereft,    or    fometimes    the    inclination,  of 
parents,  when  they,  had  lived  in  a  friendly 
manner  with,  and  contraded  a  regard  for, 
their  neighbours,  naturally  prompted  thero 
to  wiCh,  that  a  marriage  between  their  own 
children,    and    thofe   of  fuch    neighbours 
might  take  place,  to  ftrengthen  the  alliance 
of  the  famiilies ;  and  as  this  wilh  was  fre- 
quently formed  before  the  parties  were  of 
an  age  proper  for  fuch  a  junftion,  they  fell 
upon  a  method  of  fecuriirg  them  to  each 
other,  by  what  is  called  in  the  facred  writ- 
ings betrothing.    This  was  agreeing  on  a 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  bride,   the  time 
when  it  fhould  be  paid^  and  when  Ihe  (hould 
be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  her  hufband* 
There  were,  according  to  the  Talmudifls, 
three  ways  of  betrothing, .   The  firft,  by  a 

written 
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mtitten  cotitrafi.    The  fecond,  by  a  veAal  chap, 
agreement,    accompanied  with  a  piece  of  v^<vv 
money*    And  the  third,  by  the  parties  com- 
ing together  and    living    as  hufband  and 
wife;  which  could  not  properly  be  called 
betrothing,   it  was  marriage  it/elf.      The 
written  contrafl:  was  in  the  following  words : 
"  On  fuch  a  day,  month,  and  year,  A.  the 
"  fon  of  B,  has  faid  to  D.  the  daughter  of 
^'E.,  be  thou  my  fpoufe  according  to  the 
^*  law  of  Mofes  and  of  the  Ifraelites,  and  I 
"  will  give  thee  as  a  dowry  for  thy  virginity 
"  the  fum  of  two  hundred  Suzims,  as  it  is 
^*  ordered  by  our  law ;  and  the  faid  D.  hath 
^*  promifed  to  be  his  fpoufe  upon  the  condi- 
^*  tions  aforefaid,  which  the  faid  A.  doth 
"  promife  to  perform  on  the  day  of  mar- 
^*  riage ;  and  to  this  the  faid  A.  doth  hereby 
"  bind  himfelf,  and  all  that  he  hath,  to  the 
^  very  cloak  upon  his  back ;  engages  him- 
*'  felf  to  love,    honour,  feed,  clothe,  and 
"  proteft  her,  and  to  perform  all  that  is  ge- 
*^  nerally  implied  in  contrafts  of  marriage  in 
^'  favour  of  the  Ifraelitilh  wives/' 

The  verbal  agreement  was  made  in  the 
prefence  of  a  fufficient  number  of  witnefles, 
]>y  the  man  faying  to  the  woman,  "  Take 

Oo  2  "this 
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^^^?-  '^  this  money  as  a  pledge,  that  at  fuch  a  time 
uy\j  **  I  will  take  thee  to  be  my  wife."  A  woman 
who  was  by  any  of  thefe  methods  betrothed 
or  bargained  for,  was  almoft  in  evpry  ref- 
peft  by  the  law  cpnfidered  as  already  mar- 
ried, bound  nearly  by  the  fame  ties  and 
obligations,  and  enjoyed  nearly  the  fame 
privileges  and  immunities,  as  fhe  who  aftu* 
ally  lived  and  cohabited  with  her  hufbfindt 
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CHAP.    XXVI. 

The/arrie  SubjcEl  continued. 

HITHERTO  our  obferyatipns  on  the  chap. 
XXVI. 
origin  and  progrefs  of  the  matrimo-    v-^vrO 

nial  compaft  haye,  for  the  moft  part,  been 
either  general,  or  confined  to  periods  in- 
yeloped  iij  the  darknefs  of  remote  antiquity: 
Ve  fhall  now  endeavour  to  trace  the  ceremo- 
nies and  ufages  of  that  compaft,  through 
ages  which  begin  to  be  better  known,  and 
in  which,  being  furniftied  with  more  hiftori- 
cal  fafts,  we  fhall  have  the  lefs  occafion  to 
fupply  their  place  by  probability  and  con- 
jeflure. 

Though,  from  what  we  have  already  damage 
obferved,  it  is  highly  prefumable,  that  be-  according 
fore  the  legiflation  of  Mofes,  the  only  mar-  ^^  *^^ 

^  .  ^  ^  Rabbles. 

rtage  ceremonies  among  the  Jews  were 
fending  a  few  prefents,  or  feafting  together, 
to  make  the  affair  public  ;  yet  the  Rabbies, 
ever  fertile  in  imagination,  have  told  us  the 
contrary.  ^^  Marriages,"  fay  they,  "  were 
f  eveiji  then  agreed  upon  by  the  parents  cind 

f  0*     1-  I  ■   "  » ^  f  <  -  ■  *^  ' "» 
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^xxvL*  ^'  relations  of  both  fides;  which  being  done, 
kj^v\^  ^'  the  bridegroom  was  introduced  to  his 
bride ;  prefents  were  mutually  exchanged, 
the  contraft  figned  before  witnefles,  and 
*^  the  bride,  having  remained  feme  time  with 
f'  her  relations,  was  fent  away  to  the  habi- 
'^  tation  of  her  hufband,  in  the  night,  with 
"  fmging,  dancing,  and  the  found  of  raufi- 
"  cal  inftrument^/*  Such,  according  to  the 
^.abbies,  was  the  marriage  ceremony  prior 
to  the  time  of  Mofes ;  let  us  alfo  take  a  view 
of  that  which  they  tell  us  was  ttaftitutt^d  by 
him.  ^^ 

When  the  day  appointed  for  celebrating 
the  wedding  was  come,  which  was  generally 
Friday  for  a  maid,  and  Thuffday  for  a  wit 
jdpw,  ^he  contraft  of  marriage  was  read  in 
the  prefence  of,  and  figned  by  at  leaft  ten 
witnefTes^  who  were  free  and  of  age*  The 
bride,  who  had  taken  care  to  bathe  herfelf 
the  night  before,  appeared  in  all  her  fplend- 
our,  but  veiled,  in  imitation, of  Rebecca^ 
who  veiled  herfelf  'when  {he  came  in  fight 
of  Ifaac ;  fhe  was  then  given  to  the  bride- 
groom by  her  parents,  in  words  to  this 
purpofe;  f^  Take  her,  according  to  the  law 
f  of  Mofes ;'  and  he  received  her,  by  fayingi 

f^Itakq 
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^'  I  take  her  according  to  that  law/'  Sottie  ^^^f^  ^* 
bleffings  were  then  pronounced  upon  the 
young  couple,  both  by  th^  parents  and  the 
reft  of  the  compaiiy.*  The  virgins  fung  a 
marriage  fong.  The  company  then  partook 
of  a  repaft,  the  moft  magnificent  that  the 
parties  could  afford  ;  after  which  they  began 
a  dance,  the  men  round  the  bridegroom^ 
the  women  round  the  bride ;  and  this  daiice^ 
they  pretended^  was  of  divine  inflitution^ 
and  an  effential  part  of  the  ceremony.  The 
bride  was  then  carried  to  the  nuptial  bed, 
and  the  bridegroom  left  in  the  chamber 
with  her;  when  the  company  again  returned 
to  their  feafting  and  rejoicing,  and  the  Rab- 
bies  inform  us,  that  this  feafting,  when  the 
bride  was  a  widow^  lafted  only  three  days, 
but  feven  if  (he  was  a  virgin^  A  law,  which 
Was  fo  obligatory,   that  if  a  man  married 


•  The  bleffings  or  prayers  generally  rad  in  this  Oylc:  "  filcffcd  a^t 
*'  thou,  O  Lor4  o£  heaven  and  earth,  who  haft  created  man  in  thine 
**  own  Iikenefa,  and  haft  appointed  woman  to  be  his  partner  and  com- 
**  panion !  Blefled  art  thou,  who  filleft  Sion  with  joy  for  the  multitude 
**  of  her  children  \  filcfffed  art  thou,  who  iendeft  gladncG  to  the  hride- 
"  groom  and  his  bride !  w^ho  haft  ordained  for  them  love,  joy,  tcnder7 
'*  nefs,  peace,  and  mutual  afiedlion.  Be  pleafed  to  blefs,  not  only  this 
"  couple,  but  Judab  and  Jcrufalem,  with  fongs  of  joy,  and  praife  for 
"  the  joy  that  thou  givcft  them,  bythc  multitude  of  their  fons  and  of 
*•  their  daughters. 


feveral 
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^xxvi^*  feveral  wives  in  one  day,  he  was  bound  to 
<y^Y\j  allow  a  feaft  of  feven  days  to  each  of  them; 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  married. 

In  periods  later  than  thefe  we  are  now 
confidering,   the  ceremonies    of    marriage 
were,  according  to  the  Rabbies,  confiderably 
changed.     Both  the  man  and  woman  were 
led  to  the  houfe  of  marriage  by  their  near- 
eft  friends,  where  ten  people  at  leaft  were  to 
be  prefent ;  there  the  bill  of  dowry  being 
publicly  ratified,    the  tnan   fpoke   thus  to 
the  woman :  "  Be  thou  a  wife  to  me,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  I  will 
worftiip  and  honour  thee,  according  to  the 
"  word  of  God,  and  will  feed  and  govern 
"  thee,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe 
who  worfhip,  honour,   and  govern  their 
wives  faithfully.     I  give  thee,  for  dowry 
"  of  thy  virginity,    fifty  ftiekels."    At  the 
birth  of  a  fon,  the  father  planted  a  cedar ; 
and  at  that  of  a  daughter,  he  planted  a  pine. 
Of  thefe  trees  the  nuptial   bed  was  con- 
flruSed,  when  the  parties,  at  whofe  birth 

* 

they  were  planted^  entered  into  the  mar- 
ried ft  ate. 


(( 
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From  thefe  imperfefl  fketches  of  iriat*  ^x^^f' 
riage  among  the  Jews,  we  now  proceed  to    *<>^v\j 
confider  it  among  the  other  nations  of  an-  nj^^r 
tiquity.      The     Egyptians    attributed     the  marriage 
introdudion   of  it    to    Menes    their    lirft  ''"''"^ 
lovereign.     That    it    was    early    iriftituted  cicntsnoe 
among  a  people  who  took  the  lead  in  al*  ^^^"^'^• 
moft  every   thing  that  tended   to  improve 
fociety,  we  have  little  room  to  doubt :  but 
though  we  have  fome  account  of  the  feveral 
ties  and  obligations  of  the   married  ftate 
among  them,  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  manner  in  which  that  ftate  was  entered, 
into.      In  this  article,    the  hiftory  of  the 
Phihftines,  Canaanites,  Carthaginians^  and 
many  other  nations,  is  involved  in  the  fame 
obfcurity.     Of  the  PhiliftineSj  however,  we 
may  obferve,  that  their  ideas  of  marriage 
muil  have  been  exceedingly  crude  and  in- 
digelled,  as  the  father-in-law  of  Sampfon^ 
gave  away  his  daughter  Delilah,  to  another 
hufband,   upon  Sampfon  being    fometime 
abfent  from  her* 


The  attcient  AfTyrians  feem  mote  tho-  -a%"»« 

r      1  '11        method  af 

roughly  to   have  fettled  and  digeftcd  the  difpoiing 
affairs    of    marriage,    than    any    of   their  ®^  *^'^*^ 

^  '  women  m 

contemporaries*     Once  every  year  they  af-  marriage. 
YouU.  Pp  fembled 
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CHA<>.  fcmbled  together  all  the  girls  that  \verc 
^j^y^  marriageabl6j  when  the  public  crier  put 
them  up  td  fale^  one  after  another.  For 
her  whofe  figure  was  agreeable,  and  whofe 
beauty  was  attrafting,  the  rich  ftrbve  againft 
each  other,  who  (hould  give  the  highcft  price; 
which  price  was  put  into  a  public  ftock, 
and  diftributed  in  portions  to  thofe  whom 
nature  had  lefs  liberally  accompliftied,  and 
whom  nobody  would  take  without  a  reward. 
After  the  moff  beautiful  were  all  difpofed 
of,  the  ordinary  fort  were  alfo  put  up  by 
the  public  crier,  anH  a  certain  fum  of  money 
offered  with  each,  proportioned  to  what  it 
wais  thought  (he  flood  in  need  of  to  bribe  a 
hufband  to  accept  of  her.  When  any  maa 
offered  to  accept  one  of  thcfe,  on  the  terms 
upon  which  ftie  was  dxpofed  to  falc,  the 
crier  proclaimed,  that  fuch  a  man  had  pro- 
pofed  to  take  fuch  a  woman,  with  futh  a 
fum  of  money  along  with  her,  provided 
none  could  be  found  who  would  take  her 
with  lefs  ;  and  in  this  manner  the  fale  went 
on,  till  (he  was  at  laft  allotted  to  him  who 
offered  to  take  her  with  the  fmarllefl  portion. 
When  this  public  falc  Was  over,  the  pur- 
chafers  of  thofe  that  were  beautiful^  were 
H6t  allowed  to  take  them  away^  tiH  they 

iiad 
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had  paid  down  thf  price  sigreed  on,  and  ^^^^' 
given  fufficient  fecqrity  that  they  would  onro 
marry  them ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
thofe  who  were  to  have  a  premium  for  ac^ 
cepting  of  fuch  as  were  lefs  beautiful,  takq 
a  delivery  of  them,  till  their  portions  wer^ 
previoufly  paid.  It  is  probable,  that  this 
fale  brought  together  too  great  multitudes; 
of  people  from  inconvenient  diftances,  to 
the  detriment,  perhaps,  of  agriculture  ftnd 
commerce,  and  that  ftrangers  cquM  not  give 
fufficient  fecurity  to  fulfil  their  bargains ; .  for 
a  law  was  afterwards  made,  prohibiting  th? 
inhabitants  of  different  diftri^  from  inter- 
marrying with  each  other,  and  ordaining, 
that  hulbands  ihould  not  ufc  their  wives  ill ; 
a  vague  kind  of  oydonnance,  which  (hew? 
how  imperfe£lly  legiflation  was  underftoo4 
among  thefe  people. 

History  has  not,  fo  far  as  we  know, 
given  us  any  account  of  what  was  further 
meant  by  marrying  the  woman,  after  hav- 
ing thus  publicly  bargained  for  hen  If  we 
may  judge,  however,  from  the  cuftoms  of  - 
the  times,  and  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
we  may  fuppofe,  tliat  their  further  marriage 
confifted  only  in  taking  home  to  their  houfes 

P  p  2  the 
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^xxvl'  the  wives  they  had  bought,  and  calling  their 
cnow^  friends  together  to  feaft  with  them,  and  be 
witneffes  of  their  fulfilling  the  cngageriient 
they  had  entered  into,  Thefe  hints  con- 
cerning matrimony  among  the  Affyrians 
plainly  prove,  that  the  proper  regulation  of 
it  was  an  objeft  of  their  moft  ferious  atten^ 
tion ;  but  another  circumftance  proves  this 
in  a  ftill  ftronger  mannen  The  Aflyrians 
had  a  ^urt,  or  tribunal,  whofe  only  bufi- 
nefs  was  to  difpofe  of  young,  women  in 
marriage,  and  to  fee  the  laws  of  that  union 
properly  executed.  Whgit  thefe  laws  were, 
or  how  the  execution  of  them  was  enforced, 
are  circumftances  which  have  not  been 
handed  down  to  us.  But  the  erefting  a 
court  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  cogni- 
j^ance  of  them,  fuggefts  an  idea  that  they 
vere  many  and  variQU3. 

r 

In  looking  over  the  hiftory  of  the  other 
nations  which  flourilhed  in  the  times  unr 
der  review,  \ye  find  no  account  of  their 
marriage-ceremonies  till  we  come  to  the 
Greeks ;  and  this  filence  on  the  fubjeft  gives 
us  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  in  many  countries 
they  really  had  no  other  than  the  fimple 
inpde  pf  carry ing  home  a  bride,  and  making 

a  feall 
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a  feaft  for  her  reception ;  this  we  are  the  ^  ";*,"* 
more  inclined  to  believe,  when  we  conlider  t^^ry^ 
the  circumftantial  detail  we  have,  of  many 
of  the  public  ceremonies  of  Darius,  of 
Cyrus,  and  fome  others ;  that  we  are  not 
only  told  of  their  being  married,  but  have 
alfo  an  account  of  the  time  when,  and  the 
perfons,  to  whom,  but  not  the  leaft  account 
of  the  manner  how ;  which  the  hiftorians 
of  the  times  would  fcarcelv  have  omitted, 
had  their  marriages  been  celebrated  with 
pomp  and  public  ceremony. 

t 

Though  Cecrops,  the  firft  kmt  of  the  c^crops 

.  ,  firft  infti* 

Greeks,  is  fuppofed   to  have  lived  nearly  tutcd 
about  the  time  of  Mofes,  and  to  have  infti-  ^^'^"^gf 

among  the 

tuted  marriage  among  his  own  people  ;  yet  Greek*, 
during  the  whole  of  the  heroic  ages,  which 
lafted  many  centuries  after  Mofes,  thefe  peo- 
ple appear  to  have  been  fo  rude  and  uncul- 
tivated, that  we  cannot  fuppofe  they  had 
brought  this  inftitutiori  to  any  perfeftion, 
either  in  its  ceremonies  or  its  laws.  Whether 
Cecrops  ordained  that  the  Greeks  (hould 
follow  thercuftoms  of  the  Egyptians  in  mar- 
rying, or  went  a  ftep  farther,  and  fixed  new 
ceremonies  of  his  own,  we  know  not.    We 

are. 
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^.%xviT'  ^^^'  however,  mformed,  that  at  a  marriage, 
v>A^  even  in  the  heroic  ages,  there  was  a  meet- 
ing of  relations  and  of  neighbours ;  who, 
in  order  to  recal  to  memory  the  times  of 
fimplicity,  wh^n  their  anceftors  lived  almoft 
entirely  on  the  fpontaneous  produ^ions  of 
the  earth,  prefented  the  new-married  couple 
with  a  bafl^Let  of  acorns  mixed  with  bread ; 
a  c^ftom,  which,  perhaps,  gave  birth  to  the 
nuptial  fcattering  of  nuts  among  the  Ro- 
mans.   At  this  meeting,    the  Greeks,  ac- 
cording to  the  hofpitaUty  of  uncwltivated 
,   people,    had  feaftings  and  rejoicings;    as 
appears  from  Thefeus  being  invited  to  the 
nuptials  of  Pirithous,  when  he  helped  him 
to  kill  a  great  number  of  Centaurs,  who  in 
their  cups  bad  offered  violence  to  the  female 
guefts  at  the  wedding ;  and  from  the  ftory 
of  Attis,  the  fon  of  Cybele,  who  was  by 
Midas  to  have  been  married  to  his  daughter, 
had  not  Cybele  prevented  it  by  breaking 
into  the  city,  and  caufing  a  frenzy  to  fall 
upon  all  thofe  who  aflifted  at  the  ceremony 
^of  the  nuptials.    Some  are  of  opinion,  that 
pledges  find  fecurities  were,  by  the  inflitu- 
tibn    of    Cecrops,    mutually  interchanged 
between  the  parties;  but  this,  and  almoft 
every   other  circumftance  relative  to  the 

mode 
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mode  of  marrying  in  the  heroic  ages,  being  ^  "^^Z*- 
only  conjefture,  we  proceed  to  give  fome  l/^vn-. 
account  of  that  mode,  in  periods  when  the 
hiftory  of  the  Greeks  is  lefs  involved  in  fa* 
ble,  and  more  diftinftly  known. 

As  foon  as  the  confent  of  the  parents  and  ^^"'^s^ 

I      .  I'll  •  ccrcmo- 

relatioiis  was   obtamed,    the  parties   were  nie»  of 
fometimes  betrothed,   in  thefe  words :    "  1  ^^'"^ 
**  give  you  th;s  my  daughter,  to  make  you  after  they 
"  the  father  of  legitimate  children/'    After  ^^f'^^  * 
which,  the  young  couple  plighted  their  faith  people, 
to  each  other  by  a  kifs,  or  joining  together 
their  right  hands,  a  cuftom  pbferved  by  the 
Grecians    in   all   tlieir  public   agreements. 
The  Thebans  plighted  their  faith  to  each 
other  at  the  monument  of  lolaus,  who,  after 
he  had  been  deified,  was  fuppofed  totake 
care  of  the  affairs  of  love.     The  Athenian 
virgins,  when  marriageable,  prefented  baf- 
kets  of  little  curiofities  to  Diana,  to  obtain 
feavc  to  depart  from  her  train,  ftie  being 
efteemed  the  peculiar  patmn  of  maidens. 
And  befoFe  they  could  lawfully  ma^f y,  they 
prefented  themfelves  before  her  fhrinc   at 
Braunm,  an  Atlienian  village,  in  order  to 
appcafe  her  for  intending  to  depart  from  the 
ftate  of  virginity^  in  which  Ihe  fa  mtrch  de- 
lighted. 
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CHAP,  lighted,     xhef  Boeotians  and  Locrians  of 
{,j-Y\^  t>Qth  fexes  offered,  before  their  niiptiab,  a 
facrifice  to  Euclia,  or  Diana,  to  avert  her 
refentment  againft  thern^  for  changing  from 
a  fingle  to  a  married  life*     Thefe  facrifices 
confided  in  confecrated  wafers,  cakes,  and 
animals,  which  were  ftain  on  her  altars.   Se- 
veral of  the  other  gods  and  goddefles  had 
facrifices  offered  at  their  altars  on  this  oc- 
cafion,    as  Jupiter,    Juno,    Minerva;   and 
Venus,  who  was  generally   mvoked  with 
peculiar  fervency,  as  being  the  goddefs  of 
love.     The  Lacedaemonians  had  an  ancient 
ftatue  of  this  goddefs^  to  whom  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  all  mothers  to  offer  facrifices 
on  the  marriage  of  their  daughters.     The 
multiplicity   of  male    and  female    deities 
among  the  Greeks,  who  were  concerned  iw 
the  affairs  of  love,  made  the  invocations- 
and  facrifices  on  this  occafion  a  tedious  af- 
fair.   Even  the  Fates  were  by  no  means  to 
-  be  forgot,  but  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the 
Graces,  the  mofl  ample  offerings  were  be- 
llowed in  the  moft  liberal  manner*: 

The  time  appointed  for  thefe  ceremonies 
was  conmionly  the  d^y  before  the  marriage, 
when  the  parties  having  cut  off  fomc  of  theijr 

hair. 


liair,  preferited  it  td  futh  dieitieS  as  they  hiott  ^^^^f' 
Regarded;  or  to  whom  they  thought  them-  crvxi^ 
felves  unddr  the  greateft  obligations; 

But  befides  thefe  facrifices  prieparatory 
lo  the  marriagei  othei*  viftitns  Were  offered 
at  thfe  folcixinization  of  it  •  and  on  this  oc- 
fcafion,  as  Ibdn  as  the  viftims  were  flairi,  they 
Were  opened,  the  gaH  taken  biit;  atid  throwh 
behind  the  altar^  to  intimate  that  all  gall  and 
bitternefs  fhould  he  thrdwn  behind  th^  jpaf- 
lies,  when  they  enter  intd  the  niarried  ftat^i 
The  entrails  were  then  cdrefully  infpe6led 
by  the  fodthfayers^  and  if  they  deckred  that 
any  thing  unlucky  appealed  iri  therri,  the 
nuptials  wfer?  eithef  delayed  or  entirely 
broken  off;  and  the  fame  thing  took  place  if 
any  ill  omeri  hapj)ened^  during  the  delebra^ 
titfh  of  them,  as  was  the  cafe  at  the  marriage 
of  Clitophon  With  G^lligdiiCj  whefe,  art 
*agle  having  fnatched  a  piece  df  the  viftim 
from  the  Altar,  the  whole  company  difperfed 
in  terror  arid  confternation^  Fortunate! 
omeris  gave  great  joy,  drid  thd  ihofl  for- 
tunate df  all  others,  was  ^  pair  of  turtles 
feen  iti  the  axr^  as  thofe  birds  Were  reckoned 
the  trufeft  embleta  df  conjugal  love  and 
fidelity  i  but  if  one  df  them  was  feeri  klone^ 
Voi.IL  Q(J  a 
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^xxv/**  it  irrfalliably  denoted  feparation  aaad  all  the 
Ky>rKJ  ills  attendidig  an  unhappy  marriage.  We 
cannot  help  obfervrng  here,,  to  what  a  train 
of  groundlefs  fears  and  apprehenfions  fuper- 
fikion  fubjeQ^s  her  votaries,  and  how  eafily 
they  may  be  deceived,  in  taking  for  the 
denunciations  of  heaven,  the  frauds  and 
tricks  of  their  enenaics,  as  fometimes  hap- 
pened ta  the  Greeks;  if  what  is^  reported 
be  tru€,  that  fuch  as  were  averfe  to  a  mar- 
riage, or  wifhed  the  parties  to  be  unhappy, 
fometimes  took  a  fiftgle  turtle  along  with 
them,  and  letting  it  fly,  either  put  an  end 
to  the  ceretxiony,  or  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
eontrafting  ^parties  with  terror  and  aftonifii- 
ment ;  biit  we  mull  remark  alfo,  that  thofc 
who  wifhed  well  to  the  young  couple,  fome- 
times carried  a  pair  of  turtles  along  witfc 
them,  and  by  their  flight  diffufed  joy  and 
gladnefs  into  all  the  company,  and  particu- 
larly into  thofe  who  were  moft  interefted  m 
the  fat^  of  the  marriage. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  were  richly 
jdrefled,  and  adorned  with  garlandis  of  herbs 
find  flowers. .  Cakes  madfe  ol  Jefame^  a  plant 
remarkable  for  its  fruitfulnefs,  were  plenti* 
fully  diftributed  amontg  the  company.    The 

houfe 
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lioufe  of  the  bridegroom  was  likewifig  adorned  ^^^vif* 
with  gariarvds..  A  peflk  was  tied  to  the  w^vnj 
door  of  it,  a  n^aid  carried  a  fieve,  and  the 
bride  an  earthen  veflel  with  barley,  all  which 
were  emblems  of  her  future  employment. 
She  was  conduftcd  in  the  evening  to  the 
houfe  of  her  hulbandv  in  a  chariot,  feated 
between  the  hulband  and  one  of  his  rela- 
sions ;  fervants  carrying  lighted  torches  im- 
mediately before,  and  fingers  and  dancer^ 
preceding  the  whole  cavalcade.  When  the 
brid6  alighted  from  the  chariot,  the  axle-tree 
of  it  was  burnt^  to  fignify  that  there  was  no 
method  left  for  hei;  to  return  back.  As  foon 
as  the  young  couple  entered  the  houfe,  figs 
and  other  fruits  were  thrown  upon  their 
beads,  to  denote  plenty  ;  and  a  fumptuous 
entertainment  was  ready  for  them  to  partake 
ofi  to  which  all  the  relations  on  both  fides 
were  invited.  During  the  feaft,  the  deities 
ihat  prefided  over  marriage  were  invoked, 
and  honoured  with  mufic  and  dancing.  The 
chief  intention  of  this  feaft,  according  to 
the  Greek  authors,  was  to  make  the  mar- 
riage publicly  known,  and  on  that  account 
was  &n  effential  part  of  the  ceremony, 

gqg  The 
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^xxYi^'  The  dancing  ended,  the  married  couple 
v-rvv  were  conveyed  to  their  bed-chamber,  pre- 
yiqus  to  y^hich,  the  bride  bathed  her  feet  in 
Tvater,  always  brought  from  the  fountain 
(Jallirhoe,  on  a  fuperftitious  opinion  of  forae 
fecret  virtues  it  contained;  this  done,  fhe 
jvas  lighted  to  bed,  by  a  number  of  torches, 
according  to  her  quality ;  round  one  of  thefe 
torches,  the  bride's  mother  tied  her  own 
}iair  lace,  If  \v^as  alfp  the  privilege  of  the 
pother  to  light  the  tprchps,  a  privilege  of 
yjiich  the  Qrecian  matrons  were  exceed- 
jpgly  tenacious,  The  young  couple  being 
|eft  together,  were,  by  the  laws  of  Athens, 
pj^liged  to  eat  a  quince,  after  which  the 
l^ridegrooin  proceeded  to  loof<?  the  bride's 
girdle,  the  young  men  ^pd  maidens  ftanding 
^t  the  door  fipging  epithalamia,  the  meq 
jnaking  a  great  noife  with  their  feet  anci 

voices  to  drown  the  criesi  of  the  bride, 

♦ 

T^^is  done,  the  company  retired,  and  rcr 
turned  in  the  morning,  tp  falute  the  new- 
parried  couple,  and  to  fing  epithalami* 
pgain  at  the  dqor  pf  their  bed-chamber' 


.« 


f  Epithalamia  were  marriagCTfongs,  ancieptly  fung^  in  praifc  of  the 
][>ridc  or  bridegroom,  wifliing  them  happipefs,  profpcrity,  and  a  bu« 
^crgus  i^Tue. 
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These  ceremonies  being  finifhed^  the  ^xxv/*' 
bride  prefented  to  her  hufband  a  garment,  ^-yy\i 
^nd  prefents  were  made  both  to  the  bride? 
groom  and  bride,  by  their  relations ;  they 
confided  in  fuch  kinds  of  houfehold  furni-^ 
tare  as  were  then  made  ufe  of,  and  were 
carried  in  great  ftate  to  their  houfe  by  a 
company  of  women,  preceded  by  a  boy  in 
white  apparel,  with  a  lighted  torch  in  his 
hand,  and  between  him  and  the  women,  a 
perfon  with  a  bafket  of  flowers,  as  cuftom^ry 
at  the  Grecian  proccflions, 


Such   were  the  moil  material  ceremo-  Qthcr  cc- 
nies  at  the  celebration  of  a  Greek  marriage,  wdme? 
A  variety  of  others  are  frequently  alluded  "^^*^* 
to  in  their  Authors  ;  but  as  they  would  be 
tedious  to  relate,  and  Teemed  to  have  been 
lefs  eflential,  we  fliall  pafs  over  them   iq 
filence, 


At  Sparta,  marriages  were  conduced  in  banner 
ft  very  different  manner.     When  the  preli-  ts^^^' 
rainaries  were  fettled  by  a  female  match-  spartv 
maker,   flie  fliaved  the  bride,  dreffed  her  in 
man's  cloaths,  and  left  her  fitting  upon  a 
mattrafs  ;  the  bridegroom  ftole  privately  to 
|ier,  and  having  ftaid  a  Ihprt  time,  ftole  as 
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^xxvl'  pr^v^^^^^y  a^way,  a  conduft  wlakk  the  laws  of 
L/W,  that  republic  obliged  a  married  couple  to 
obfervcj  in  their  intercourfe  with  each  other, 
through  the  whole  of  theix  lives. 

Almost  innumerable  inftances  have  con*» 
tributed  to.  verify  the  obfervation^  that 
friends  agree  bcft  when  they  live  feperate. 
The  reafon  of  this  is  plain.  Every  human 
being  has  a  certain  fhare  of  follies  and  foi-^ 
bles,  which,  though  it  may  conceal  from  the 
occafional  vifitor,.  cannot  efcape  the  notice 
of  one  who  is  domefticatcd  in  the  family. 
This  continual  domeftication,  this,  akaoft 
uninterrupted  Gonfinoment  to  the  company 
of  each  other,  fooa  gives  an  European 
hufbarxd  and  wife,  an  opportunity  of  dif^ 
covering  every  blemilh  .and  imperfeftion; 
hence  love  dwindles  into  indifference,  and 
indifference  grows  into  contempt.  The 
Spartan  legiflator  feems  to  have  been  aware 
of  tliis ;  he  appears  to^  have  forcfecn,  that  in 
'  matrimony,  as  well  as  other  friendftiips, 
love  and  regard  would  be  diminilhed  by  too 
intimatp  an  atquaintunce,  he  therefore  orv 
dainedi  that  hufbahd  and  wife  fhould  never 
have  i4:  in  their  power  fully  to  fhow  their 
weak  fidesj  \q  eaclai  other;    {ind  by  this 

ordi» 
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6fdmation  be  kept  their  love  from  beirrg 
cloyed,    and  their  friendfhip   frojia  being  uv\^ 
cxtinguilbed^ 


fcremo- 


There  were  three  difiFerent  kinds  of  mar-  '^^"^^s^ 

fcrei 

tiage  ^anao'ng  the  iRomans,  diftinguifhed  from  pics 
each  other,  by  the  names  of  Con*erratioii,  ^'"''"f 

^  ^  ,  the   Ro- 

Coetnptiou;  and  Ufe  v  Confeiration  was  the  rna»s. 
manner  in  which  only  the  pontiffs  and  other 
.priefts  were  married,  and  was  always  cele* 
brated  by  a  pried;  mid  we  call  the  attention  ' 
of  <mr  Tenders  to .  this  rimarkable,  ~  circwm^ 
Jtarwe^  that,  in  tfie  marriwg^s  of  the  pontiffs 
of  ancient  RohSfe,,  long  before  •  ihe  chrifhiam 
(ETd,^  wedifiavef  the  firfi  ivfiance  of  priefls 
having  celebrated  the  rites  of  that  inftitution. 
The  ceremony  confiftcd  in  the  young  cou-» 
pie  j&ating  a  cake  together^  made  only  of 
wheat,,  faltj^andvWater.;  part  of  which,  ftlong 
*^ith .  other  Tacrrfkxrs,  were^  in  a  folemtip 
manner;  offered  to  the  gods  of  marriage; 

Thx  fecond  >kmd.:of  marriage,  called. 
Cbem|)rtion,^  was  celebrated,  by  the  parties 
folemnly  pledging  their  faith  to  each  other,, 
by  jgiving  and  rfeceivirrg  a  piece*  of  money ; 
a  ceremony  which  was  the  jttofl  common 
way  of  marrying  among  the  Romans,  arid 

which 
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^^xxv/'*  which  continued  in  ufe  €Ven  after  they  ht-^ 
^^^rv^j  tame  Chriftians.  When  writings  were  iii- 
troduced  to  teftify  that  a  man  and  woman 
had  become  hufband  and  wife,  and  alfo^ 
that  the  hufband  had  fettled  a  dower  lipon 
his  bride^  thefe  writings  were  called  TabtUiB 
Dotalesl  dowry  tables  ;  and  hence,  perhaps, 
the  words  in  our  marriage  ceremony,  /  thde 

endows 

•  .  * 

;  ■  -  < 

The  third  kind  of  inarria^6,  denoftiiii^- 
ted  Ufe,  was,  when  the  acciderjtal  living 
together  of  a  man  and  IvoiHati  had  been 
produ6iive  of  childfeiri,-  and  they  found  it 
heceiflkry,  or  convenient^  on  that,  and  othet 
accounts,  to  continue  together;  in  which 
cafe,  if  they  agreed  t-hc  matter  betweetf 
themfelveSj  it  became  ai  valid  marriagtf, 
and  the  children  were  confidered  as  legiti- 
mate. Something  fimilar  to  this,  is  the  pr^- 
fent  cuftom  in  Scotlaiul  j  whercy  if  a  maA 
and  woman  live  together  till  they  have* 
children,  if  the  mari  marry  the  woman/ 
even  upon  his  death-bedy^  all  the  antinuptia! 
children  are  thereby  legitimated,  and  become 
intitled  to  the  honours  and  eftates  of  thei* 
father.  The  cafe  is  the  fariie  in  Hollandj 
ftnd  fome  parts  of  Germany,   with  thu 

differ^ 


difference  only,  that  all  the  childfeil  to  be  ^^xv/- 
legitimated^  muft  appeat  with  the  father  and   <y>^^ 
mother  in  the  churchi   at  the  ceremony  of 
their  marriage^ 

s  fodn  as  a  rri^rriage  by  Coemption  of 
Conferration  was  agreed  upon,  the  augurs 
Weri^  dorifulted^  that  they  rhight  declare  the 
J)learure  of  the  gods,  and  point  out  a  fdrtu^ 
tiate  day  for  thfe  celebration  of  it.  When 
the  contfa61  was  drawn  up,  it  Was  fealed . 
With  thfe  feals  bf  the  parents^  and  the  bride's 
portion  depofited  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
thefe  augufS;  Th6  bridegroom  lent  to  th6 
bride  a  plain  iron  ring*  Oil  the  wedding- 
day,  while  the  bridfe's  head  was  drefling,  it 
Was  cuftomary  to  divide  her  hair  into  fi?t 
Irefles,  with  the  point  of  a  fpear,  after  the 
inanhef  of  the  veftals ;  to  teach  her  thkt  Ihd 
Was  to  be  a  veftal  to  all  biit  her  hiifbandi 
She  Was  then  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  ver-^ 
vain,  altld  other  herbs^  gathered  by  her  bwrl 
hands.  Over  the  Wfcath  they  fometimei 
threw  a  veil^  and  put  on  her  feet  a  pait  bf 
high  heeled  fhoes^  of  the  fame  fcolour  as  the 
veil.  Iri  ancient  Rorne,  wheh  the  couple 
Were  ready  for  the  cerembny,  they  put  a 
yokd  upon  their  necks,  called  ConjugivmJ 
Vol.  iii  R  r  andl 
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CHAP,  ^ji^  hence  oiir  word  conjugal,  or  yoked  to- 
^^/Y\j    gather,   is  derived:-  a  ceremony  which  15 
more  emblematical  of  the  matrimonial  ftatc^ 
than  any  we  have  hitherto  met  with.     That 
the  bride  might   feem  reluftantly  to  part 
with  her  virginity,  they   made  a  {hew  o( 
forcing  her  from  the  armS  of  her  mother; 
five  torches  were  always  ufed  on  this  occa- 
fion,  carried  by  five  boys,  previoufly  wafhed 
and  perfumed,  in  honour  of  the  five  divi- 
,  nities  of  marriage,    Jupiter,  Juno,  Venus^ 
Piana^  and  the  goddefs  Perfuafiorv.     She 
nivas  led  by  two  young  children  to  the  houfc 
of  her  hufband.  A  diftafF  was  carried  behind 
her,  with  a  (pindle,  and  a  trunk  or  baflcet, 
in  which  was  her  toilette.  When  flie  afrived 
at  the  door,  which  was  adorned  with  ga^ 
fends  of  flowers  and  evergreens,  fire  and 
water  were  prefented  to  her,  and  fhe  was  at 
the  fame  tinte  afked  her  name;  to  which  flic 
anfwei;ed,  Caia,  to  fignify  that  fhe  would 
be  as  good  a  wife  as  Caia  Caecilia,  who  wa^ 
famous  for  the  domeftic  and  conjugal  vir- 
tues.   Before  fhe  entered  the  houfe,  fhewas 
fprinkled  with  luftral  water,  that  her  hufband 
might  receive  her  pure  and  undefilied.   She 
fikewife  put  wool  upon  the  door,  and  rub- 
bed it  with  oil>  or  with  the  fait  of  feme 

mm9^ 
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jBUJiDaal  This  done,  (he  was  catried  over  the "  ^^^l' 
jhreftiold,  which  the  augurs  reckorted  un^  u^v-v> 
lucky  for  her  to  touch.  Immediately  after, 
the  keys  of  all  things  in  the  houfe  were  de- 
livered to  her,  and  (he  was  fetupon  aflieep's 
Ikin  with  the  wool  on  it,  to  teach  her,  that 
ftie  was  from  fuch  materials  to  provide 
deaths  for  her  family,  After  the  young 
couple  were  conduced  to  their  chamber, 
immediately  before  the  company  took  their 
leave  of  them,  the  bridegroom  fcattered  nuts 
to  the  children,  and  the  men  fung  verfes,  to. 
obviate  charms  and  incantations.  Care  was 
taken  that  there  Ihould  be  no  light  in  the 
nuptial  chamber,  to  fpare  the  modefty  of 
the  bride,  and  prevent  the  bridegroom  from 
difcovering  her  blemifties,  The  next  day^ 
the  hufband  gave  a  public  entertainment,^ 
when  the  bride,  appearing  on  the  fame 
couch  with  him.  at  table,  leaned  upon  him, 
with  an  air  of  familiarity,  and  in  her  dif- 
courfe  feemed  to  glory  fo  mudi  in  having 
thrown  off  her  virgin  modefty,  that  it  be- 
came a  proverb  in  Rome,  when  a  woman 
^Iked  indecently,  to  fay,  Jke  talks  like  a 
hide. 

R,r  ?  Such 
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Such  were  the  ceremonies  by  which  2t 
hufbatid  and  wife  were  joined  together,  an(J 
fuch  the  additional  ceremonies  that  ferved 
to  give  folemnity  to  their  junftion.  In  the 
early  periods  of  Rome,  Romulus  ordered, 
that  no  woman  fhould  pretend  to  direft  her 
hufband,  but  that  a  hufband  might  difcard 
his  wife,  if  (he  poifoned  the  children,  coun- 
terfeited thje  keys,  or  committed  adultery, 
Subfequent  periods,  gave  him  a  power  tp 
inflift  a  fuitable  punilhment  upon  her,  if  Ihe 
a6led  perverfely,  dilhoneftly,  or  drunk  wine; 
find  even  to  kill  her,  if  he  furprifed  her  in 
infidelity  to  his  bed.  But  all  the  privileges 
were  not  on  the  fide  of  the  hufband ;  fome 
of  a  very  extraordinary  nature  belonged  to 
the  wives,  or  rather  to  the  widows,  of  Ro- 
mans. Children  born  ten  months  after  th<; 
death  of  the  hufband  were  reckoned  legiti- 
mate; and  Hadrian,  thinking  this  period 
too  fhort,  ejctended  it  to  eleven, 


Marriage       Amonq  thc  northcm  nations  who  were 

aLongthc  contemporary  with  the  Romans,  and  who 

Northerns  afterward  overturned  their  empire,  a  fur- 

prifing   fimilarity  pf    manners   was  every 

where  obfervable.    Wherever  fighting  was 

concerned,    they  *  were    univerfally  diftin- 
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guifhed  by  a  brutal  ferocity;  while,  in  ^^7 ^^^^^'^ 
gard  to  the  fair  fex,  they  carried  their  por  Sr^^"^ 
Jitenefs,  in  many  particulars,  to  a  degree 
hardly  known  even  among  the  moil  civilized 
nations.    From  the  remoteft  antiquity,  they 
con,fined  themfelves  to  one  wife,  to  whom 
they  were  married  in  a  manner  more  folemn 
than  we  commonly  meet  with  among  a  peo- 
ple fo  rude  and  uncultivated.     The  father, 
or  guardian,    gave  away  his  daughter  in 
words  to  this    effeft :    ^^  I  give   thee   my 
"  daughter  in  honourable  wedlock,  to  have 
*^  the  half  of  thy  bed,   the  keeping  of  the 
"  keys  of  thy  houfe,  one-third  of  the  money 
'^  thou  art  at  prefent  poffeffed  of,  or  (halt 
"  poffefs  hereafter,  and  to  enjoy  the  other 
"  rights  appointed  to  wives  by  law."    The 
hufband  theq  made  his  bride  a  prefent,  by 
way  of  dowry.     The  relations  of  both  par^ 
ties  were  witneffes  of  what  he  gave  ;  which 
were  not  things  adapted  to  flatter  her  vanity, 
or  adorn  her  perfon,  but  commonly  con-^ 
filled  of  fome  oxen,  a  bridled  horfe,  or  a 
ftiield,  fpear,  or  fword.    In  retyrn  for  which, 
the  bride  made  her  hufband  a  prefent  of 
fome  arms  ;  and  the  mutual  interchange  of 
t^hcfc  prefents  they  efteepicd  an  indiffoluble 
l^ie,  as  they  were  given  and  received  before 

witneffes 
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cHAf.  \^jtnefles  the  moft  nearly  conneQed  witif 

XXVI* 

iyrY>^   them,  ?in<J  before  the  connubial  gods^ 


Thcfcce-      As  modes  and  cijifloms  are  perpetually 
morcconir  Changing  with  the  times ^and  circumftanccs, 
picx  in     jjjj^  fimple  ceremony,  at  laft,  became  more 
tini^s.      compIic£^ted ;    the  bridegroom  fent  all  hi3 
friends  and  relations  to  the  houfe  of  the 
|)ride's  father,  who,  with  all  tjie  relations 
on  her  fide,  conduced  her  from  thence  to 
that  of  her  future  hufband,  being  led  by  a 
matron,  and   followed  by  a  company  of    • 
young  maidens*     On  her  arrival,  (he  was 
received  by  the  bridegroom,  whp  proceeded 
?ilong  with    her  to  the  church,  where  a 
prieft  performed   the  nuptial    benedifiion. 
When  the  bride  was  a  virgin,  this  waa  com? 
monly  done  beneath  a  canopy,  to  fave  her 
blulhes:   when  a  widow,  the  canopy  was 
f bought  unneqeffary.    Among  the  Franks, 
inftead  of  the  church,  marriages  were  to 
be  performed  in  a  full  court,  where  a  buck- 
ler had  been  three  tidies  lifted  up,  and  three 
paufes  at  leaft  openly  tried;    ptherwifc  it 
was  not  valid.    When  it  was  done  in  the 
church,  the  prieft  afterwai4  crowned  the 
young  couple  witl^  flowers  :    fo  crowned 
they   went  hpme^    fpept  the  fift^moon  in 

drinking 
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drkiking  and  dancings  and  at  nighty  the  ^  "xviT' 
whole  company  having  fcen  them  in  bed  o^"vn*^ 
together,  drank  to  them,  and  retired^ 
Ah  ancient  and  invidable'  Cuftom  pre- 
vailed among  the  people  we  are  notv^ 
tonfidefing^  Thebfidegroonrt  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  marriage^  vras  obliged  to^ 
prefent  the  bride  with  a  morgengabe,  or 
Inoming-gift;  which  became^  notwithftand- 
ing  cf  the  laws  of  marriage,  her  fole  and 
abfolute  property,  and  might  be  difpofed  of 
in  het  life  or  at  her  death.  This  morgen- 
gabe, at  fifft,  was  probaibly  only  moneys 
Cattle,  or  furniture,  afterward  it  was  fre- 
queirtly  land ;  and  ftich  was  the  influence  of 
the  clergy,>  that  they  often  prevailed  on  the 
Women  to  leave  this  land  to  the  church,' 

Having  thus*  far  traced  the  ceremonies^ 
6f  niarriage,  we  think  it  necelTary  to  obferve, 
that  our  fole  intention:  was  not  to  exhibit 
thefe  cieremonres  for  the  entertainment  of 
Our  readers,  but  with  a  view  alfo  to  difcover 
whethet  marriage  itfelf,  and  the  various 
modes  of  celebrating  it,  are  of  divine  or 
ibiKnaa  in^ftitutioB,' 
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CHAP-      i^  ji^jjg  courfe  of  our  narration,  we  hav6 

XXVI. 

i^yry^s^  fccn  that  the  Jews  attributed  the  inftitutiori 
of  marriage  to  the  Creatof  himfclf^  becaufe 
he  made,  and  brought  ^o  Adam,  a  female 
companion ;  but  as  upon  this  occaficin,  the 
fcripture  mentions  no  fuch  inftitution,  v?e 
may  with  equal  reafori  fuppofc,  that  he  in- 
ftituted  marriage  among  the  other  animals, 
becaufe  he  created  them  alfo  male  and  fe- 
male. We  have  further. feen,  that  as  the 
Jews>  in  general ^  attributed  the  inftitution  of 
marriage  to  the  Divinity,  fo  their  Rabbies 
attributed  the  inftitution  of  the  ceremonies 
with  which  it  was  folemnized  to  Mofes^  tvho 
was  divinely  infpired*  But  Mofes  mentions 
no  fuch  thing,  and  has  only  in  his  code 
of  legiflation^  iffued  a.  few  regulations  for 
the  condu6l  of  rnarried  people  towards  each 
other^  and  the  ncceflity  of  thefe  regulations 
fliews,  that  marriage  was,  before  his  time,  id 
fo  imperfeft  a  ftate,  that  we  cannot  reafona- 
bly  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  direfted  by  an 
all  perfeQ;  beings  The  Liturgy  alfo  of  out 
church,  confonant  to  the  opinion,  of  the 
Jews,  tells  us,  "  that  marriage  was  inftituted 
**  in  the  ftate  of  innocency ;"  but  we  cart 
difcover  no  foundation  for  fuch  affer- 
tion }  and  the  polygamy  of  the  antedilu-« 

vians 
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Viaris  and  patriarchs  plainly  point  out,  that  ^^xvl* 
it  was  then  only  a  euftomary  agreement,  or  o^ynj 
at  bed  the  work  of  fome  bungling  legiflator. 
We  db  not  hereby  meian  to  depriciate  mar- 
riage— on  the  contrary i  we  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  wifeft  and  moft  neceflary  regulations 
of  fociety;  but,  for  the  reafons  already 
given,  we  confider  it  only  as  a  human  re- 
gulation* 

In  th^  fhort  hiftory  we  hive  given  of  ih6 
rife  and  progrefs  of  matrimony  among  the 
othef  primitive  nations,  we  have  fcarcely 
found  any  df  them  even  pretending  that  it 
was  inftituted  by  their  gods,  but  by  their 
firft  legifiators,  as  by  Menes  in  Egypt,  and 
by  Cecrops  in  Greece ;  nor  have  we  found 
even  among  the  Jews  themfelves,  that  either 
prophet  ot  prieft  were  coneerried  in  thft 
celebration  of  it^  though  they  managed 
every  thing  that  was  confidered  as  facred^ 
or  of  divine  inltitutiolii  The  other  primi- 
tive nations  had  alfo  priefts,  to  whom  thtf 
celebration  of  every  holy  rite  was  tommit* 
ted  ;  but  the  magiftratesj  and  relations  of 
the  contrafting  parties^  ivete  the  only  peo- 
ple who  concerned  themfelves  about  the 
rites  of  marriage ;  a  ftrong  prefumption  that 
Vol.  It  S  f  it 
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<:h A  >,  it  ^as  not  confidered  in  any  other  light 
thaH  as  a  civil  compaa. 

It  is  a  melancholy  trtfth^  that  the  im- 
{)rovetnent  of  fociety  improves  alfo  the  art» 
of  fraud  and  diffimulation,  and  renders  a 
far  greater  number  of  public  ceremonies 
and  law^,  neceflary  to  bind  mankind  to 
good  faith,  than  are  required  among  a  fim- 
pie  uncultivated  people.  This  is  one  reafon 
why  we  have  feen  the  ceremonies  of  mar- 
riage always  becoming  more  complex^  and 
niore  folemn^  The  laws  of  Mofe^^  and  of 
almoft  all  the  ancient  fegiflatofs,  gave  to 
men,-  a  liberty  of  polygamy,  of  concubi- 
tiage^  and  made  divorces  a  matter  of  thc^ 
greateft  facility ;  hence  men  were  only  ac- 
cuftomed  to  a  yoke  which  felt  light,  and 
Was  eafily  (haken  ofiV  But  the  chriilianr 
,  iegiflator^  viewing  the  two  fexes  with  im- 
partiality, deflroycd  all  thefe  mile  privi^ 
ieges^  ordered  only  one  ma^  and  one  woman 
to  be  joined  together,  and  required  the  fame 
ablblute  unconditional  fidelity  from  both^ 
Unaccuftomed  to  thi^  feeming  feverity,  and 
confidering  it  as  an  infringement  of  their 
liberty,  the  men  became  lefs  faithful  to 
their  wives,  and  (bmctimes  endeavoured  to 

obtain 
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obtain  that  freedom  by  the  denwl  of  their  ^^^^^^' 
marriage,  which  they  could  not  hope  for  v^^v>j 
from  a  divorce;   hence,  perhaps,    religion 
was  firft  called  in,  to  overawe  the  confciejice, 
and  make  the  compafl  niore  foleipn, 

Wfi  have  already  mentioned  that  aipong  V^^^^ 
the  ancient  Romans,  hiftory  gives  m  the  firft  formed 
account  of  priefts  having  performed  the  nup-  ^^  ^^"^ 
tial  ceremony ;  and,  as  the  chriftian  rcligioQ  mamage 
was  early  introduced  into  Rome;  fromilw  pa^  **  ^"** 
gan  pricfts,  the  chriftian  clergy,  perhaps,  bor- 
rowed the  cuftom  of  celebrating  marriages 
alfo.    But  it  was  fome  ages  before  mankind 
begin  to  confidcr  ihefe  marriages,  which  were 
&iemnized  by  a  prieft,  as  the  only  legal  ones, 
or  before  the  priefts  themfelves  thought  of 
appropriating  this  privilege  entirely  to  their 
order.     The  Franks  and  fome  other  chrifti- 
ans'  were  married  in  their  courts  of  juftice, 
by  their  relations  or  magiftrates.     Whether 
chriftian  priefts  firft  performed  the  cereraor 
nies  of  marriage,  with  a  view  to  give  them 
an  additional  folemnity,  and,  by  fo  doing, 
to  induce  the  parties  more  ftriftly  to  obferve 
their  obligations,  or  with  a  vi^w  to  add  to 
the  importance  and  revenues  of  the  church, 
is  at  this  period  uncertain.    Buj:  however 

S  f  2  that 
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^  "xvi**  that  be,   Soter,  the  fifteenth  bifhop  who  fiN 
Oy\>    led  St.  Peter's  chair,  (for  they  had  fcarcely 
then  affumed  the   name   and  authority  of 
Pope)    finding,  that  veiling  the  fole  right 
pf  performing  marriage  ceremonies  in  the 
clergy,  was  likely  to  JDring  in  a  very  con- 
fiderable  revenue,    ordained,    that  no  wo- 
man  ftiould  be  deemed  a  lawful  wife,  unlefs 
formally   married  by   a  prieft,   and   given 
away  by  her  parents.     Though  this  was  a 
great  innovation  on  the  ancient  cuftoms, 
and  perhaps  encroachment  on  the  right  of 
the  civil  power,  we  do  not  find  that  any 
refiftance   was  made  to   it  at  Rome.    In 
other  parts  of  the  chrillian  world,  however, 
where  the  fucceflbr  of .  St.  Peter  had  lefs  in- 
fluence, parents  and  magiftrates  ftill  con- 
tinued to  exert  the  power  of  marrying ;  but 
this  power  feems,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  have 
been  almoft  entirely  wrefted  out  of  their 
hands,  to  do  which  the  more  eifeftually,  the 
clergy  dignified  marriage  with  the  name  of 
a  facrament,  in  order  to  keep  the  prophane 
.laity  entirely  from  adrainiftering  it;  but  at 
what  time  they  fell  upon  this  expedient,  is 
not  certainly  known, 

AfT£R 
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After  a  variety  of  nations  had  fliaken  ^^^y^^* 
off  the  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome,  <^rv>i> 
they  ftill  left  in  the  hands  of  their  priefts,  al-  J^l^rry^ 
moft  an  exclufive  power  of  joining  the  fexes  ing  ^^^^ 
together  in  marriage.     This,  however,   ap-  ^^^i  j,,  ^^ 
pears  rather  to  have  been  by  the  tacit  confent  *^^^'sy- 
of  the  civil  power,  than  from  any  defeft  in 
its  right  and  authority;   for  in  the  time  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  marriages  were  frequently 
folemnized  by  the  juftices  of  the  peace;  and 
the  clergy  neither  attempted  to  invalidate 
them,  nor  to  make  the  children  proceeding 
fronj  them  illegitimate;  and  when  the  pro- 
vince of  New  England  was  firft  fettled,  one 
of  the  earliell  laws  of  the  colony  was,   that 
the  power  of  marrying  fhould  belong  to  the 
ipagillfates.     How  different  was  the   cafe 
with  the  firft  French  fettlers  in  Canada !  For. 
many  years  a  prieft  had  not  been  feen  in 
that  country,  and  a  magiftrate  could  not 
marry.  The  confequence  was  natural.  Men 
and  women  joined  themfelves  together  as 
hun)and  and  wife,  trufting  to  the  vows  and 
promifes  of  each  other.   Father  Charlevoix, 
a  Jefuit,  at  laft  travelling  into  thefe  wild 
regions,  found  many  of  the  (imple,  iiinocent 
inhabitants  living  in  that  manner ;  he  re- 
buked them  with  much  fevcrity,  enjoined 

them 
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^xxvL  *  them  to  do  penance,  and  afterwards  married 
o^o^  them.  At  the  Rcftoration,  the  power  of 
marrying  reverted  again  to  the  clergy.  The 
magiftratc,  however,  had  not  entirely  rc^r 
figned  his  right  to  that  power;  but  it 
was  by  a  late  aS  of  parliament  altogether 
wrefted  from  him,  and  a  penalty  annexed 
to  the  folemnization  of  it  by  any  other  per- 
fon  but  a  prieft. 

That  the      Whence  it  originated  is  not  eafy  to  fay, 
lud^n'onc  but  a  notion  pretty  generally  prevails  in  this 
eifc.  dt-    and  feveral  other  countries,  that  the  clergy, 
pJwcr  *    ^^^  ^bey  only,  are  veiled  with  a  power  from 
fromhca-  heavcn,  of  licenfing  men  and  women  to 
fpTiiai      come  together  for  the  purpofes  of  propaga- 
potion.     tion  * ;  whereas  nothing  can  be  more  evi- 
dent, than  that^  the  two  fexes  being  made 
for  each  other,  have,  from  nature,  the  right 
of  coming  together  for  this  purpofe,  and  of 
difpofing  of  themfelves  to  each  other;  fo 

*  This  "was  not  the  only  ufurp&tion  pf  the  cIcFgy  in  the  middle 
agcf ,  there  vrer^  a  variety  of  others  •  No  man  was  allows  chiifli^B 
burial  who  had  not,  according  to  hi$  circumftanees,  bequeathed  io»^ 
things  to  the  church.  A  new-married  couple  were  not  allowed  to  ff>  t» 
bed  together  for  the  6rft  three  fights,  nnlefs  thcj  paid  the  church  for 
adifpenfation.  fn  fhort,  a  man  could  neither  come  into  the  world, 
continue  in  it,  nor  go  out  of  it>  without  being  laid  under  contrihutioa 
by  the  ckrgy. 
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a  clergyman,  in  performing  a  marriage  ^^^jar** 
ceremony,  does  not  confer  any  right  or  pri-  v^/vx^ 
vilege  on  the  parties^  which  they  had  not 
before,  but  only  in  a  public  manner;  and  as 
appointed  by  the  legiflature  of  hu  country,i 
witneffes  and  authenticates  the  public  decla- 
taiion  they  make  of  having  entered  into  a 
tnatriitionial  agreemeilt  according  to  the 
laws  and  cuftoms  of  that  country  ;  to  which 
bargain  or  agreement,  this  folemn  and  pub- 
lic authentication  obliges  the  parties  to  ftand^ 
and  beqomes  their  fecurity  for  the  fidelity 
of  each  other :  thus,  whether  the  maniage 
ceremony  be  performed  as  it  now  is  in  moft 
parts  of  the  chriftian  worlds  by  a  clergy- 
hian,  or,  as  it  formerly  was,  and  ftiil  is  in 
tnany  parts  of  the  globe,  by  a  civil  magi- 
ftrat^  ;  neither  the  a£l  of  the  clergyman^ 
hor  of  the  magiftrate^  convey  any  rights 
but  only  publicly  record,  that  fuch  par-^ 
ties  have  entered  with  mutual  confent  on 
the  exercife  of  a  right  they  have  by  nature} 
in  the  fame  manner,  as  when  an  heir  at  law 
fucceeds  to  an  eftate,  the  ceremonies  cufto- 
mary  in  the  country  where  he  refides  at 
Entering  him  heir,  do  not  convey  to  him 
6ny  new  right  to  that  eftate,  but  only  pub- 
licly <!cclarc  and  manifeft  to  his  country, 
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*■ "  ^  p.  ti^at  he  has  entered  into  poffeffion  of  that 
eftate  by  virtue  of  his  inherent  right  as  heir 
to  it  by  nature- 


Civil  ahd 

religious 
compaAs 
equally 
biudiiig- 


There  aire  many  of  our  fair  readers, 
who  imagine  that  if  marriage  were  only 
confidered  as  a  civil  ceremony,  it  woul<I 
lofe  much  of  its  validity  ;  but  a  little  reflec- 
tion will  difcover  this  to  be  an  error.  When 
two  or  more  people  make  an  agreement  to 
do  fuch  and  fuch  offices,  and  to  abftain 
from  the  doing  of  others,  if  they  take  an 
oath,  on  the  Bible,  on  the  Koran,^  or  the 
Talmud,  at  the  altar,  or  in  the  open  fields 
the  oath  is  not  by  any  of  thefe  additional 
circumftances  rendered  more  or  lefs  bind- 
ing, unlefs  to  fuperftitious  minds.  Its  force 
and  obligatory  power  is  derived  from  another 
fource:  from  our  regard  to  moral  reditude, 
and  its  obligation  upon  us  would  be  as 
flrong,  and  a  breach  of  it  as  immoral  and 
difhonourable^  if  we  made  it  in  our  clofet^ 
as  if  before  witneffes.  Every  perfbn  whbfe 
mind  is  not  warpedby  fuperftkidn/ Confiders 
himfelf  to  be  as  firmly  b^uWS^by^a  civil  ^3 
a  religious  oath,  and  with  a^^^^quial  degree 
of  confcientioufnefs  performs  "^hat  he  fwore^ 
at  the  bar^  as  at  the  altar ;  and  were  thiSr 

not 
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tiot  the  cafe,  wefhouM  either  be  obliged  to  call  ch  a  ^. 
in  the  aid  of  religioh  to  every  kind  of  obli-    Ky>r^ 
gallon,  or  to  put  an  end  to  all  mutual  truft 
aftd  confidence  in  civil  tranfaftions.     Mar- 
riage, therefore,  ftands  exaftly  in  the  fame 
light  as  all  other  tranfafiions  of  a  nature  in- 
tcrefting  to  the  public,  jt  is  tiot  allowed  that 
every  one*{hould  enter  into  it  according  to 
his  6\^n  whim  and  capHce,-  but  according 
to  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies  prefcribed 
by  the  latvs  of  his  country*    In  Japan,   fhe 
is  only  a  lawful  wife  who  is  given  by  theii? 
great  regal  pontiff.     By  the  laws  of  Maho-^ 
met^  fhei  is  only  fo^  \vho  is  married  by  the 
judge  i  and  in  a  great  many  •  parts  of  thd 
world,  (he  cannot  be  fo  tinlcfs  given  by  hci* 
parents.     By  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of* 
Trent,   fhe!  is  only  lawfully  married  who  i^ 
given  in  the  prefence  of  at  leaft  three  wit- 
uefTes.  ^ 

In  different  countries  the  Word  riialrriagtf 
admits  of  different  fignificationSi  Among 
the  greateft  part  of  the  ancients,  it  implied 
la  fort  of  bargain  entered  into  between  one 
man  and  feveral  women,  that  they  ftiould 
ferve  hira^  obey  him,  and  be  turned  off  at 

Vol*  XL  T  t  his 
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^xxvl'  ^^^  pleafure.  In  the  Eaft  it  implies  nearly 
VfiOTNi^  the  fame  thing  at  this  day.  In  the  Greek 
iflands,  and  many  other  places^,  it  iignifies 
a  temporary  agreement  between  a  man  and 
a  woman^  to  cohabit  together  fo  long  as 
they  can  agree,  or  find  it  convenient ;  and 
fo  long  as  the  man  can  pay  his  fair  partner 
the  fum  for  which  {he  (lipulated  to  live  with 
him.  On  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Afia,  it  fignifies  a  legal  confdemna* 
tidn  of  the  fex  to  be  the  flaVels  of  their  hut 
bands,  to  labour  for  their  fubfiftence^  and 
to  rear  their  children.  In  Europe,  it  is  a 
mutual,  and  almoft  indiflbluble  agreement 
between  one  man  and  one  woman,  to  live 
and  cohabit  togethef,  through  every  cir- 
cumllance  of  profperous  and  adverfe  for- 
tune, till  death  fliall  feparate  them. 

Having  given  tliefe  imperfefl:  fketches 
6f  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  marriage; 
having  marked  as  we  came  along,  fome  of 
the  caufes  which  rendered  the  celebration 
of  it  more  public  and  folemn,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  take  a  view  of  the  manner  in  which 
wives  were  formerly  acquired;  of  the  rightsy 
privileges^  and  immaniiies  of  married  per- 
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fons ;  the  reftraint  laid  upon  them ;  and  of  ^^^^* 
the  cuftoms  and  ufage$  by  >vhich  they  are  vyw^ 
governed  and  direfled  in  their  condu6l  tp 
^be  worl4,   and  to  one  aptther. 


T  t  g  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XXVII. 

The  fame  SubjeSi  continued. 

CHAP.  XTTTHEREVER  the  rights  of  nature  arc? 

L/vv      y  ^     entire,  women  have  a  power  to  difr 
pofe  of  themfelves  in  marriage.  Where  thefe 
rights  are  only  in  fome  degree  infringed,  the 
confent  of  parents,  relations  or  guardians, 
js  neceffary.    Where  they  are  totally  dc- 
'  ftroyed,  the  fex  are  difpofed  of  by  their 
parents  and  relations,  in  a  manner  little  dif- 
ferent from  bargain  and  falc.  The  legiflator, 
or  the  parents,  almoft  every  where  deny  to 
women  who  are  under  age,  the  liberty  of 
difpofiing  of  themfelves ;  and  even  fuch  wo- 
inen  as  are  of  age,  enjoy  this  liberty  only 
jn  Europe,  and  colonies  peopled  by  Euro- 
peans,    Formerly  in  England,  when  a  girl, 
between  fourteen  and  twenty-one,  got  mar^ 
ried  without  the  confent  of  her  parents,  the 
law  ordained  no  remedy  for  the  evil ;   but 
by  the  late  marriage  aft,   all  marriages  con- 
trafted  in  the  tii^ie  of  minority,  without  fuch 
confent,  are  declared  null  and  void;   and 
parents,  and  guardians  are  iovcfied  with  a 

power 
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power  of  hindering  their  children,  or  wards, 
from  marrying,  till  they  have  completeii 
their  twenty-firft  year.     Among  the  Greeks, 
jRomans,  and  fevepl  other  people,  a  woman 
never  obtained  the  power  of  chufmg  her  part* 
ner  in  wedlock.     When  the  Roman  empire 
was  overturned,  when  the  feudal  fyftem  was 
crefted  on  its  ruins,  it  was  ordained,  that 
no  daughter  of  a  vaflW  ftiould  be  given  in 
marriage, ^ without  the  confent  of  the  lord: 
and  at  this  day,  the  daughters  of  the  great, 
even  in  the  ppliteft  countries  of  Europe,  can 
fcarely  be  fipiid  to  enjoy  any  difpofing  power 
pf  themfelves,  but  are  frequently  ftipulated 
for  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  a  family  com- 
paB,  and  at  laft  married,  by  proxy,  to  a  man 
whom   they   never  faw,    and  confequently 
cannot  telj  whether  they  may  love  or  hate. 


In  the  moft  early  periods   of  time,    a  ^*^" 


purchaiifd 
in  a  va* 


woman  feems  to  have  been  taken  poffeffion 
of  for  a  wife,  without  any  conditional  agree-  '^^^y  ®^ 
ment ;  after  thefe  periods,  the  moft  common 
way  of  obtaining  her  feems  to  have  been  by 
purchafing  her  from  her  relations,  Abraham 
bought  Rebecca  for  his  fon ;  Jacob,  defti- 
tute  of  any  thing  to  give,  ferved  Laban 
fourteen  years  fQjr  his  two  daughters ;  and 

Sechem,     ' 
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^xxviT"  •^^^^^^^i  when  in  love  with  Jacob's  daughtcFi 
</vx^   was  determined  not  to  break  off  the  match 
for  whatever  price  her  friends  might  fix 
upon  her,     The  fame  cuftom  is  mentioned 
in  a  variety  of  places  of  Homer.     It  was 
praftifed  in  Thrace,  in  Spain,   Germany, 
and  Gaul.    It  is  now  praftifed  in  Hindoftan, 
China,  Tartary,  Turkey ;   by  the  Moors  of 
Africa,  and  the  favages  in  a  variety  of  other 
parts  of  the  world.     In  Gaul,  during  the 
fifth  century,  the  princefs  Clotilda,  daughter 
of  Gondebaud,   king  of  the  Burgundians, 
being  married  to  Clovis  by  proxy,  the  proxy 
prefentcd  her  wnth  a  fol  and  a  denier,  as  the 
price  of  her  virginity.    In  England,   a  wife 
was  bought  in  a  different  manner ;   in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Third,    Richard  de 
Neville  gave  twenty  paHreys  to  the  king  to 
obtain  his  requeft  to  Ifola  Biffet,  that  flic 
fhould  take  him  for  a  hufband.    Roger  Fitz- 
Waltcr  gave  three  good  palfreys,  to  have 
the  king's  letter  to  Roger  Betram's  mother, 
that  fhe  fhould  marry  him.    In  thefe  tiroes, 
when  the  kings  of  England  exercifed  fo  un- 
limited   a   power  over  their  fubjefts,  the 
king  s  requefl,  or  his  letter,  amounted  to  an 
abfolute  command,  and  the  money  paid  to 
©btain  thefe,  was  as  literally  the  ptirchafe 
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6f  a  wife,  as  if  it  had  been  paid  for  her  yl^,/^* 
at  a  public  fale^ 

In  Timor,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
it  is  faid^  that  parents  fdll  their  children  to 
purchafe  more  wives.  In  CirCaffia,  women 
are  reared  and  improved  in  beauty  and  every 
alluring  art,  only  for  the  purpofe  of  being 
fold.  The  prince  of  the  Circaffians^  de- 
manded from  the  prince  of  Mingrelia,  an 
hundred  flaves  loaded  with  tapeftfy,  an  hun- 
dred cows^  as  many  oxen,  and  the  famef 
number  of  horfes,  as  the  price  of  his  fifter. 
In  New  Zealand  we  meet  with  a  cuftom 
which  may  bfe  called  purchaling  a  wife  for 
a  nighty  which  is  a  proof  that  thofe  muft 
alfo  be  purchafed  who  are  intended  for  a 
^nger  duration;  The  Thracianis  put  the 
iaireft  of  their  virgins  up  to  public  fale^ 
The  magiftrates  of  Crete  had  the  fole  power 
of  chufing  partners  in  marriage  for  their 
young  men ;  in  the  execution  of  this  power^ 
the  affe6lion  and  intereft  of  the  parties  were 
totally  overlooked,  and  the  good  of  the 
ftate  the  only  obje6l  of  attention ;  in  pur-* 
fuing  which,  they  always  alloted  the  ftrongeft 
and  bed  made  of  each  fex  to  one  another^ 

that 
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xx^if*  that  they  might  raife  up  a  generation  of  waf^ 
O'W)    riors,  or  of  women  fit  to  be  the  mothers 
of  warriors- 

Hcafons  jjj  i}y^  primitive  ages,  ^hen  the  niimbex' 
brought  of  the  human  race  was  but  few,  when  every 
*  dowry  Qj^^  might  confequently  appropriate  to  him- 
being  pur.  felf,  and  cultivate  fuch  grottnds  as  lay  moft 
^**^^'^-*  cori^enient  for  his  ufe  ;  when  his  wife  and 
children,  as  foon  as  they  we*e  able,  affifted 
in  this  and  every  other  kind  of  labotir ;  a 
wife  was  rather  an  advantage  than  other- 
wife,  and  therefore  flie  was  bought^  both  at 
an  inftrutnent  of  propagation,  aind  an  af&f^ 
tant  in  the  occupations  of  life.  But  as 
focieties  were  formed,  lands  and  goods  of 
all  kinds  appropriated,  and  women  became^ 
perhaps^  lefe  induftfious^  every  addition  ta 
a  family  became  an  additional  expence  j 
hence,  inftead  of  a  man  paying  a  price  for 
his  wife^  it  was  necefTary  he  fliould  receive 
fomething  along  with  her.  Marriage,  thcf  e  - 
fore,  became  a  compafl;  between  one  mart 
and  one  or  more  women,  according  to  the 
cuflonx  of  the  country,  to  join  their  ftocksy  * 
interefls,  and  perfons  together,  that  they 
might  be  the  better  enabled  to  bring  up  a 
family,  and  carry  on  the  trade  or  bufinefs 

by 


by  which  they  were  to  acquire  i  fubfiftelicei  ^xvit ' 
The  ftock  of  fortune  of  a  woman  fo  mar-  w^^\j 
ried,   was  called  h^r  portion  or  dowry,  and 
in  procefs  of  time  came  to  be  fettled  upon 
her  as  a  fccurity  from  want,  if  her  hufband 
(hould  die  before  her. 

As  the  E^ptiaris  were  fuppofed  to  be  <^"g;°o^ 
the  firft  people  who  arrived  at  any  degree 
bf  cultivation^  among  them  we  meet  with 
the  firft  account  of  portions.  Pharaoh  gave 
the  city  of  Gazer  to  Solomon  king  of 
Ifrael,  as  a  portion  with  his  daughter*  We 
do  not  recolle61:  any  other  account  of  por- 
tions till  we  come  to  the  Gteeks ;  when  wei 
find  Phares  of  Chalcedon,  ordering^  by  d 
law,  that  the  rich  fhould  give  portions  with 
their  daughters  to  the  poor,  but  receive 
fione  with  fuch  Wometi  as  were  married  to 
their  fons.  A  law,  which  he  had  founded 
on  the  cuftom  of  his  country ;  for  Heleri 
brought  to  Menelaus  the  kingdom  of  Sparta^ 
cind  afterwards,  in  default,  we  fuppofe^  of 
male  heirs,  the  daughters  of  feveral  Grecian 
kings  carried  the  kingdoms  of  their  fathers^ 
^s  dowries  to  their  hufbands.  But  although 
this  was  the  cafe  with  regard  to  kingdoms^ 
yet  the  contrary  feems,  in  cafes  of  private 

Vou  IL  U  U  property^ 
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^"vji*  property,  to  have  been  the  general  praQice, 
y.y^Y\j  as  we  learn  from  the  ftory  of  Danaus,  whofe 
daughters  having  rendered  themfclves  infa- 
mous, their  father  caufed  a  proclamation  to 
be  made,  that  be  would  not  demand  any 
prcfents  from  thofe  who  fliould  marry  thera; 
and  from  the  conduft  of  Agamemnon  to 
Achilles,  who  tells  him,  that  he  will  give 
him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  with- 
out requiring  any  prefents*  The  prefcnts 
ufually  made  qn  thofe  occalions  were  of  two 
kinds ;  the  firft  was  given  to  the  father  of 
the  lady,  as  a  bribe  or  price  to  engage  him 
to  give  his  daughter  to  the  fuitor ;  the  fe- 
cond,  to  the  lady  hetfelf,  in  order  to  gain 
her  affeflion:  and  fome  authors  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  prefents  thus  made  to  the 
father  and  the  daughter,  were  joined  to- 
gether to  compofe  the  fortune  of  the  latter/ 
which  was  fettled  upon  her  as  her  dower. 
So  that  if  the  hufband  did  not  literally  pur- 
chafe  a  bride,  he  bribed  her  to  his  arms,  and 
to  an  independence,  with  his  own  money. 
This  kind  of  dower,  or  feparate  property 
of  the  wife,  feems  not  only  to  have  been  an 
early  cuftom,  but  alfo  widely  diffufed  among 
the  ancients.  In  the  laws  of  Hindoilan,  it 
is  accurately  fettled  and  defined;  and  in 

Arabia^ 
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Arabia,  it  took  place  fo  long  before  the  ap-  ^xxvil" 
pearance  of  Mahomet,  that  in  his  time  it  unrv 
feems  to  have  been  thoroughly  canvaffed 
3nd  underftood.  The  bridegroom  fent  the 
prefents  of  which  it  confifted,  from  his  houfe 
to  that  of  the  bride,  with  fueh  an  oftenta- 
tious  pomp  and  parade,  that  though  the 
whole  might  have  been  carried  by  two  or 
three  horfes  or  camels,  twenty  or  thirty 
at  leaft  were  commonly  employed  for  the 
purpofe. 

As  the  principles  of  equity  and  juftice  Rea^o^* 
began  to  b'e  unfolded,  it  was  eafy  to  dif-  dowcp 
cover,  that  women  who  had  affifted  their  ^""^  ^^'^ 
fathers  and  hufbands  in  acquiring  the  goods  ^idov, 
of  fortune,  fliould  not  be  given  in  marriage  , 
by  the  firft  without  portions,  nor  left  by  the 
laft  at  death  without  fettlements  as  an  equi- 
valent for  thefe  portions ;  hence  the  cuftom 
of  receiving    a  fortune  with  a  bride,  and 
fettling  at  leaft  an  equivalent  upon  her  and 
her  heirs,  infmuated  itfelf  into  every  coun^ 
try,  in  proportion  as  its  inhabitants  became 
civiHzed,   and  acquainted  with  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind. 

U  u  2  Besides 
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c  H  A  P.     Besip  e s  (he  m^thodft  of  purchafing  wivei 
o:y>o   of  their  relations,  and  agreeing  with  thtm- 
Oip^^r    felves  by  a  mutual  cqmpaft;  polygamy  an4 
<:oncubi-    concubinage  are  cifGumftances  which  greatly 
^^}^'       influence  the  co|id|i^  of  a  hu{ban<l  towards 
them,     Polygamy,  pr  the  cuftom  of  marry- 
ing a  plurality  of  women,  hegan  in  a  very 
early  period  of  the  world.     Lame^h  took 
two  wives,  and  from  that  tinae  forward  it  i^ 
probable,  ajl  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft  fol- 
lowed his  example,   and  took  as  many  a? 
their  inclinations  and  circumftances  would 
pillow  of.     From  the  manners  of  the  primi- 
tive age?,  we  may  fuppofe,  that  cdncubiuage 
followed  foon  after  polygamy,  though  we 
|iave  np  diftinfcit  account  of  it,  till  the  time 
pf  Abraham,,  in  whofe  hjftpry  we  are  pre- 
fented  with  the  ceremony  of  making  a  con- 
cubine;   a  ceremony  which  to-  ^s  at  tfci? 
period  appears  not  lefs  lingular  thap  unna- 
tural,  Sarai^  Abraham's  wife,  being  barren, 
\3kcs  her  handmaid  Hagar,  prefents  her  to 
her  hufbgnd,  and  prays  him  to  go  in  untQ 
her,  and  raife  up  feed  to  Sarai,     Although 
we  are  not  here  told  of  any  compulfiom.  on 
the  part  pf  Abraham,   it  would  feem  that 
this  was  not  altogether  a  voluntary  aS  of 
Jii^  wife,  as  it  ]s  fo  upna^ural  for  one  woman 
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ta  allow  another  peaceably  to  %ire  the  em-  ^^^|^* 
]>rdtcts  of  her  hufband,  which  even  now  in  o-vxi 
Hindoftan,.  where  the  practice  has  fubfifted 
time  immemoTiai,  the  fex  are  brought  to 
wth  the  greateft  difl^culty ;  as  we  find  by 
one  of  the  laws  of  that  people,  which  orr 
dains,  ^*  that  whatever  a  hufband,  on  his 
"  eontraQing  a  fecond  marriage,  may  give 
f*  his  wife  to  pacify  her,  is  to  be  reckonecj 
••^  her  fole  and  abfolute  property/' 

*  • 

Polygamy  and  concobinage  having  in 
procefs  of  time  become  fafliionable,    the 
women  kept  by   the  great  were  more  for 
grandeur  and  ftate,  than  for  fatisfying  the 
animal  appetite;  Solomon  had  threefcore 
queens,  and  fourfcore  concubines,  aiid  vir- 
giiast  wither  number.      Maimon  tells  us; 
that  among  the  Jews  a  man  might  have  as 
matiy   wives   as    he   pleafed,   even  to  the 
number  of  a  hundred,  and  that  it 'was  not 
in  their  power  to  hinder  him,  provided  he 
comld  maintain,,  and  pay  them  all  t;he  con- 
jugal debt  once  a  week ;  but  in  this  duty  he 
was  not  to  run  in  arrear  to  any  of  them 
above  one  month,   though  with  regard  to 
concubines  he  might  do  as  he  pleafed. 

The 
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CHAP.      Th  e  ancient  Gennans  were  fo  ftrift  mo. 

^^^ry-sj  nogamifts*,  that  they  reckoned  it  a  fpecies 
of  polygamy  for  a  woman  to  marry  a  fe* 
cond  hufband,  even  after  the  death  of  the 
firft.  *^  A  wom^n,"  faid  they,  '*  has  but  one 
*'  hfe,  and  one  body,  therefore  fhould  have 
^'  but  one  hufband ;''  and  befides,  they  added, 
*^  that  flie  who  knows  Ihe  is  never  to  have  a 
•*  fecond  hufband,  will  the  more  value  and 
endeavoijr  to  promote  the  happinefs  and 
prqferve  the  life  of  the  firft."  Among  the 
Heruli  this  idea  was  carried  farther,  a  wo- 
man was  obliged  to  ftrangle  herfelf  at  the 
death  of  her  hufband,  left  fhc  fhould  after- 
ward  marry  another ;  fo  deteftable  was  poly* 
gamy  in  the  North,  whiler  in  the  Eaft  it  is 
pne  of  thefe  privileges  which  they  moft  of 
all  others  eftecm,  and  maintain  with  fuch 
inflexible  firmnefs,  that  it  will  probably  be 
pne  of  the  laft  of  thofe  that  the  Europeans 
will  wreft  out  pf  their  hands. 

The  Egyptians,  it  is  probable,  did  not 
allow  of  polygamy,  and  as  the  Greeks  bor- 
rowed their  inftitutions  from  them,  it  was 
alfo  forbid  by  th^  laws  of  Cecrops,  though 

•  Monogamy  is  having  only  one  wife,. 

concq^ 
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concubinage  feems  either  to  have  been  al-  *  ^  ^  ^' 
lowed  or  overlooked ;  for  in  the  Odyffey  of  <^rr^ 
Homer  we  find  Ulyffes  declaring  himfelf  to 
be  the  Ton  of  a  concubine,  which  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  done,  had  any  great 
degree  of  infamy  been  annexed  to  it.  In 
fome  cafes,  however,  polygamy  was  allowexi 
in  Greece,  from  a  miftaken  notion  that  it 
would  increafe  population;  in  others  the 
laws  fometimes  took  no  notice  of  it.  Euri- 
pedes  is  faid  to  have  had  two  wives,  who,  by 
their  conftant  difagreement,  gave  him  a 
diflike  to  the  whole  fex ;  a  fuppofitioit 
which  receives  fome  weight  from  thefe  lines 
of  his  Andromache: 


ne^er  will  I  commend 


More  beds,    more   wives  than  one,    nor 

children  curs'd  [of  life. 

With  double  mothers,  banes  and  plagues 

Socrates  too  had  two  wives,  but  the  poor 
culprit  had  as  much  reafon  to  repent  of  his 
temerity  as  Euripedes. 


Polygamy  feems  not  to  have  been  en-  ^^**^  '**" 
tifely  eradicated  among  the  Chriftians  in  poiygam°y 
the  fixth  century,  as  we  find  it  then  enafled  *"**  ^^fi«- 

iny. 
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^kxv^/**  in  the  canons  of  one  of  their  councils,  that 
v>^v>ij    if  any  one  is  married  to  many  wives  he  fliall 
do  penance.    Even  the  clergy  themfelves^ 
in  this  period^  praftifed  bigamy*,  as  we  find 
it  ordained  by  another  council  held  at  Nar- 
bonije,  that  fuch  clergyman  as  were  biga- 
inifts,  ftiould  only  be  preibytcrs  and  deacons^ 
and  (hould  not  be  allowed  to  marry  and 
confecrate*    In  the  eight  century,  Charle- 
magne had  two  wives*    Sigebcrt  and  Chil- 
peric    had  alfo    a  plurality,  according  to 
Gregory  of  Tours.    But  our  aftonifhment 
is  ftill  more  excitedj  to  find  inftances  of  bi- 
gamy and  polygamy  fo  late  as  the  fixteenth 
century.     The  German  reformers^  though 
their  declared  intention  was  to  conform  li- 
terally to  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel,  wcre^ 
tieverthelefs^  inclined  to  introduce  bigamy 
as  not  inconfiftent  with  thefe  precepts.  Phi- 
lip, Landgrave  of  HefTe  Caffel,  wanted^  in 
the  lifetime  of  his  wife,  to  marry  a  young 
lady   named  Cathariixe  Saal,  and   having 
fome  fcruple^  of  confcicnce,  though  in  every 
other  refpeEl  a  man  ofgoadferife,  he  feemcd 
to  believe  tKat  the  approbation  of  Luther 

*  He  who  marries  two  wives  comnilts  bigamy}  if  more  thaft  twc^ 
It  is  polygamy* 

and 


J 


ahd  his  bi*ethteni  could  fet  afide  the  moral  ^^^*' 
turpitude  of  marrying  two  wives.  He,  thcre^  ctynj 
fore,  reprefcnted  to  thtm  his  cafe,  told  thera^ 
that  his  wife;  the  princefs  of  Savoys  waS| 
uglyi  had  bad  fmelis  about  her^  oft  fen  got 
drunk ;  that  his  cbnftitutioti  was  fuch  as  laid 
him  under  the  frequent  necefFity  of  gratify^- 
ing  his  appetite ;.  and  concluded  with  fome 
artful  hintSj  that  unlefs  they  granted  hihi  a 
difpenfation  to  marry  another  wife^  he  would 
afk  it  df  the  pope.  Luther  upon  this  con- 
voked afyhod  of  fix  reformers^  who  found 
that  polygamy  had  been  praftifed  by  a  Ro-» 
xnon  emperor,  and  by  feveral  of  the  kings! 
b(  the  Franks;  that  marriage  was  only  A 
civil  campaftj  and  that  the  gofpel  had  no 
where  in  exprefs  teirms  commanded  monof-» 
gamy;  They  therefore  figned  a  permiffiort 
for  Philip  to  marry  another  wife,  which  he 
did  footi  afterj  with  the  feeming  conf^^M  of 
his  firft  wife,  the  princefs  of  Savoy;  Thusf 
Luther  exercifed  an  authority  which  feveri 
the  moft  daring  of  the  popes,  in  the  pleni^ 
tude  of  his  apoftolic  power^  had  never  ven- 
tured to  attempts 

Thb  famous  Jack  of  Ley  den,  who  is  fo 

AVell  known  in  hiftory^  pretending  to  be  a 

Vqi-*  II#  X  X  prophet 
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ofxm*  'prophet  and  a  king,  gave  out  th^t  in  tii< 
V>^vx^  article  of  women  he  bad  a  right  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  kin^s  of  tlfracl^  by  tak- 
ing-ajs  jnany  wives  as  he  thought  proper. 
Whether  urged  by.  privilege  or  inclination, 
.we  know. not,  ;but  he  aftually  proceeded 
fo  far  as  to  marry:  feventeen  i  and  had  he 
not  been  ciit  ftiort  inthe  career  of  his  glory 
and rfahatifm,  would  probably  have  married 
twice  thit  number*  : 


laftanccs      j^^  the  nien^h&ve  valinoft  in  all  countries 

of  women  -  .  -.,  .  /,  ,. 

being  ai-  atpog^ted  to  themfelves  the  power  oi  makmg 
lowed  a   jg^^^ :  ^^  ^f  governing  the  women,    they 

huibandf.  have  iti  a^reat  variety  ofpiaces  indulged  in 
a  plurality  cjf  wives,  but  almoft  entirely 
debdnted  the  women  fr«m  a  plurality  of 
b»fba«ids/ there  are,  nevcrthelef^,  a  few  in- 
fiancee  ^f  their -enjoying,  in  places  where 
Aeir  credit  .and '  influence  feeni  equal  if  not 
fupcrior-  to  their  hufbands^  this  privilege^ 
Weiiave  already  tiafcennotice^  ttjat  in  fonnc 
provi|iC€s  of  anciept  Media,- «he  women 
had 'a  plurality  of  ht^ands,  a;s  die  men  in 
others  had  a  plurality  of •  wive*.  On  the 
coaft  of  Malabar,  a  woman  may  have  to  the 
Biimber  of  twelve  hbibands  ; '  attd  in  Jbme 
cantons  of  the  Iroquois  in  Hckih  America^ 

flic 
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fhe  may  have  feveral;    Father  Tanchard  re*  \^jf* 
ports,  that  in  the  neighbourhobd  of  Calicut^  wv\> 
the  women  of  the  fuperior  cafts  may  have  ^ 
variety  of  hufbands,  and  that  fome  of  them 
^ftually  have  ten;  all  of  whom  they  confider 
•  as  fo  many  flaves  fubjeaed  to  their  perfonal 
charms.      A   gentleman,    who  has    lately 
vifited  the  kingdoms  of  Bautan  and  Thibet^ 
obfervesj  that  all  the  males  of  a  family  arc 
frecjuently  ferved  by  one  wife,    Ihftitutions 
like  thefe,  as  they  n?ilitatc  againft  the  jurifi. 
difition  of  the  men,  and  are. deviations  from 
the  cuftom  of  all  other  countries,  mufthave 
originated  from  extraordinary  andi  uncom-* 
mon  circumftances ;  but  what  thefe  were,  o£ 
when  they  topk  place,  are  among  the  defi- 
dcrata  of  hiftory,  which  are  never  likely  to 
be^  cleared  J  up. 

It  would  only  be  treading  the  path,  which 
hundreds  have  trod  befpre  us,  fbould  we 
attempt  here  to  recite  all  th.e  arguments  that 
have  been  ufed  fpr  and  againll  polygamy: 
the  greateft^  part-  of  thofe  againft  it>  have 
turned  upop  this  bing-e,-th?iLt  all  m^n-  are  by- 
nature  equal^  apd  have  cpnfequently  an 
equal  right  to  :a  wife ;  that  (he  two  fe^es  are 
;i^arly  equal?  in  number;   and  where  one 

X  X  a  man 


<  I 
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i^icxvif  *  "^^  marries  a  variety  of  women,  there  can 
fc^^V   be  none  left  for  fevcral  others.    We  pretend 
not  to  favour  polygamy,  as  we  think  it  far 
from  being  either  natiiral  .or  political ;   but 
we  cannot  help  obferving  one  circumftancei 
which  we  do  not  recolleft  to  have  met  with, 
that  in  the  countries  where  it  is  prafHfed,  it 
becomes  in  fome  degree  neceffary,  on  acr 
count  of   the   great  number   of  punuchs, 
.'     which  make  the  number  of  women  greatly 
v:'^*^r:  exceed  that  of  the  men ;  fp  that  while  the 
infamous  praflice  of  making  cpnuchs  is  al- 
lowed,   polygamy  muft  be    allowed    alfo, 
otherwifi^  many  wonjen  muft  for  pyer  want 
bufbands^ 

confij.  Wherever  women  are  purchafed  fof 

ofpurcha-  money;  wherever  they  have  not  power  tQ 
cngvKivcs,  pi-gygj^^  |.j^g  practices  of  pojygamy  apd  con- 
cubinage, the  treatment  they  receive  from 
their  hufbands  is  greatly  influenced  by  thefe 
circumftances*  A  man  thinks  it  hard,  if  he 
has  not  thq  liberty  of  difpoling  of  what  he 
purchafed,  when  he  is  no  longer  pleafed 
with  it :  hence,  wives  that  are  bought,  are 
generally  (divorced  at  pleafure;  and  what 
feems  ftill  lefs  natural,  they  are  fometimes  . 

borrowed  and  lent,  like  a  piece  of  money, 

.■••■•  •    ■  _ 

or 
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or  of  fiirniture.    The  Spartans  lent  a  wife  ^  ^^  a  p. 
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with  as  much  indifFcrence,  as  they  would  v^^<v\j 
have  done  a  horfe,  or  an  afs ;  and  the  elder  • 
Cato  is  faid  to  have'  philofophifcd  hirafelf 
into  the  feme  cuftom.  Where,  poly  gamy  is 
praSifed,  women  are  but  of  little  cpnfe- 
quence  in  fociety ;  hufbands,  therefore,  take 
the  liberty  of  ruling  them  more  with  the 
iron  rod  of  a  tyrant,  ths^n  flje  love  and  af- 
feftioij  pf  an  hufband, 

» 

Matrimony,  in  all  nations,  being  a  Horciati- 
compa£l  between  a  male  and  female,  for  cntqmcA 
the  purpofe  of  continuing  the  fpecies,  the  '""^  '° 

r       r  or'  women  in 

firft  and  moft  neceffary  obligation  of  it  ha^;  the  mar- 
been  thought  fidelity ;   but,  by  various  peor         *"' 
pie,  this  fidelity  has  been  varioufly  under^ 
flood.      Almoft  all   nations,     ancient  and 
modern,  have  agreed  in  requiring  the  moft 
abfolute  unconditional  fidelity  on  the  part 
of  the  woman  ;   while,  on  that  of  the  man, 
greater  latitude  has  been  given.     Civilians, 
who  have  endeavoured  to  aflign  a  reafon  for 
this   difference,   tell  us,  that  the  hand   of 
feverity  is  held  fo  clofply  over  the  inconti- 
nence of  married  women,  and  fo  much  la- 
titude given  to  the  men,  bqcaufe  the  men   • 
generally  have  the  care  of  providing  for 

the 
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^xxvii/  ^^^  offspring;  and' it  would  be  hardthi^ 
a  man  Ifaouid  be  obliged  to  provide  far, 
and  leave  his  eftate  to  children,  which  he 
could  never  with  certainty  call  his  own, 
were  the  fan\e  indulgence  given  to  the  wo- 
men as  to  the  men.  A  fhortcr  way  of  ex* 
plaining  the  matter  would  have  been,  to 
have  faid,  that  men  are  generally  the  legif- 
lators.  Where  women  have  Ihared  in: the 
legiflation,  they  have  put  their  own  fex  on 
a  more  equal  footing  with  ours. 


p€»wcr  of 


Where  civil  fociety  has  made  little  or 
no  progrefs,  the  dillinguiftiing  chara6ieriiiic 
of  power  is  to  tyrannize  over  weaknefs* 
Hence  the  men,  till  they  are  foftened  by 
politenefs,  and  taught  by  cuftom  to  do 
otherwife,  commonly  enflave  and  opprefa 
thewomien^  In  what  we  have  already  re- 
lated, fo  many  proofs  of  this  have  occurred, 
that  we  need  not  again  have  recourfe  to 
particular  inftances.  We  fhall  therefore  go 
on  to  obferve,  that  befides  the  illegal  ad- 
vantages, which  power  is  ever'  apt  to  al^ 
fume,  over  weaknefs  ;  as  men  were  aimoil: 
every  where  the  lawgivers,  moft  of  the 
legal  advantages  of  matrimony  were  alfb 
on  their  fide.     Whoever  among. the  Jews 

had 
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liad  married  a  wife^  could  notj  on  any  ac- 
count, be  forced  t6  leave  her  for  the  fpace 
of  one  yean  Among  the:  Romans^  even  in 
their  mpft  polifhed  (late,  in  certain  t:afes,  the 
hufband  might  proceed  fo  far  as  tt>  punifh 
his  wife  by  death.  Amongft  almoft  every 
favage  people,  whippings  and  even  death 
itfelf,  are  frequently  inflicted  by  an  enraged 
hufband.  In  a  council  of  the  Chrillian  pre- 
lates and 'clergy^  held  in  the  year  400,  it 
was  decreed,  that  if  any  clergyman-s  wife 
had  finned,  her  hufband  fhould  keep  her 
bound,  and  fafting  in  his  houfe ;  only  he 
ftiould  not-  tdke  away  her  life^  This  was 
giving  an  unlimited  liberty  to  hulbands; 
every  man-  might  eafily  charge  his  wife 
with  having  finned,  and  confequently  might 
punifh  her^at  his  difcretiOBi 

The  Braziltans  take  as  many  wives  asi 
tliey  think  proper,  difitaifs  them  when  they 
find  it  conveniei^t,  and  punifli  their  inconti- 
nence with  death.  The  C/anadians,  in  fdme 
places!^  cut  off  *he  tip  of  their  nofes;  and 
making  adrcular  incifion  on  the  crown  oF 
their  heads,  take  off  a  piece  of  the  fcalp, 
for  the  fame  <:rirae*  In  Eilrope,  the  powef 
of  a  bulb^tid  is  confiderably  -extended  by^ 

the 
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CHAP,  the  laws  of  thegofpel,  andoftiie  conftittrs 
o^vx>  tion,  both  over  the  perfon  and  property  of 
his  wife ;  but  this  power  is  generally  exe- 
cuted with  fo  much  lenity  and  indulgence,- 
that  a  flranger,  on  feeing  a  fpoufe  and  his 
loving  rib  together,  would  be  apt  to  imagine 
it  was  placed  on  her  fide*  This  is  owing^ 
in  fome  meafure^  to  politenefs^  as  well  as 
to  fortune^  For  fuch  is  the  power  of  for- 
tune over  the  conduft  of  the  human  fpecies 
to  each  other,  that  it  conftantly  commands 
at  leaft  the  external  appearance  of  deference 
to  the  pofTcffori  Wherever,  therefore,  por-^ 
tions  are  fafhionabk,  they  obliterate  the 
flavery  of  a  wife  to  her  hulband,  put  a  flop 
to  polygamy,  and  difcountenance  concu-^ 
binage }  for  what  woman  will  voluntarily 
purchafe  a  tyrant,  or  give  the  whole  of  her 
fortune  for  the  ftiare  only  of  ahufband; 
Vhich  ftiare  fhe  muft  maintain  againft  art 
unlimited  number  of  rivals*  While  an 
European  wife,  therefore,  bringing  an  ac- 
quilition  of  wealth  along  with  her,  is  treated 
by  her  hufband  as  his  equal,  and  frequently 
honoured  with  fuperior  notice,  the  wife  of  an 
Eaftern,  being  purchafed,  is  confideitd  as 
his  flave  ;  is  never  allowed  to  eat  with  him; 
feldom  to  fit  down  in  his  company,  and 

always 


always  cibUg^d  to  behave  to  him  Ss  i6  i  ^t'*  ^  j». 
matter  and  fuperior :  and  hot  even  content  Kyy^\j 
with  her  paying  him  all  thefe  teftimonies  of 
refp^ft  in  his  prefence^  fhe  is  obliged  to  fub* 
mit  to  a  variety  of  mortifiGatiohs  in  his  ab-^ 
fence:  "  If  a  man,"  fays  the  Gfentoo  laws^ 
'^  goes  on  a  jouriXey,  his  wife  {hall  riot  divert 
'*  herfelf,  nor  jilay^  nor  (hall  fee  any  public 
**  (how,  nor  {ball  laugh,  iior  Ihall  drefs  heN 
felf  in  jewels  afld  .fine  eloaihs,  nor  fhall  fee 
dancing,  nor  hear  mufic^  nor  {hall  fit  in 
*'  the  \^indow>  hpr  {hall  rid6  out,  hoi*  {hall 
*^  behold  any  thirig  choice  and  rare ;  but 
*'  {hall  fatten  well  the  houfe-dobr^  and  re* 
"  main  private,  arid  ftiall  riot  eat  any  dainty 
'*  vi6lUalsj  and  {hall  not  blacken  her  eyes 
*^  with  eye-powder,  arid  fhall  not  view  het 
*'  face  in  a  mirror ;  {he  {hall  never  ckercifd 
*^  hefrfelf  in  any  fuch  agreeable  employment 
^^  during  the  abfencc  of  her  hu{band."  Fot' 
all  thefe  mortifications,  one  would  naturally 
expcft  fome  kind  treatment  and  iiidulgencti 
from  the  hufband^  when  he  return^  home  1 
but  the  contriify  is  the  cafe ;  for  we  are  alfb 
informed  by  the  fame  laWs^ .  that  if  fhe 
fcolds  him,  he  may  turn  her  away  ;  tthat  he 
ttiay  do  the  fame,  ff  {he  quarrels  with  any 
body  eife,  fpoils  his  or  her  property,  or 
VoLi  Ili  Y  y  even 
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CHAP,  gygn  if  (he  prefumes  to  eat  before  he  ta* 
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fijrir>S  finiftied  his  med;  and  that  he  may  ceafe 
from  all  further  tonjugal  duty,'  if  ftie  w 
barren,  or  always  brings  forth  daughters. 

» 

Bur  bcfides  affignmg  to  rf wife thefe  mor- 
tifications, fuperftition  furnrlhed  the  Hindoof 
alfo  with  s[  method,  which  he  fuppofed 
would  infallibly  detefl  her  infideKty  in  his 
abfence.  Wheft  he  went  abroad,  he  twilled 
together^  in  a  particular  manner,  two 
branches  of  Retem;  if  on  his  return  he 
found  them  exactly  as  he  left  them,'  he  was 
perfeftly  fatisfied  that  fhe  had  been  chafte ; 
but  if  any  accident  had  in  the  leaft  altered 
or  difcompofed  them,  all  the  proofs  which 
heaven  and  earth  were  able  to  afford,  could 
not  vindicate  her*^  rmlocence,  or  fave  hef 
from  hiy  chaftilement.  Nor  was  the  power 
of  a  hufb^nd:  exerted  over  his  wrfe  only 
when  flie  proved  mifaithful  to  his  bed,  it 
extended  to=  a  variety  of  other  circumftan- 
ces.  If  fee  went  out  of  the  houfe  tv^ithout 
his  confent.  If  ftie  entered  into  the  houfe 
of  a,  ftranger^  If  fhe  Kfeld  difeourfc  with 
any  other  man  than  a  Takier.  If  {he  ap- 
peared with  her  bofom  uncovered,  and 
with  gArmcnts  that  did  not  Kdith  irom  the* 

calf 
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icalf  of  her  leg  to  the  middle  of  her  waift.  ^h  ap. 
If  (he  laughed  without  drawing  a  veil  over  v./^vnj 
her  face.     If  fhe  flood  at  the  door,    or 
looked  out  at  the  window,  in  all  thefe,  and 
ia  variety  of  other  cafes,  flie  was  liable  to 
be  turned  away,  or  correfted* 

Although  the  men  have  eonftantly  af-  "^^^v 
fumed  the  power  of  making  human,  and 
explaining  divine,  laws,  yet  they  have  not 
left  fuch  women  as  entered  into  the  ftate 
of  matrimony  entirely  without  privileges. 
Among  the  Jews,  when  a  man  married  an 
additional  wife,  the  food,  raiment,  and 
duty  of  a  hulband,  he  was  in  noways  to 
diminifli  to  thofe  he  had  before.  Mahomet, 
when  he  permitted  every  man  to  have  four 
wives,  ealily  forefeeing  that  fome  of  them 
would  be  neglefted,  while  others  were 
greater  favourites,  pofitively  inftituted,  that 
every  thing,  as  provifions,  drefs,  and  the 
duty  of  a  hulband,  Ihould  be  equally  di- 
vided among  them.  In  the  Maldivian  ifles, 
a  man  is  allowed  to  marry  three  wives,  and 
is  obliged  to  obferve  the  fame  law.  This 
law  appears  to  have  been  made  among  the 
Jews,  in  order  to  prevent  the  increafe  of 
polygamy,  which  was  every  day  becoming 

Y  y  2  wore 
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^xxvii*  J*^^^  common;  aod  the  I9II  claiife  of  it 
v./YN^  particularly  feems  to  faave  been  well  c?ilcu- 
latecl  for  that  purpoie« 

•  •        .      ■  .     ■      - 

At  what  period,  or  by  whom,  the  iaw$ 
of  the  Egyptians  were  firft  promulgated,  i^ 
uncertain ;  but  if  whqt  haj  be^n  affertedby 
Somt  ancient  authors  be  true^  that  the  men, 
in  their  marriage  contrafts,  promifed  obe- 
dience to  their  wives,  we. may  fuppofe  that 
the  women  had  no  inconfiderable  Ihare  in 
the  Ipgiflation,  pther>^rife  they  could  hardly 
.  hftVie  obtained  fo  lingular  a  prjlyilege.     But, 
.fingujar  as  this  privilege  may  appear^  it  is 
yet  preceded  by  the  power  of  wives  in  the 
Marian  iilands ;   there,  a  wife  is  abfolutely 
4n  jjlfiefs  of  every  thin^.  in  the  houfe^  not  the 
fm^^l^  article  of  i^Hch'  can .  the  huiband 
difpofg  pf  without  her  pcrmiffion ;  .and  if  he 
prpyes  ill-humpured,  obftinate,:  or  irregular 
in  his  condnQ:,  the  wife  either.  correQs,    or 
l^ayes    him    altogether,    carrying  all    her 
inoveables,   property,   and  children  along 
;  \yith  her,     Shquld    ^  hulband  furprifc  his 
yrife  in  adultery,  he  may  kill  her  gallant, 
bpt  by  np  means  muil  :ufe  her  ilK    But 
{hjould  a  wife  detefl  her  hufband   in  the 
f^pje  crime,  fh?  may  condemii  him  to  what 

punilh* 
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puijifhment'fhcpleafes ;  and  to  cxpcute  her  ^xxvil' 
vengeance,  ftie  affembles  ai!  the  women,  in  v-/w> 
the^  neighbourhood,    who,   with  their  huf- 
bands'  caps  on  their  heads^  and  armed  with 
Jances,  march  to  the  houfe  of  the  culprit, 
tear  up  all  his  plants,  dellroy  his  grain,  and 
having  ruined  every   thing   without  doors, 
fall  like  furies  upon  his  houfe,  and  deftroy 
it,  together  with  the  owner,  if  he  is  not  al- 
ready fled.      But   befides  this  punifhrnent 
infli£led  on  his   incontinence,    if  the  wife 
does  not  like  her  hujband,  (he  complains 
that  (he  cannot  live  with  him,  and  gathefs 
together   hejr  relations,   who,  glid  of   the 
oppbrtunity,  plunder  his  houfe,  and  appro- 
' j)riate  to  the  wife  and  to  themfelves  the 
rfpbil.     Such  privileges, \h6wever,  we  can- 
not '  fuppofe  to  be  legal,   as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ^arian  iflands  are  too  nide  to  have 
mapy  liaws,   and  too  little  under  the  fubjec- 
tion  of  their  goveTnorj|,  to  obferve  thofc 
fhey  have,'  

Such  of  the  officers  of  the  Grand  Seig- 
nior  as  ire  married   to  his   daughters  or 
fitters,  are  honoured  in  public,  but  in  pri- 
vate debafed  by  the  alliance  ;  for  they  are 
•  not  allowed  to  come  into^  nor  fit  down  in 

the 
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^xxvit '  '^^  company,  of  their  wives,  without  per# 
^/-vN^    xniflion,  and  almoft  in  every  particular  ar? 
obliged  to  a£l  in  a  charafter  little  lefs  fuborr 
dinate  than  the  meaneft  of  their  flaves ;  nay, 
fo  far  is  their  fubjeftion  carried,  that  acr 
cording  to  a  writer  of  the  laft  century,  when 
the  Grand  Seignior  gives  a  daughter,   or  a 
fifter,  in  marriage,  he  makes  the  following 
fpeech :  "  I  give  thee  this  man  to  be  thy 
*'  flave;  and  if  he  offend  thee  in  any  cafe, 
or  be  difobedient  to  thy  will,  I  give  thee 
this  dagger  to  cut  off  his  head ;"  and  it  is 
added,  that  (he  conftantly  wears  the  dagger, 
as  a  fign  of  the  power  conferred  upon  her^ 
Among  the  Natches,  the  daughters  of  nobles 
are  by  law  obliged  to  marry  into  obfcuse 
families,  that  they  may  exert  a  governing 
and  direfting  power  ovpr  their  hufbands ; 
which  they  do  fo  effedually,  that  ^ey  turn 
them  away  when  they  plcafe,  and  replace 
them  by  others  of  the  fame  ftation.     Such 
is  their  punilhment  for  the  flighter  ofiencps 
againft  the  majefty  of  their  wives ;  but  when 
any  of  them  are  Hnfaithful  to  the  marriage- 
bed,  thofe  wiv/cs  have  a  power  of  life  or 
death  over  them.    Wives  who  are  of  the 
blood  of  their  great  fun^  or  chief,  may  have 
9s  mapy  galljint^  a^  they  plpafe,  nor  muft 

t|ieif 
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their  daftardly  hufbands  fo  much  as  feem  td  Sj^"yj{/ 
fee  it.  But  this  is  not  all  i  fuch  hufbands  ,-rv-v> 
muft,  while  in  the  prefcnce  of  their  wives, 
ftand  in  the  moft  refpe6lful  pofture^  ac^roft 
them  in  the  moft  fubmiflive  tone,  ^ndt  at6 
not  allowed  to  eat  with  them,  nor  derive 
any  privilege  from  fo  exalted  an  alliance, 
but  exemption  from4abour,  which  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  every  fpecies  of 
debafement  and  mortification^  The  Moxes, 
a  people  alfo  of  North  America,  are  faid  to 
be  obliged,  by  law,  to  yield  a  moft  obfequi- 
ous  obedience  to  their  wives,  and  to  fhift 
their  habitations,  and  follow  them,  when, 
and  to  whatever  place  they  chufe  to  re* 
inovej 

In  Itollaiid,  Vihere  frugality  atnd  induftry 
Sot  orily  mark  the  charafter  of  almoft  every 
individual,  but  even  alfo  of  the  legiflative 
power,  an  ejftradrdinary  privilege  is  vefted 
in  fathcfrs,  T6  prevent  the  prodigality 
<Jf  their  children,  they  may  imprifon  fuch 
of  them  as  they  apprehend  are  likely  to 
fpend  their  fortunes.  Huft^ands  may  exer- 
dfe  a  (imilar  authority  over  their  wives.  But 
^hat  is  ftill  more!  extraordinary,  and  dif* 
tinguiihes  their  ciode  of  legiflation  fiatn  that 

of 
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^xvft**  of"  every  other  people  in  Europe,-  wives 
c/w>  may  on  the  faxfle  account  imprifon  their 
hufbands*  The.  laws,  howevfer,  have  icf 
fuch  cafes,  cautioufly  guarded  them  from 
fufFerittg  in  this  manner  through  cruelty  or 
wantonnefs  of  power,  they  require  the  moft 
undeniable  evidence,  that  the  wife  and  hef 
family  are  in  danger  of  being  ruined,  bfeforc 
a  magiftrate  will  deprive  the  hufband  of  his 
liberty.  Laws  the  moft  favourable  to  li- 
berty do  not  unifprinly  mark  the  legiflatioii 
of  Republics,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the 
moft  defpotic  kingdom  on  the  globe,  an  in- 
ftitution  more  calculated  to  deftroy  freedom,; 
than  to  veft  the  power  of  depriving  of  it^ 
in  the  hanjis  of  private  perfons^ 

Among  the  ancient  German's,  and  othef^ 
fiorthern  nations,  we  have  feen  that  womeri 
were  in  general  honoured  and  efteemed,  but 
we  have  no  account  of  their  wives  being 
diftinguiftied  by  any  particular  privilege^r 
Among  a  few  of  their  tribes,  however,  wha 
allowed  of  polygamy^  one  of  the  wives  al- 
ways claimed  and  exercifed  a  fuperiority 
over  the  reft ;  but  if  ftie  furvived  her  huf- 
band, her  prerogative  was  dearly  pur<:hafed, 
file  was  obliged  to  burn  hcrfelf  on  his  fonerai 

pile. 
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J)ilc»    In  Itmkty,  the  privilege  of  a  lawful  ^xviiT' 
wife  is,  that  (he  can  claim    her  hufband  u/~v%* 
every  Friday  night ;  but  every  other  night 
he  mdy,  iJF  he  pleaifeS,  dedicate  to  his  com 
cubines.    Even  among  the  Hindoos,  where 
worriefl  have  litjtle  regard  paid  to  thetn  but 
a^  the  inftrumtnts  of  animal  pleafure,   th6 
property  of  a*  \\^ife  is  fecured  from  her  huf- 
band; and  We  are  told  by  their  laws,   that' 
he  maiy  h6t  take  it  without  her  confent,  un- 
^fs  *6n:  account  of  ^dfenefs,  or  to  fatisfy  thd 
demands  of  a  creditor,  who   has  fc6nfined 
hirt  without  viftuals ;  and  that  if,  on  any 
other  account,  he  fhould  feize  on  it,  he  (hall 
be  obliged  to  repay  it  with  interelh 

As  fidelity  to  the  marriage-bed,  efpecially 
on  the  part  of  the  woman,  has  always  beeqt^ ' 
confidcred  as  one  of  the  moft  effential  du-- 
ties  of  matrimony,  all  wife  legiflators,  iri 
order  to  fccure  that  fidelity,  have  annexed 
fome  punifhnient  to  the  breach  of  it ;  thefe 
puniftimehts,  however,  have  generally  fome  * 

refertftce  to  thje  manner  ih  which  wives  are 
acquired,  and  to  the  value  damped  upon 
thera  by  civilization  and  politenels  of  man- 
ners* It  is  ordained  bv  the  Mofaic  code, 
that  both  the  man  and  the  woman  taken  in 
Vol.  U.  Z  z  '         adultery 
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^^vil'  adultery  fhall  be  ftoned  to- death  ;  \vh^ric« 
^vNj  ?it  would  feem,  that  no  more  latitude  was 
given  to  the  one  thain .  the  other.  But  this 
was  not  the  cafe ;  fuch  an  unlimited  power 
of  concubinage  was  conferred  on  the  men^ 
tha(t  we  may  fuppofe  him  highly  licentious 
indeed,  who  could  not  be  fatisfied  therewith^ 
without  committing  adultery.  The  Egyp* 
tians,  among  .whom  womqn  were  greatly 
efteemed,  l>ad  a  fingular  method  of  punifli- 
ing  adulterers  of  both  fexes ;  they  cut  off 
the  privy  pafts  of  the  nf>an>  that  he  might 
never  he  able  to  debauch  another  woman ; 
itnd  the  nofe  of  the  woman^  that  (he  might 
never  be  the  objefil  of  temptation  to  another 
man.  According  to  Spelman,  a  law  of  a 
fimilar  nature  was  iffued  by  Canute,  order- 
ing the  nofe  and  ears  of  that  woman  to  be 
cut  oiF,  who  cohabited  with  any  man  be- 
fides  her  OFwn  hufband. 

Punishments  nearly  of  the  fame  nature^ 
and  perhaps  nearly  about  the  fame  time, 
were  inftituted  in  the  Eaft  Indies  againft 
adulterers ;  but  while  thofe  of  the  Egyptians 
originated  from  a  love  of  virtue  and  of  their 
wornen,  thofe  of  the  Hindoos  probably  arofc 
from  jealoufy  and  revenge.    It  is  ordained 
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by  tfieir  laws,  "  that  if  a  man  commit  adulr  ^  "  ^^- 
•^  tery  with  a  woman  of  a  fupcrior  caft,  he 
**  fhall  be  put  to  death.     If  by  force  he  com- 
"  mit  adultery  with  a  woman  of  an  equal 
or  inferior  caft,  the  magiftrate  Ihall  confif- 
cate  all  his  poffeflibns,  cut  off  his  genitals, 
'*  and  caufe  him  to  be  carried  round  the 
"  city,  mounted  on  an  afs.     If  by  fraud  he- 
"commit  adultery   \vith  a  woman  of  an 
"  equal  or  inferior  caft,  the  magiftrate  ftiali 
"  take  his  pofl'effions,  brand  hini^inthefore* 
*^  head,  and  banifti  him  the  kingdom."  Such- 
are  the  laws  of  this  pieople,   fo  far  as  they 
regard  all   the  fuperior  cafts,   except  the 
Bramins:   but  if  any  of  the  moft  inferior 
cafts  commit  adultery  with  .a  woman  of  the 
cafts  greatly  fuperior,  he  is  not  only  to  be 
difmembered,  but  tied  oh  a  hot  iron  plate, 
and  burnt  to  death ; .  whereas  this  higheft  cafts 
may  commit  adultery  with  the  very  loweft, 
for  the  moft  trifling  fine ;  and  a  Bramin,  or 
prieft,  can  only  fiiSer  by  having  the  hair  of 
his  head  cut  off;  and,  like  the  clergy  of 
Europe  while  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Pope^  he  cahnot  be  put  to  death  for  any 
crime  whatever.     But  the  laws,  of  which 
he  is  always  the  interpreter,^  are  not  fo  fa- 
vourable to  his. .wife;   they  infli6la  fevere 
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%xyir  <ii%race  upon  her,  if  fhe  commk  adultery 
Sy>^\j  with  any  of  the  higher  cafts ;  but  if  with 
the  lowett,  "  the  magiflratc  fhall  cut  off  her 
*«  hair,  anoint  her  body  with  G/use,  and  caufe 
<«  her  to  be  carried  through  the  whok  city, 
"  naked,  and  riding  upon  an  afe ;  and  fhall 
*'  call  her  out  on  the  north  fide  of.  the  city, 
^  or  caufe  her  to  be  eaten  by  dogs.  If  a 
"  woman  of  any  of  the  other  csft?  goes  to 
*!^a  man,  aijd  entices  him  to  have  crinQinal 
*^  correfpondence  with  her,  the  nxagiftrate 
'f  fhall  cut  dff  her  ears,  lips,  and  nofe,  mount 
^  her  upon  an  afe,  and  drown  hep,  or  tharow 
*f  her  to  the  dogs."  To  the  commifhon  of 
adultery  with  a  dancing-^girl,  or  proflitute, 
no  putiifhment  jaor  fine  is  annexed.  Unlefs 
we  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
id^as  entertained  of  riding  upon  an  afs,  we , 
cannot  pretend  to  fay  why  it  fhauld  have 
been  a  punifhment  infliftcd  on  adulterers ; 
but  the  iricftances  we  have  now  given,  are 
not  the  only  ones  wd  meet  with  ia  hiftory, 
where  it  was  slpplied  to  this  purpole.  Plu- 
tarch tells  us,  that  the  Cumxsans  fct  a  woman 
taken  in  adultery  upon  an  afs,  and  led  her 
round  the  city,  accounting  her  ever  after 
infamous,  and  nicknaming  her  the  afs  rider* 
The  -Pifdians  treated  an  adulterer  in  the 

fame 


fame,  iaanxier  as  ti&e.  Camoeans  diH  an  adul-  ^  ^  ^  ''• 
terefs,  and  ftignDaiized  him  with  the  fame  iyr^r^^ 
degree  of  ififamy. 

*  It  is  worth  remarkine:  here,  that  the  word  j^^^^^ 

o  .        ^  ^      ideas  of 

adultery,  which  among  all  other  nations  is  adultery. 
lundedlood  to  mean  an  illicit  correfpondence 
between  twarried  pigople,  among  the  Hindoos 
is  extended  to^  every  fpecics  of  illicit  com- 
inerce  between  the  fexes ;  nor  is  it  lefs 
remarkable,  that  among  this  people,  the 
paflions.  are  fo  warm  and  ungovernable, 
that  every  opportunity  of  committing  this 
crrnie,  is  confidered  as  an  a6):ual  commiffion 
of  it.  fhey  have  three  diflinfl  fpeeies.  of 
adultery.  The  firft  is,  "  when  in  a  place 
*^  where  there  are  no  other  men,  a  perfort 
^^  holds  any  conyerfation  with  a  .woman,  and 
**  winks,  and  gallantries,  'and  fmiles.  pafs  on 
"  both  fides;  or  the  man  and  yromin  hold 
*F  cAnvtrfation  together  in  the  mornitig,  or 
*^  ia  the  evening,  or  at  night,  or  the  man 
*^  dallies  with  the  woman's  cloaths,  jor  when 
they  arc  together  in  a  garden j  or  an  unfre- 
fpiented  place,  :or  bathe  .together  in  the 
5  fame  pool.*'  .TheiCecond.is^  **  when  a  man 
'•  fends  fandal  wood,  or  a  firing  of  beads, 
'^  or  viftuals  arid  ^nrik,  or.cloaths,  ,or  gold, 
t  or 
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^xxmh  '^  ^^  jewels,  to  a  woman/'  The  third  is, 
c^'Wi  «  when  a  man  and  woman  flecp  and  dally 
upon  the  fame  carpet,  or  in  fomc  retired 
place,  kifs  and  embrace,  and  play  with 
"  each  other'3  hair ;  or  when  the  man  car- 
"riesthe  woman  into  a  retired  place,,  and 
"  the  woman  fays  nothing."  Such  arc  the 
definitions  of  adultery  in  the  laws  of  the 
Hindoos ;  but  in  the  punifements  annexed 
to  them,  it  appears  that  their  legiflaturc 
was  not  direfted  fo  much  by  the  moral  tur- 
pitude of  the  crime,  as  by  the  dignity  of 
the  feveral  cafts,  and  by  that  revenge  which 
fo  naturally  refults  from  jealoufy,  in  a  cli- 
mate where  animal  love  is  the  predominant 
paffion. 

By  the  laws  of  Mofes,  when  a  man 
caught  a  betrothed  virgin  in  the  field,  and 
lay  with  her,  he  only  was  put  to  death  ;  as 
the  law  in  that  cafe  fuppofed,  that  fhe  had 
cried  and  there  was  none  to  help  her.  But 
in  the  city,  if  any  one  lay  with  a  betrothed 
virgin,  they  were  both  ft  one  d;  for  then  the 
law  fuppofed,  that  if  fiic  had  cried,  flic 
would  have  found  affiftancd  to  faveJier  from 
the  raviihen  So  great  was  the  abhorrence 
of  adultery  in  the  firft  ages,  that  moft  of 

the 
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thfe  aticientiegiflators  prohibiied  it  by  the 
fevereft  penalties  ;  and  there  are  ftill  extant 
fome  Greek  copies  of  the  Decalogue,  where 
this  prohibition  is  placed  before  that  againft 
murdci",  fuppofing  it  to  be  the  greater 
crime. 

In  the  heroic  ^ges>  while  revenge  was  al- 
moll  the  only,  principle  that  actuated  the 
Greeks,  adultery  was  frequently  punifhed 
by  murder.  In  the  Italian  Rates,  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  though  they  have  proper  laws 
for  the  puniftiment  of  this  crime,  revenge 
confiHers  them  as  too  mild,  and  cruelly 
watches  an  opportunity  ©f  ftabbing  the  of- 
fender. In  no  cafe  has  the  principle  of  re- 
venge operated  more  ftrongly  On  the  human 
mind  than  in  the  punifhment  of  this  crime. 
When  the  Levite's  wife  was  defiled,  it  in* 
ftigated  the  Ifraelites  to  take  arms,  and  al- 
moft  todeftroy  the  whole  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
bccaufe  they  refufed  to  give  up  the  adulter- 
ers. Thyeftes  having  debauched  the  wife 
of  his  brother  Atreus,  Atreus  invited  him  to 
a  feaft,  and  in  revenge  entertained  him  with 
the  flelh  of  his  own  fon.  Margaret  of  Bur- 
gundy, queen  to  Lewis  Hutin  king  of  France, 

was 
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^x^iL*  ^^^  hanged  for  adultery ;.  birt  liot  contentecl 
i^r>r\^    with  the  death  of  her  gallants^  they  were 
ordered  to  be  flead  alive* 

So  greatly   doei  a  iftan  reckon  him felf 
di (honoured  and  affronted  by  the  infidelity 
of  his  wife,  and  fo  ftrong  is  the  principle 
af  fevenge,  that  the  panifhftieM  of  female 
adtilterers  wilt  frequently  tot  wait  for  the 
tool  aftd  dilatory  fentence  of  the.  law,  which 
does  fiot  keep  pace  with  the  vetlgcance  whicb 
the  hufb^nd  reckons  due  to  the  crime.    Iif 
fbme  places,  the  ekecatioti  of  this  law  is 
left  to  the  hufband.    The  Novels  of  Jufti- 
nian  gave  a  btffbaftd  a  righl  to  kiH  afiy  f)^- 
fon  whom  he  fufpe^led  of  abiifirig  hi^  bea,- 
stfter  he  had  given  him  ihftt  times  warning 
in  writing  before  witnefles,  not  tcf  converfe* 
with  her.     Arnoflg  the'aneJfeftt  Swedes  and 
Danes,   if  a  htijband  caught  his    wrf6  in 
the  a6l  of  adultery,  he  might  kill  hef,  and 
caftrate  het  gallant-    And  aiftofig  fome  of 
the  tribe*  of  Tj^rtars,  it  w^  nOt  untommon 
for  a  hufband  f o  deftroy  his  wife  even  upon 
fufprcion.     Some  of  the  eaffefn  chiefs,  on 
fufpicion  of  the  infidelity  of  their  wives  and 
cOn<tubines,  order  them  to  te  buried  up  to 
the  chin,  and  left  to  expire  in  the  utmoft 

agony. 
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figony.     THe  Grand  Seignior,  if  he  fufpefls 
any  of  his  women,  orders  her  to  be  fewed  wryx> 
in  a  fack,  and  thrown  into  the  next  river. 
Among  the  ancient  Germans,  the  hufband 
had  a  power  of  inftantly  inflifting  punifh- 
meat  on  his  adulterous  wife ;   he.  cut  off  her 
hair  in  the  prefence  of  her  relations,  drove 
her  naked  out  of  his  houfe,  and  whipped  her 
through  the  city.     In  the  kingdom  of  Be- 
nin, the  buft^nd  exercifes  a  fimilar  power. 
Somewhat  lefs  fevere  is  the  punifiiment  of 
an   adulterefs  in.  feveral    other    countries, 
where  the  fenfe  of  honour  is  lefs  acute.  The 
Chinefe,   a  phlegmatic  kind  of  people,  fell 
an  adulterefs  for  a  flave.     Their  neighbours 
of  Laos  do  the  fame.     And  in  old  times, 
even  the  king  of  Wales  thought  a   full  re- 
paration was  made  for  the  diChonour  of  defil- 
ing his  bed,  by  obliging  the  offender  to  pay 
a  rod  of  pure  gold,  of  the  thicknefs  of  the 
finger  of  a  ploughman,  who  had  ploughed 
nine  years,  and  which  would  reach  from  the 
ground  to  the  kings  mouth  when  fitting* 
Adulterers  are  at  this  time  in  Jlngland  and 
feveral  other  countries,  punifhed  by  a  fine, 
as  a  compenfation  to  the  hufband  for  having 
injured  his  honour.  Such  a  mode  of  punifii- 
ment, however,  fometimes  opens  a  door  to 
Vol.  II.  A  a  a  one 
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^xvi/*'  one  of  the  maft  infamous  praftices ;  it  temptj 
^-/v>j    an  unworthy  hufband  to  make  a  market  of 
the  incontinence  of  his  wife.     Among  the 
modern  Jews,   an  adulterer  is  in  winter  im- 
.  merfed  in  cold  water  feveral  days  together, 
.  without  any  regard  to  the  feverity  oi  the 
feafon  ;  and  obliged  to  (land  there  till  an 
egg  is  boiled  hard.     In  fummer  his  punifh- 
ment  is  ftill  more  remarkable;  heis  flripped 
naked,  and  expofed  to  be  ftung  for  fomc 
days  by  bee^  and* ants. ^    By  gtn  ancient  law 
of  England,  an  adulterer  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  king,  who   might  put  him  to 
hard  labour  at  hoilfj^^  pr  employ  him  in  the 
wars  abroad. 

Vatiouf         Ij^  what  has  been  now  obfervcd,  we  fee 

ideas  of     ' 

thccrimi-  the  gradation  of  the  ideas  concerning; adul* 
nauty  of  x.txy .  Amopg  fome  people  it  is  thought  a 
crime  not  to  be  ejxpiated  but  with  death; 
among  others  whipping  is  reckoned  a  fufl5i 
cient  punifhment ;  others  again  think  a  fiac 
fully  compenfates  for  it ;  while  in  fome  fa* 
vage  countries,,  it  is  not  confidered  as  having 
the  fmalleft  degree  of  criminality.  In  *Ldui- 
fiana,  Pegu,  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  Cochin- 
china,  it  is  even  looked  upon  as  an  honour; 
they  prefent  to  Ilrangers  their  wives  and 

daughter^. 
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daughters,  and  think  it  a  dirgrace  to  their  \^J^* 
beauty  and  merit  if  they  arc  refufed.  Hero-  <^/-rvj 
dolus  m.enuons  a  people  called  Gendanes, 
whofe  wives  gloried  fo  much  in  their  de- 
bauchery, that  they  were  authorized  to  add 
an  additional  border  to  their  garment  for 
every  new  lover;  and  (he  who  wore  the 
greateft  number  of  thefe  borders,  was  m'oft 
envied  by  her  own  fex,  and  efteemed  by  ours. 

WntRE  the  punifhment  of  adultery  is 
vefted  in  the  laws  of  the  country,  it  is  com- 
raonly  lefs  fevere,  than  where  vefted  in  the 
hands  of  the  party  offended;  and  even  when 
in  the  hands  of  the  offended,  it  is  commonly 
*  more  or  lefs  fevere  according  to  the  ideas 
entertained  of  women,  and  to  the  power 
aflumed  over  them ;  where  it  is  vefted  in  the 
hands  of  the  women,  though  it  may  not 
be  more  fevere  than  when  in  thofe  of  their 
hufbands,  yet  as  their  paflTions  and  jealoufies 
are  ftronger,  they  are  apt  to  inflift  it  where 
the  certainty  of  the  guilt  is  not  fo  well 
afcertained. 

Of  all  the  rnodes  which  have  been  adopt- 
ed for  the  punifhment  of  adultery,  with  the 
greateft  efficacy,  and  at  the  fame  time  with 
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^x^vir*  the  leaft  feeming  feverity,  we  give  the  pre- 
wy\j   ference  to  thefe  which  follow :  Edgar  king 
of  England  enafied,  that  an  adulterer  of 
either  fex  {hould,   for  the  fpace  of  feven 
years,    live  three   days  every   week   upon 
bread  and  water,    Canute,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  finding  that  the  punifhment 
thfen  in  ufe  of  cutting  off  the  nofe  and  the 
ears,  did  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  ;  decreed, 
that    fuch    as    broke   their    conjugal    vow 
fhould  be  condemned  to  perpetual  celibacy. 
A  fimilar  idea  for  the  punifhment  of  the 
fame    crime,    has   fuggcfted   itfelf    to  the 
Mufkohge  Americans,  a  people  noway  fa- 
mous   for    ingenuity    in   legiflation;    they 
oblige  the  adulterefs  to  obferve  the  ftrifteft 
continence  during  four  full  moora  from  the 
time  that  her  crime  was  difcovercd.     Per- 
haps  this   idea  of    a  mild  and  efficacious 
punifhment  was  more  perfeftly  conceived 
by  the  Greeks,  than  in  any  of  the  foregoing 
inftances.     In  fome  of  their  ftates,  a  woman 
offending  in  this  manner,   was  never  after 
allowed  to  adorn  herfelf  with  fine  cloaths,  and 
if  {he  did,  any  one  might  tear  them  off,  and 
beat  her,  fo  as  not  to  deftroy  or  difable  her; 
adukereffes  were  fubjeft  to  the  fame  treat- 
ment  if  they  were  found  in  the  temples  of 

the 
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the  gods,  and  their  hufl3ands  were  forbid  ^^xvil* 
ever  to  cohabit  with  them  under  the  pain  of  O'Wi 
being  declared  infamous. 

We  might  eafily  inferl  here,  a  variety  of 
other  methods  of  punifliing  adultery,  but  as 
ihefe  few  convey  a  tolerable  idea  of  the 
fentimcnts  entertained  of  this  crime  in  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  by  different  people,  we    • 
{hall  proceed   to   obferve,    that  the  canon 
law,  following  rather  the  footfleps  of  Mofcs 
than  of  Jefus,  always  condemned  adulterers 
to  death  :   one  of  the  canons  has  thefe  re- 
markable words,  "  Let  adulterers  be  ftoned, 
that  they  may  ceafe  to  increafe,  who  will 
not  ceafe  to  be  defiled."   And  Pope  Sixtus 
Qukitus,    not  content  with  the   death  of 
adulterers   themfelves,  ordained,  that  fuch 
hufbands  as  knew  their  wives  to  be  unfaith- 
ful, and  did  not  cbmplain  to  him,  (hould  be 
put  to  death  alfo.      Amid  all  this  feeming 
regard  for  conjugal  fidelity  and  fanflity  of 
manners,  we  are  forry  to  obferve,  that  the 
clergy  of  the  middle  ages,  while  they  enafled 
canons  againft,  and  punilhed  adultery  with 
excommunication,  were  themfelves  a  kind 
of  licenfed  adulterers.   Debarred  from  mar- 
riage, regardlefs  ofcharafter,  and  exempted 
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^xxvh'  "^^^^^  of  ^^^  matrimonial  engagement;  for 
K.j^>r\j  when  a  man  purchafed  his  wife  as  he  did  a 
o/divorcc  fl^ve,  it  naturally  followed  that  he  might 
iuvaiiou*  turn  her  off  when  he  found  that  ibe  did  not 
anfwer  the  purpofe  for  which  he  intended 
her.  But  in  countries  where  the  natural 
rights  of  women  are  eftablifhed,  where  the 
bargain  is  between  the  man  and  his  wife,  is 
conditional,  and  the  fortunes  of  both  are 
joined  in  one  common  flock,  the  nature  of 
this  bargain  implies,  that  neither  of  theia 
are  privileged  to  difmifs  the  other  without 
a  juft  caufe.  In  many  parts  of  the  world, 
this  caufe  has  been  conllrued  to  be  a  mutual 
diflike  of  the  parties,  and  a  mutual  confent 
of  feparation  ;  in  others  it  is  barrennefs  of 
the  woman.  In  moft  places  of  Europe,  no 
caufe  has  been  deemed  valid,  except  adultery 
and  impotence.  The  French  have  reckoned 
inequality  of  rank  and  fortune,  a  fufficient 
caufe  of  divorce ;  as  if  the  laws  of  heaven 
were  regulated  by  the  number  of  lewis  d*ors, 
or  the  title  beftowed  by  a  prince.  The 
Turks,  in  direGt  oppofition  to  this  cuftom, 
take  wives  from  their  own  flaves,  and  never 
fuppofe  that  difference  of.  condition  can 
interfere  with  happinefs,  or  be  the  caufe  of 
feparation.   Several  of  the  primitive  councils 
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|njoined  a  'huffcan^,  fdir  the  falvation  bf  his  x^Vel' 
foul,  and  ori  pain  bf  fpiritiial  cehfure,  to  <J'r\J 
piit  away  his  iadulterbu^  wife:  The  council 
bf  Tretit,  of  a  widely  different  bjiinibii,  hot 
only  decreted  that  the  marriagid-bbnd  Was 
indiflbliible,  but  alfd  pronounced  an  Aha^ 
them'a  agairift  dl  whd  fhould  prefume  to 
think,  that  dffairs  relating  to  marriage  irere 
cognizable  in  iirfy  other  thaii  all  ecclefiaftical 
cburt* ;  riotwithftiriding  this;  the  Pope,  \vhb 
freqiJently  airrdgated  to  himfelf  a  power  of^ 
trampling  oh  all  the  la\irs  of  heaven  and 
earth,  frequently  diffolvfed  marriages  either 
with  or  without  caufe;  wheh  it  fiiite'd  hist 
intereft,  dr  the  jJarties  \^cre  able  tb  give  him 
a  handfdnie  rewatd  •  while  the  podl:  plain- 
tiff coiild  not  be  admitted  to  a  hearing,  at 
the  chair  of  hint  whd  ftyles  hiiriMf  /ervant 
^ffervantsi 

English  lawyers,  ever  fond  df  verbofity 
and  endlefs  diftinftidns,  have  di^;^ided  di- 


*  Tl  18  rciharkabie  that  the  cbuncil  of  Trent  did  riot  iflbe  this  decree 
08  their  own  opinion^  or  as  the  mandate  of  thefctipture*  but  faid  it  was 
the  decree  of  diir  original  progenitor  Adam,  who  had  likewife  or-^ 
dfiined,  that  only  one  man  dtid  otih  woihan  fliould  b£  jbifted  together, 
lii  what  archives  did  the  reverend  fathers  fixld  this  decreed  They  muft 
ki^e  beefi  exdelleui  antiquarians  ! 

Vat.  Mi  B  b  b  vorcej 
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^5^rr^*  vorces  into  two  kinds ;   the  firft,  Avhen  the 

K^ryyo  party  is  divorced  from  bed  and  boa.rd,  but 
not  allowed  to  marry  again;  the  fecond, 
when  he  or  {he  is  divorced  or  loofened  from 
the  chains  of  matrimony,  qtnd  allowed  to 
marry  again  at  pleafure :  ^but  neither  of 
thefe  kind  of  divorces  can  be  , obtained  by 
any  other  means  than  a  proof  of  adultery. 
Milton,  and  feveral  other  writers  who  fol- 
lowed him,  galled  by  the  iridifToluble  chain 
which  they  thought  themfelves  intitled  to 
break,  have  endeavoured,  by  a  variety  of 

.  arguments,  to  Ihew,    that  equity,    natural 

juftice,  and  found  policy,  all  diftate,  thai 
the  matrimonial  compafci  ought  to  be  dif- 

;  folved    from    a    variety    of   other    caufes 

befides  adultery.  The  Icgiflature  has,  how- 
ever, hitherto  taken  no  notice  of  thefe  ar- 
guments. When  philofophy  and  reafon  have 
Jtili farther  enlightened  the  human  mind ^th^ 
may  perhaps  undergo  a  fcrutiny,  and  from 
that  fcrutiny,  fame  new  regulations  may 
arife. 

Pptr«rof  jj^  j-y^g  ^^^  uncultivated  ftates  of  for 
fomt-  ciety,  we  have  feen  tliat  the  power  of  divorce 
udTn'ihc  ^^  Placed  in  the  hufband  ;  in  civil  foeiety,  it 
wives,      is  veiled  in  the  law ;  but  in  fome  ftates  it 

2  appears 
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appears  to  have  been  occupied  by,  and  in  ^^^^J^ 
Others  formerly  vefted  in,  the  women.  Jofe- 
phus  tell  us,  that  Salome,  lifter  to  Herod 
the  Great,  was  the  firft  who  took  upon  her 
to  repudiate  her  hufband,  and  that  her  exam- 
ple was  foon  followed  by  many  others ;  this 
we  may  ^Ifo  learn  from  Juvenal,  who  fays. 

While  the  laft  wedding-feaft  is  fcarcely  o'er. 
And  garlands  hang  yet  green  upon  the  door; 
So  ftill  the  reck  ning  rifes,  and  appears 
In  total  fum>  eight  hufbands  in  five  years* 

And  of  Martial,  who  declares  that. 

Within  the  fpacfe  of  thirty  days  were  led  , 
Ten  hufbands  gay,  to  Thelefina's  bed. 

Among  the  Cherokees,  the  women  ate  fai4 
to  marry  as  many  hufbands  as  they  think 
proper,  and  to  change  and  divorce  them  at 
pleafure ;  a  cuftom,  which  with  little  varia- 
tion, we  have  already  feen  praftifed  by  the 
Vpmen  of  fev€ral  other  countries. 
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e  H  A  p.    XXVIII, 

Whfi  feme,  Subjcdi  continued. 

^jSvtn!  nPHOUQH  wc  have  fepn  in  the  cpurfe 
'C/'yNj  A  of  our  enquiry,  that  the  ideas  of  the 
ipa(rimoniaI  cpmpaft,  and  pf  the  duties  an4 
,  privileges  pf  the  parties  entering  into  it,  have 
beep  yery  different  in  different  peripds,  and 
aipong  different  people ;  yet^  as  any  regu? 
lation  of  the  commerce  between  the  fexcs 
is  better  than  a  vague  and  undetermineci 
commerce^  every  well  governed  flate  has 
foljcitoufly  endi^avpurpd  either  to  promote 
t&at  kjnd  pf  matrimony  already  in  ufe,  or 
to  reftify*  its  errors,  and  model  it  in  a  nev^ 
^nd  bftt?;r  maijngr^ 

In  fome  countries  matrimony  was  con-r 
fidered  as  an  almofl  indifpepfible  obligation 
Vpon  the  fair  fex,  hence  the  IfraeiitiCb  dam-; 
fels  bewailed  their  virginity,  vhen  death 
was  likely  to  fnatch  them  from  the  world  in 
their  virgin  ftate;  but  they  were  not  the 
pnlf.  woinen  who  reckpneci  perpetual  vir- 
ginity a  misfortune.    The  ancient  Perfians 

wer^ 
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«i?cre  of  opinion,  that  matrimony  was  fo 
effentially  ncceffary,  thatfuch  of  either  fex 
as  died  fingle  muft  infallibly  be  unhappy  in 
the  next  world.  This  opinion  gave  birth  to 
the  moft  lingular  cuftom  we  meet  with  in 
hiftory.  When  any  one  died  unmarried,  a 
relation,  or,  in  defauh  of  fuch,  a  perfon 
hired  for  the  purpofe,  was  folemnfy  married 
to  the  deceafed,  as  foon  ^s  it  could  conveni- 
ently be  done  after  death,  as  the  only  re-r, 
compencc  now  left  fpr  haiving  negle£le4 
it  in  life, 

RiDicuxous  as  a  marriage  of  this  kincl 
muft  be  when  viewed  in  the  eye  of  reafon, 
the  two  following  inftances  are,  perhaps,  ftill 
more  fo,  and  fhew  what  follies  mankind  may 
be  led  into  by  ignorance  and  vanity.  The 
Canadians,  before  they  ufe  their  fein,  or 
great  pet,  marry,  it  to  two  young  virgins; 
and  having  preparekJ  a  marriage-feaft,  while 
they  are  regaling  themfelves  with  it,  place 
the  fein  between  the  brides,  tell  it  what  ho^ 
nour  ^they  have  conferred  on  it,  exhort  it  to 
be  grateful,  and  take  them  plenty  of'  fifli ; 
and  further,  to  induce  it  to  comply  with 
their  wiflies,.they  make  fome  prefents  to  th^: 
fathers,  pf  the  damfels,  to  whom  they  have 
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xxvm:  P^^^^  ^^*  ^^  promife  them  more,  that  in, 
vyvN-^  tereft,  as  well  as  gratitude,  may  confpirc  to 
make  it  perform  its  duty.  The  Doge  of 
Venice  is  annually  married  to  the  fea;  the 
ceremony  is  performed  with  great  pomp  and 
folemnity ;  the  Doge  drops  a  gold  ring  from 
the  ftern  of  his  Ihip,  and  fays,  "  We  cfpoufe 
^'  thee,  O  fea!  in  fign  of  our  perpetual  do? 
*^  minion  over  thee/' 

* 
The  Turks  of  this  prefent  period  at  Con? 
ftantitiople,  reckoning  the  firft  great  Gom- 
rtiand,  "  increafe  and  multiply,"  the  moft 
xieceifary  of  all  others,  entertain  the  fame 
opinion  of  virginity  as  the  Periians,  though 
they  take  no  fuch  ridiculous  methods  of  en- 
deavouring to  obviate  the  effe£is  of  it  on 
their  future  happinefs.  «  Every  woman," 
fay  they,  ^*  was  made  to  have  as  many 
**  children  as  (he  can,  {he,  therefore,  who 
"  dies  iinmarried,  dies  in  ftate  of  repro- 
"  bation/':  Virginity  was  likewife  reckoned 
a  misfortune  and  difgrace  by  the  Greek 
women;  Sophocles  introduc€;S  Eleftra  be- 
wailing her  hard  fate  in  not  being  married ; 
and  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  b^itig  an- 
gry with  his  daughter  fof-diflifading  him 
from  going  to  meet  Orates,   gov^rnttr  of 

Sardis, 
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Sardis,  threatens  her^  that  ftiould  he  return  ^^via 
in  fafety,  he  would  defer  giyc^  her  in  roar*-  u^^r^ 
riage  for  a  long  time.  But  this  f(imaie  dif- 
like  to  living  fingle,  has  not  been  peculiar 
to  any  period  or  people,  it  has  uiniverfally 
prevailed  among  the  fex^  In  many  nations, 
taws  have  been*  promulgated  to  prompt  the 
men  to  enter  into  .matrimony,  to  prompt 
the  ^»oiaen  none  have  ever  been  needed* 
"  Young  women,'^  fays  the  celebrated  Mon  • 
te£^aiftu,  ^*  who  are; condlufted  by  marriage 
*'  .alone  to  liberty  and  pdeafute,  have  fuffi- 
"  dent  inducements  to  lead  them  on  to 
'*  that  ftate ;  it  is  the  yoang  men  that  want 
"  to  be  encouraged*" . 

> 

A  VARIETY   of  encoutafifements    have  ^^*'*°^" 
ftccordingly  ^bajpn  offered  by  the  wifeftlegif-  raged  by 
k-tors  ta  ter^pt  young  men  into  matrimony ; 
but  left  thefe. Should  not  be  fufficient,  difa- 
greeablc  circumftances,  and   even  punifh- 
ments,  have  been  alfo  annexed  to  the  ftate 
6f  a  batchelor*     The  Lacedemonians  were 
tiot  Ottly  fevere  againft  thofe  who  abflained  , 
from,  but  alfo  againft  thofe  who  deferred, 
entering  into  the  conjugal  ftate.     No  man 
among  them  could  liv^  fingle  beyond  the 
time  appointed  by  the  laws  of  his  country, 

without 
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•  •    •  < 

c  H  A  i*.  ^ithotii  iixtiirring  fcveral  penakiefs.  Old 
^yr>r>J)  batchelors  were  obliged  otite  every  winter 
to  run  naked  round'  the  market-placej  fing- 
ing  a  fong  \^hich  was  expreffive  of  their 
trrime,  a«d  expoFed  them  to  ridicule.  They 
were  excluded  froifl  tht  gamesr  where  thd 
Sp&rtan  vitginsj  siceording  to  the  cuftoiD  of 
their  country,  danced  naked:  On  a  cfertaini 
folemnity,  the  women,  in  revenge  for  thtf 
contempti  which  was  fliewn  them;  were  al- 
lowed to  drag  theie  defprfers  of  matrhnphy 
rourtd  an  altary  beatingf  them  411  the  time 
with  their  fifts  j  and  laftiy;  they  were  de- 
i)rived  of  all  that  honour  and  refpefl:  whiclr 
the  young  men  6f  Greece  were  obliged  to^ 
pay  to  their  feniors.  One  of  their  old  cap- 
tains coming  into  an  affembly,  when  he  ex- 

« 

pe6led  that  a  yoHrtg  maiii  by  wh^oWi  he  flood 
^ouM  have  rifch  to  give  him  hh  feat,  re- 
ceived thk  rebqke  froiri  him  j  *•  Sit,  you 
^'  miifl:  not  expc^l  thafi  honour  from  me,; 
*^  being  young,  which  cannot  be  returned 
^'  to  me  by  a  child  of  yours  when  I  anJ 
^''  old."  In  Athdns  there  was  a  law  ordain- 
ing, that  public  offee^  ihould  not  be  givei^ 
to  any  but  fudh'  as  were  married;  and  had 
thildren;  this  law  did  iiiot  only  prompfc 
the  men  to  marry,  but  gave  tbe  ilate  a 

kind 
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kind  of  fedurky  for  thciir  gbdd  bfehavioUr  iii  %^yJi: 
their  wives  and  children.    A  law  fdmething  ^-orsj 
fimilar  to  this  tidw  eJcift^  in   Switzerland^ 
.where  rtd  hitcheldr  can  hol4  ftny  luerati^* 
icnipldynieiM:^   : 

.  :T«fe  Ji^w^  #et€  bif  <iiiirii6rii  diat  riiarnnge  ^ne""'*; 
5ij?aiJ  »n,  jridifpcnfible  duty  implied  in  thfe  by  aii  o^ 
\rord$»    ♦'  incrieafe  aiid  ihultiply :"   A  ttiaik  *''",**!' 
Ibpfcfprci  .\i^h0  aid  liat  marry  at  iJi*  beforie  tutiu 
ifee  ag$  of  twenty,  \y»s  <5Qnfidfered  as  afccef* 
fary  to  ^Very  irregiilatity  which  th^  youn^ 
Vonlctl  for  vraM  0f  hiifliarjdls    might  bi^ 
tempted  td  eothmit;  Jtnd  hence  there  is  a, 
proverb  in  the  Talnlud  \  *'  Who  is  he.  that 
"  proftitutes  his  daughtfef  j  but  he  ivho  keeps 
"  her  too  long  unmariried j  br  gives  hfer  to  art 
*'old  mani"    Among  the  andient  Pcrfiansj 
though  there  was  tio  pofitivo  Jaw  for  the 
encouragement  of  liiatrimoriyi    yet.  their 
kings  frequently  prOpOfed  atmual  prices  as 
a  reward  tO  thofe  who  wete  fathers  of  the 
greateft  number  of  childrem 

Im  the  code  of  Hindoo  laws^  jufiiee, 

<!quityj  and  good  faith^  are  every  where 

ftrongly  incukated;    but  of  fO  great  im^ 

portance  did    the  iegiflatoi*   reckon  maf* 

Vol*  lu  Gee  riages, 
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xxvtii!'  "^g^**  ^^^  h^  ^ven  difpenfed  with  good  faith 
and  veracity,  in 'order  to  promote  them. 
If  a,^  marriage,"    fay  the  Pundits,  "  for 
any  perfon  be  obtaifted  by  falfe  witneffey, 
•*  fuch  falfehood  may  be  told  upon  the  day 
•*  of  celebrating   the  marriage,   if  on  that 
•*  day  the  marriage  is  liable  to  be  incom-' 
•*  plete,  for  want  of  giving  certain  articles*. 
*•  At  that  time,  if  three  or  four  falfehood^ 
•*  be  afferted,  it  doei*  not  fignify.    Or  if  on 
the  day  of  marriage,  a  man^  pfomifes  t6 
give  his  daughter  many  ornaments^  and 
♦*  is  not  able  to  give  them,  fuch  faliehoocb 
•*  as  thefe,  if  told  to  promote  a  marriage, 
•*  are  allowable.^ 

While  the  Romans  retained  their  pri- 
mitive fimplicity  and  integrity,  no  lawd 
Were  requifite  to  encourage  their  young  men 
to  marry;  when  they  became  debauched 
with  the  love  of  pleafure^  and  expenfivc 
in  the  purfuit  of  it ;  when  their  wives  re- 
quired immenfe  fums  to  uphold  their  extra** 
vagance,  and  their  children  fcarccly  lefs  to 
give  them  a  proper  education,  neither  threat- 
enings  nor  encouragements  could  fometimes 
prevail  on  them  to  enter  into  that  (late.  In 
no  country  was  there  ever ;  a .  legiflature 
more  forward  in  attempting  to  encourage 

matrimony 
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matrimony,  in  none  were  the  fubjefts  ever  ^xvial 
lefs  forward  in  feconding  thefe  attempts. 


Ur>rsJ 


As  foon  as  luxury  and  expence  had  be- 
gun to  frighten,  and  licentious  pleafures  to 
decoy  the  Roman  citizens  from  marriage, 
to  counterbalance  theie,  it  was  thought  ne- 
ceflary  to  deny  fuch  men  as  had  not  entered 
into  that  alliance  the  privilege  of  giving  evi- 
dence in  courts  of  juftice ;  and  the  firft 
queftion  afked  by  the  judge  was,  Upon  your 
faith,  have  you  a  wife,  wjiereby  you  may 
have  children  ?  If  he  anfwered  in  the  nega- 
tive, his  evidence  was  refufed.  And  fo  in- 
lent  were  the  Roman  confuls  Mone  time 
upon  multiplying  their  citizens,  that  they 
extorted  from  all  the  men  an  oath,  that 
they  would  not  marry  with  any  other  view 
than  that  of  increafing  the  fubjefts  of  the 
republic,  and  that  whoever  had  a  barren 
wife  (hould  put  her  away  and  marry  ano- 
ther. But  the  men,  who  had  other  oppor- 
tunities of  fatisfying  their  appetites  than 
that  of  marriage,  continued  ftill  fond  of 
-celibacy,  which  obliged  the  cenfors,  up- 
on finding  that  population  was  decreafing, 
to  extort  another  oath  from  them,  that  they 
would  flaarry  with  all  convenient  fpeed. 

C  c  c  2  A$ 
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^xS^viiii'       ^^  *^  WiliBaOinly  h«ppeq«  that  oarisw  «» 
vTW    ported  by  pom|>ulfiQn  are  bat  ill  obferved^ 
unlefs  th?  fg^me  compulfatory  power  alfo 
enforces  <>b€<Jjeiice  to  them*     Thefe  impo- 
ied  upon  the  Rofuans  had'  but  Uttlt?  cQeEl ; 
to  remedy  which,  pew  honours  were  heaped 
ypon  the  married,  and  ^nes  and  punilh. 
inents  were  laid  upon  the  batchelors*     It 
was  ords^ined^   That  fuch  of  the  plebeians 
M  had  wives,  (hould  have  a  more  honour-* 
«ble  place  in  the  theatres  than  fuch  as  had 
pone ;  that  the  married  magiftrates  and  pa- 
tricians {hould  hav^  the  precedency  of  foch 
of  the  fame  rank  as  were  un^iaarded ;  and 
that  the  fines  which  had  been  firft  kvied  by 
Camillusr  and  Poftbumus  uppp  b^^t^h^Ior^^ 
(hould  be  again  c^^^ed^ 

Whi^N  Julias  Capfar  hftd  Aibdued  all  hi* 
i^ompetitoTs,  and  moll  pf  the  foreign  nations 
which  m^de  war  ^ainft  hiiBe  he  £G>uAd  thai; 
fo  many  Romaqs  ^d  been  deftroy^  ip  the 
quarrels  in  which  he  had  epgag^d  thema  that, 
to  repair  the  lofs,  he  promif^^  rewards  to 
fathers  of  families,  ^nd  fofb^^llRomam 
who  were  above  twenty ,  and  under  forry 
years  of  age,  to  go  out  of  their  native 
country,    /kugu^us,  his  fcMpc^ffoTi  tp  check 

thq 
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the  dc&anchery  of  the  Roman  youth,  laid  xxvuf/ 
heavy  taxes  upon  fuch  %s  continued  unmar*  v^w 
ried  after  »  certain  age,  and  encouraged 
with  great  rewards  the  procreation  of  law* 
ful  children,     SoniQ  years   afterward,    the 
Rbman  knights  having  preflingly  petitioned 
him,    that  he  would  relax  the  feverity  of 
that  law,  he  ordered  thejr  whole  body  to 
^ffeml^le  before  him,    and  the  married  and 
unmarried  to  arrange  then^felves  in  two  fe^^ 
parate  parties,  when,  obferving  the  unmar^ 
ried  to   be  the  moft   numerous,    he  firft 
addrefffed  thofe  who  had  complied  with  his 
law,    telling  them,  That  they   alone   had 
ferved  the  purpofes  of  nature  and  of  foci-^ 
ety.    That  the  human  race  was  created  mal« 
and  female  to  prevent  the  extinflion  of  the 
fpecies ;    and  that  marriage  was  contrived 
as  the  tnoft  proper  method  of  renewing 
the  children  of  that  fpecies.     He  added 
that  they  alone  deferved  the  name  of  men 
and  of  fathers,    and  that  he  would  prefer 
them  to  fuch  offices  ^s  they  might  tranfmit 
to  their  pofterity.     Then  turning  to  the 
batchelofs,  he  told  them,  That  he  knew  not 
by  what  name  to  call  them,    Not  by  that  of 
men,  for  they  had  done  nothing  that  was 
ismnly*    Not  by  that  of  citizens,  fince  the 

city 
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^^xxviu,  ^"y  might  pcrifti  for  them.  Nor  by  that 
v^vx^  of  RomahSj  for  they  fcemed  determined 
to  let  the  race  and  name  become  extin3. 
But  by  whatever  name  he  called  them, 
their  crime,  he  faid,  equalled  all  other 
crimes  put  together,  for  they  were  guilty 
of  murder,  in  not  fuffering  thofe  to  be 
born  who  (hould  proceed  from  them.  Of  im^ 
piety,  in  abolifhing  the  names  and  honours 
of  their  fathers  and  anceflors.  Of  facri- 
lege,  in  deftroying  their  fpecies,  and  humao 
nature,  which  owed  its  original  to  the  gods, 
and  was  confecrated  to  them  ;  that  by  lead* 
ing  a  fingle  life  they  overturned,  as  far  as 
in  them  lay,  the  temples  and  altars  of  the 
gods ;  diffolved  the  government  by  difobeyr 
ing  its  laws;  betrayed  their  country  by 
making  it  barren.  Having  ended  his  fpeech, 
he  doubled  the  rewards  and  privileges  of 
fuch  as  had  children,  and  laid  a  heavy  fine 
on  all  unmarried  perfons^  by  reviving  th^ 
Popsean  law^ 

Though  by  this  law  all  the  males  above 
a  certain  age  were  immediately  obliged  to 
marry  under  a  fevere  penalty,  Auguftus 
allowed  them  the  fpace  of  a  full  year  to 
comply  with  its  demands.    But  fuch  wa^ 

the 
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the  backwardnefs  to  xnatriinony,  and  per*  xxv^il'/ 
verfity  of  the  Roman  knights,  and  others,  onrv» 
that  every  pofiible  method  was  taken  to 
evade  the  penalty  inftiftcd  upon  them,  and 
feme  of  them  even  married  children  in  the 
cradle  for  that  purpofe.  Thus  fulfilling  the 
letter,  they  avoided  the  fpirit  of  the  law,  and 
though  a6^ually  married,  had  no  reftraint 
tipon  their  licentioufnefs,  nor  any  encum« 
brance  by  the  expence  of  a  family* 

w 

Siicn  were  the  methods  the  Romans 
Ivere  obliged  to  make  ufe  of,  in  order  to 
prevent  matrimony  from  falling  almoft  into 
difufe.  Among  other  nations,  fcarcely  any 
thing  compulfatory  has  been  attempted- 
It  has  generally  been  thought  fufficient,  to 
ftain  with  fome  degree  of  infamy  and  dif-» 
honour,  all  kinds  of  illicit  connexion  be- 
tween the  fcxes,  to  make  the  way  to  the 
enjoyment  of  lawful  love  as  eafy  and  ac- 
ceffibie  as  poflible,  and  to  trull  the  reft  to 
nature.  Id  this  laft  refpeft,  the  Englifli  legif- 
laturc  has  afled  contrary  to  thfe  common 
opinion  of  mankind,  and  thrown  a  variety 
of  obflacles  in  the  way  that  leads  to  matri- 
Itiony.  Obftacles  which  have  been  loudly 
complained  of,    and  which  the  houfe  of 

commonf 
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CHAP,  editimofis  has  atWmpited j  but  atteihpted  iil 
^^y^r\j  ^^^^  ^^  remove ;  the  bill  whkh  had  paffed 
in  that  houfe  being  negatived  in  th«  houfe 
of  lords.  Without  much  of  the  fpirit  of 
prophecy,  we  may,  however^  venture  td 
predi£^^  that  the  time  will  foon  come,  when 
the  intercft  of  the  public  will  triumph  ovef 
the  pride  of  rank  and  opulence^  By  n^j 
ture,  all  mankind  are  equah  The  fiat  of 
it  crowned  head  creates  ati  artificial  difiinc^^ 
tion.  Let  that  diftindiori  be  confiifed  id 
operate  on  thirds  that  ate  artificia!;  good 
policy  di6lates,  that  it  fhould  not  be  allowed 
to  operate  on  thofe  that  are  naturals 

Reguktf.       ^g  every  rctfuladoft  of  th€  commerce 
tena  to    between  the  fexes  is  intended  to  promote 
*^^^i^  popubtiort,  fo  evef^y  wife  Icgiflaiure,  not 
m.         folely  contented  with  encouraging^  or  evert 
enforcing  matrimony^  has  likewife  endea- 
voured to  correfl  all  thofe  errors  aftd  abufes 
which  fruftrate  (he  main  intention  of  it,  and 
to  oblige  the  feXes  to  join  themfelves  toge- 
ther in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  tend  to  the 
inereafe  and  mtijltipKcatioti  of  their  fpecies  f 
thus  the  Jewifh  law  forbad  eumicfhs  to  marry^ 
Lycurgus  enjoined  the  coupling  together 
4Df  fuch  men  and  women  as  were  {Irong  and 

iieahhfuf/ 
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Jiealthfiil,  and  gave  a  liberty  of  pfofecuting  ^^^  ^  *": 
fuch  men  as  did  not  marry  at  all,  as  defer?  Chr\j' 
red  marrying  till  they  were  too  old,  or  mar-? 
ried  improperly.  Thus  in  Rome,  it  was 
.ordained,  that  no  woman  under  fifty  fliould 
marry  a  man  above  fixty,  and  that  no  mart 
abave  fixty  (houid  marry  a  woman  iteho  was 
not  like  himfelf  far  advanced  in  lifej  At 
Geneva,  a  woman  of  forty  is  not  fuffered  td 
marry  a  man  ten  years  younger  than  her* 
|(plf,  if  above  forty,  the  ttian  jnuft.  not/  be 
more  than  five  yeai;s  younger ;  iand  when  a 
man  arrives  at  the  age  of  fixty,  he  is  pro- 
hibitetji  fr&m  niarrying  a  woman  who  is 
under  thirty.  Laws  of  this  kind,  though 
pointed  out  by  nature,  and  though  evidently 
fending  tQ  promote  the  end  and  defign  of 
matrimony,  are  in .  other  ftates  of  the  mo- 
dern wprld,  fcarcely^  if  at  all,  attended  to. 

If  whkt  has  been  advanced  by  naturafifl:s  f^nfangu- 
jbe  truie,  that  croffmg  the  breed,  eithe^r  of  anir  dcgrc«  of 
itialspr  vegetables,  tend«  greatly  to  improve  '■  ^""^^^^ 
their  ftrength  And  vigour;  then  it  will  follow,  not  accu.. 
that  perhaps  th^  faiiie  reafons  have  prortipted  '"'"^'y 
wife  legiflators,  to  interdift  the  nlarmgfe?  of 
pear  kindred  with  one  atiother.    AniOiig  the 
Jews,  thp  degr,ees  of  cdrifanguinity,  within 
Vol.  li,  D  d  d  which 
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xxVtiwl  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  tawFul  to  marry,  were  accu- 
^^/v\>  rately  marked  by  the  code  of  Mofes^  Among 
other  ancient  nations  the  affair  was  fubjcft 
to  much  variation*  The  Egyptians  were 
allowed  to  marry  their  fiflers.  The  Scy^ 
thians  not  only  to  marry  their  fillers,  but 
even  their  mothers  and  grandmothers.  The 
Medes  and  Perfians  married  their  owa 
daughters  and  fifters ;  and  among  the  Tar- 
tars, a  man  might  marry  fats  daughter,  but 
a  mother  might  ncA  marry  her  fon.  Among 
the  Huns,  men,  without  ^he  leaft  regard 
to  confanguinity,  married  whoever  they 
pleafed.  Sons. even  married  the  widows  of 
their  fathers,  a  pra6lice  derived,  perhaps, 
from  remote  antiquity ;  for  Abfalom  went 
in  to  the  wives  of  his  father  David,  when 
he  rebelled  againd  him.  Among .  the  Ara^ 
bians,  when  a  father  left  one  or  mqrc  widows, 
the  fons  often  married  them,  provided  they 
were  not  their  own  mothers  ;  and  marrying 
the  widow  of  a.  deceafed  brother  is  ftill  cufto« 
mary  in  fome  parts  of  Tartary,  The  Drufea 
of  mount  Libanus  marry  their  own  daught- 
ers. In  Peru,  the  Inca,  or  king,  was  obliged 
to  marry  his  el  deft  fitter ;  if  he  had  no  fitter, 
he  w^as  to  rnarjy  his  nearett  female  relation^ 
In  Otahqite,  their  young  king  was  defigne4 
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^s  a  hufband  to  his  fiftcr^  when  the  became  c  h  a  f. 

XXVIIf. 

itiarnageable.     At  Athens,    a  man  might  .^vnj 
inatry  the  filler  of  his  father,  but  not  of  his 
toother*  And  in  France^  during  the  fifteenth 
tentury,  the  celebrated  Count  D^Armagnac 
Was  publicly  married  to  his  own  fifter^ 

The  advantages  arifing  From  croiTing  ^e 
breed  of  men,  as  well  as  other  animals,  in 
order  to  prefefve  the  fpecics  from  degenerat- 
ing, muft  have  been  the  refalt  of  experience 
and  obfervation  i  it  would  therefore  be  long 
before  they  were  attended  to ;  and  hence, 
though  Mofes,  who  was  infpired  by  the  Di^ 
vinity,  appears  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  them,  the  othet  nations,  whom  we 
have  mentioned^  /  xvere  not }  and,  confe- 
t^uentlyi,  long  indulged  themfelves  in  marry- 
ibg  as  inclination.,  or  convenience,  ditlated. 
^ut  another  political  reafon  may  be  given, 
why  the  marriage  of  near  kindred  was  pro- 
feibited.  Before  mankind  were  thoroughly 
tivilized,  and  brought  under  the  govern- 
teenl  o^f  laws,  families  ^were  frequently  at 
^*^ar  with  ofie  another;  either  on  account 
'of  property,  which  was  then  unfettled,  or 
from  their  natural  inclination  to  rapine  and 
plunder.    In  this  ftate^  every  acquifition  of 

Ddd  2  ftrength 
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xxviii  ftr^"g^K  to  a  family;  was  ah  addition  to  iti 
yv>^  fecunty;  ludead;  therefore^  of  marrying  in 
his  dwn  family,  ot  among  his  bwn  kindred^ 
vho  were  already*  in  his  intereft,  a  man 
wouldj  from  motives  of  policy,  rather  with 
to  take  a  wife  from  a  neighbouring  family^ 
ia^nd  by  that  mieans  bring  it  into  an  alliance 
with  his,  a  circurhftarice  which  would  tetid 
greatly  to  the  fecurity  of  both ;  and  hence 
the  praftice  of  marrying  kindred  would  fall 
into  difufe;  This  conjefture  feems  ftrongly 
fupportfed  by  the  praflice .  of  the  ancient 
Germans  \  they  did  not  allow  a  plurality  of 
wivies  to  any  biit  their  kings  and  chiefsj 
whom  on  the  contrary  they  folicited  to  marry 
feveral,  to  connect  them  in  fricndfhip  with 
^he  neighbouring  potentates* 

But  befides  thefe,  and  other  political 
Veafons  that  might  be  given  againft  near 
Itindred  and  relations  intermarrying  with 
each  other^  there  arfe  alfo  natural  r^afoni 
that  ftrongly  couhtiersfl  futh  alliances.  The 
Carriage  of  a  father  with  his  daughter 
V^ould,  in  ktiofl  cafes^  be  prepofterous :  as 
the  huft)and  Would  generally  be  paft  the  agd 
0f  propagati'oh  long  before  his  wife.  The 
inarriage  of  a  fon  to  his  mother^  befides 

being 
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feeing^  liable  to  the  fame  obje£lion  of  iite^ua-  chap. 
lity  of  age,  would  like  Wife  confound  the  ^^wi 
nature  of  things  ;  as  the  fon  ought  to  have 
an  unlimited  refpeft  for  his  mother^  and  the 
wife  an  unlimited  rcfpeft  for  her  hufband* 
But  though  fimilar  reafons  do  not  militate 
againft  the  marriage  of  brothers  and  fillers 
■^ith  each  othet^  yet  nature  herfelf  feems 
here  to  have  intcrpofed  her  authority ;  fhe 
feems  not  to  have  given  to  brothers  and 
lifters,  and  Other  near  relations,  the  fame 
power  of  raifing  the  paflions  and  emotions 
i6f  love  in  each  other,  as  (he  has  given  to 
thofe  who  are  lefs  known^  and  mowife  re^ 
lated.  The  emotions^  which  pafs  between 
a  brother  and  a  fiftei",  are  friendfhip ;  in  the 
fame  cirtumftances,  between  a  young  maii 
and  woman,  not  related  to  each  othef^ 
they  would  be  lovcb 

0 

WiTii  refpeft  to  the  prohibitions,  coil*- 
fceming  the  marriage  of  relations  to  each 
other,  it  is  a  thing  extremely  delicate  to  fix 
exaSly  the  point  at  which  the  laws  of  na- 
ture ftopw  The  greater  part  of  civilized 
nations  feem,  in  this  refpe6l,  not  to  have 
difieried  widely  from  the  dire6tions  of  Mofes, 
The  Chriftian  world  has  been  entirely  go* 

vcrned 
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xxviu  V^Trted  by  the  rales  of  that  lawgiver,  ciccepl 
i^-v-vj  in  fomt  periods,  Virhen  a  fpirit  of  greateif 
libcrtinifm  broke  through  the  reftraint>  or  a 
fpirit  of  miilaken  fan£lity  extended  it  ftill 
Wider^  In  a  council,  hfeld  by  pope  Hono* 
Hus^  in  the  year  ii26>  marriages  were  pro* 
fcribed  between  all  relations,  till  after  the 
feventh  generation;  and  all  who  married 
within  that  degree,  were  ordered  to  put 
away  their  wives*  Innocent  the  III.  reduted 
the  fevert  generatibils  down  to  four,  and  the 
reafons  he  Affigrtt&d  for  doiftg  fo,  are  a  ftrik* 
ing  pifture  of  thefe  times^  "  There  are,* 
faid  he^  **  four  ifelements,  and  four  humouri 
in/  a  UtiAns  bbdy^  therefore  he  Ihall  not 
mftrry  till  after  the  fourth  gefteration/'  In 
the  council  of  Trent,  it  was  propbfed,  to 
give  liberty  of  marrying  fooner  thah  aftef 
the  fourth  generation ;  but  the  propofal  was 
thrown  out  by  a  majority*  Such  were  the 
laws  impofed  by  the  Romifh  church  upon 
mankind ;  but  in  thefe,  and  all  other  cafes^ 
the  head  of  it  referved  to  himfelf  ^  power  oiT 
difpenfing  with  tl^m,  and  like  the  Engiifh^ 
who  allow  nobody  to  abufe  their  kings  but 
themfeK^s,  he  and  his  clergy  would  not  iuf- 
fer  any  but  themfclves  to  infringe  the  laws 
of  the  Pentatfench>  orihe  Gofpel. 

££SiJ>£i; 
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Besides  the  reftriftions  kid  upon  mar- 
riage by  confanguinity  and  politics,  there 
ure  others  arifing  from  religion.  By  the  ^xu 
cicnt  law  of  Britain,  a  Qhriftian  of  cither  fex 
who  married  a  Jew,  was  to  be  burnt,  or 
buried  alive.  At  Geneva,  a  a^rriage  be^i 
tween  a  proteftant  and  a  Roman  catholic,  is 
null  and  void.  And  gimong  the  Turks,  a 
Chriftian  is  not  to  marry  one  of  the  difciples 
of  Mahomet,  if  he  does,  the  punifhment; 
ordained  by  their  law  is,  that  the  womari 
fliall  be  drowned,  and  the  man  have  the  Hr 
Jperty  of  chufjng  whether  he  will  be  impaled 
or  turn  Mahometan,  There  arie  others  again, 
which  feem  to  hav^  arifen  folely  from  whim 
and  caprice,  Such  were  thefe  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians ;  wJiQ  holding  fwine  in  the  utmoft 
abhorrence,  would  neither  allow  a  fwine- 
herd  to  enter  into  their  temple^,  nor  give 
their  daughters  to  him  in  marriage,  Such 
alfo  are  thofe  that  Brama  has  impofed  on  the 
Hindoos,  whereby  both  the  meij  and  wo-? 
men  of  every  particular  caft,  are  prohibited 
from  marrying  into  any  other  call.  Such 
are  thcffe,  which,  in  many  periods  and  counr 
tries,  h^ve  beeft  laid  upoij  the  clergy,  while 
the  Iraelitifh  laity  were  at  liberty  to  marry 
vhQm  (hey.  pleafed,  the  prieJSs  were  prohi-. 
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^^xxvin.  ^"y  "^^g^t  pcrifli  for  them.  Nor  by  that 
Ky^vyj  of  Romans^  for  they  fccmed  determined 
to  let  the  race  and  name  become  extinft^ 
But  by  whatever  name  he  called  them, 
their  crime,  he  faid,  equalled  all  other 
crimes  put  together,  for  they  were  guilty 
of  murder,  in  not  fuffering  thofe  to  be 
born  who  fhould  proceed  from  them.  Of  im* 
piety,  in  abolifhing  the  names  and  honours 
of  their  fathers  and  anceftors.  Of  facri- 
lege,  in  deftroying  their  fpecies,  and  human 
nature,  which  owed  its  original  to  the  gods, 
and  was  confecrated  to  >:hem  ;  that  by  lead- 
ing a  fingle  life  they  overturned,  as  far  as 
in  them  lay,  the  temples  and  altars  of  the 
gods ;  diffolved  the  government  by  difobeyr 
ing  its  laws;  betrayed  their  country  by 
making  it  barren.  Having  ended  his  fpeech, 
he  doubled  the  rewards  and  privileges  of 
fuch  as  had  children,  and  laid  a  heavy  fin« 
on  all  unmarried  perfons^  by  reviving  th^ 
Popaean  law. 

Though  by  this  law  all  the  males  above 
a  certain  age  were  immediately  obliged  to 
marry  under  a  feverc  penalty,  Augufius 
allowed  them  the  fpace  of  a  full  year  to 
comply  with  its  demands*    But  fuch  was 

the 
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the  backwardnefs  to  matriinony,  and  per*  ^xvuf* 
verfity  of  the  Roman  knights,  and  others,  onrv» 
that  every  poffible  method  was  taken  to 
evade  the  penalty  inflicted  upon  them,  and 
fome  of  them  even  married  children  in  the 
cradle  for  that  purpofe.  Thus  fulfilling  the 
letter,  they  avoided  the  fpirit  of  the  law,  and 
though  a6lually  married,  had  no  reftraint 
ttpon  their  licentioufnefs,  nor  anyencum« 
brance  by  the  expence  of  a  family^ 

So  oil  were  the  methods  the  Romans 
Ivere  obliged  to  make  ufe  of,  in  order  to 
prevent  matrimony  from  falling  alraoft  into 
difufe.  Among  other  nations,  fcarcely  any 
thing  compiilfatory  has  been  attempted* 
It  has  generally  been  thought  fufficient,  to 
ftain  with  fomfe  degree  of  infamy  and  dif-»  . 
honour,  all  kinds  of  illicit  connexion  be- 
tween the  fexes,  to  make  the  Way  to  the 
enjoyment  of  lawful  love  as  eafy  and  ac- 
ceflibie  as  poflible,  and  to  truft  the  reft  to 
nature.  In  this  laft  refpeS,  the  Englilh  legif- 
laturc  has  afled  contrary  to  thfe  common 
opinion  of  mankind,  and  thrown  a  variety 
of  obftacles  in  the  way  that  leads  to  matri- 
mony. Obftacles  which  have  been  loudly 
complained  of,    and  which  the  houfe  of 

commons 
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xxviil'  ^^^  P^^  fomeway  eXpreffive  of  that  abjefl 
onn-i  condition.  There  are,  however,  many  ex-* 
ceptions  to  this  general  rule,  and  the  mar-* 
riage  ceremonies  in  fome  countries  fecm  to 
have  been  contrived  with  no  other  view^ 
than  to  make  the  marriage  publicly  known^ 
by  exhibiting  fome  pompous  rites^  in  the 
prefence  of  a  great  number  of  witneflcs. 

Expref.         Over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and! 
trhat  the  'n  countries  peopled  by  European  colonies^ 
partict     tjjg  marriage  ceremony  expreffes  the  duty  of 
pea  from  the  parties,  the  intereft  they  {hould  have  in 
each  other,  yicw,  and  the  regard  th6y  ought  to  have  for 
the  happinefs  of  each  other.    And  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  the  €ountr)%  as  well  as  the 
particular  (lipulation^  of  the  matrimoniai 
bargain,  take  care  of  the  freedom  and  im- 
munities  of  the  woman,  and  will  neither 
fuffer  her  perfon  nor  property  to  be  abufed 
by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  fau{band*.    We 
have  already  fcen,  that  among  the  Jews, 
and  other  ancient  nations,  the  laws  fecuring 

*  The  RnlfijAs  wcte  farmatf  accQAooied  to  nfe  their  wives  with  the 
mod  rtlcntlcfs  irtcrity ;  to  remedy  which,  the  hulhaod  has  of  late  fab* 
jc€kd  hinlelf,  by  his  nuuriage  coDtni^  to  certain  penalties  if  k 
ttfcd  his  wife  ill,  cither  by  nannal  conc^ion,  whipping,  bosogt 
kicking,  or  fcratchins* 

9  citfer 
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either  the  perfons  or  property  of  married  xxvul 
women  were  but  few  and  weak,  and  that  w/vx> 
both  were  too  much  left  in  the  mercy  of  their 
hufbands.  The  fame  matrimonial  powers 
are  vefted  in  the  hufbands  of  the  Eaft  at  this 
day.  The  fubjeSs  of  the  Mogul,  who  marry 
as  many  wom^n  as  they  plcafe,  have  their 
wives  of  feveral  different  ranks,  and  may 
advance  any  of  them  to  one  of  the  higher 
ranks,  or  degrade  them  to  one  of  the  lower 
at  pleafure*  In  Rullia,  it  was  formerly  a 
part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  for  the  bride 
to  prefent  the  bridegroom  with  a  whip,  made 
with  her  own  hands,  in  token  of  fubjeflion. 
Among  the  favages  of  Canada,  a  ftrap,  a 
kettle,  and  a  faggot,  are  put  into  the  bride's 
apartment  as  fymbols  of  her  fubmiffion  and 
flavery.  On  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  the  bride 
folemnly  vpwa  love  and  conftancy,  whatever 
ufage  or  returns  (he  may  meet  with  from  her 
hufband.  Among  the  Tonquinefe,  when  the 
bride  arrives  at  the  houfe  of  the  bridegroom, 
ftie  immediately  goes  into  the  kitchen,  prof- 
trates  herfelf  on  the  floor,  arid  kifTes  the 
hearth.  In  Bornea,  Sumetra,  and  Java,  (be 
waits  at  the  door  with  a  pitcher  of  water^ 
and  on  the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom  wa(hes 
bis  feet.     To  thefe  inftahces  we  might  add 

-    E  e  c  2  many 
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^  H**  '■  many  others,  whei-e  tlic  marriage  ceremonies 
ryy^  are  cxpreffive  of  the  humble  condition  of 
the  wife ;  but  we  leave  the  ungrateful  ta(k, 
and  proceed  to  take  notice  of  fome  of  thofe, 
where,  on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom,  ihey 
exprefs  his  acknowledgment  of  liaving  at- 
tained fomething  which  be  efteexns,  values, 
pnd  wiftjes  to  cherifli  zxid  proteQ. 

ceremiv        -y^j,  cufioms  wc  havfi  juft  now  related, 
ihtw  the   are  only  to  be  met  wuh  among  ia.vages,   or 
"8"*"  »'  fuch  as  arc  but  a  few  degrees  removed  from 
to  ibcij   t:faat  flate.    Thofc  wc  no-w  proceed  to,  mark 
'"'''*•      a  people  either  contderjAly  removed  from 
ferocity  of  manners,  or  far  advanced  ia 
cultivation    and    poliicnefs.      Among   th^ 
ancient  Peruvians,  the  bridegroom  carried 
a  pair  of  ftioes  to  the  bride,  and  put  them 
upon  her  feet  with  his  own  hands.  At  Laos, 
the  marriage  ceremony  is  not  only  rational^ 
but  exprelfive  of  the  value  the  bridegrooni 
has  for  his  bride;  their  mutual  engagements 
are  attefled  by  two  witneffes,  felefl^d  from 
among  thofe  who  have  lived  the  longeft  and 
moft  lovingly  together.    In  Siam,  the  bride- 
makes  a  prefent  of  betelto  his  bride, 
noil  refpct^ful  manner.    In  Lapland, 
prefented  with  brandy,    reip-deer. 
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and  trinkets.    In  countries  more  civilizf  d,  ^^y^fi!* 
a  dower  is  fettled   upon  her,   and  preient$  ^o^vx-* 
jnade  her  on  her  going  home  to  the  houfe 
pf  her  hufband,    In  England,  flie  is  treated 
with  every  circurhflance  of  honour  ^nd  re- 
fpeft,  and  the  words  of  the  marriage  cerer 

^  mony  are  carried  to  the  moft  foolifli  and 
unmeaniiig  length ;  "  Widi  my  body  I  thee 
ff  worfhip,  and  with  my  worldly  goods  I 
f^  thee  endow."  Much  more  fimple,  and  at 
the  fame  time  more  fenfible,  were  the  mar^ 
riage  ceremonies  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceyr 
Ion,  where  the  prieft  tied  the  thuiphs  of  the 

.  parties  together,  or  wrapt  them  both  in  one 
garment :  and  of  ancient  Mexico,  where  the 
parties,  with  their  relations,  being  alTembled 
in  the  temple,  a  prieft  tied  their  garments 
together^  and  under  this  nuptial  bond  they 
returned  to.  their  habitation.,  prefenting 
themfelves  before  their  houfehold  gods,  to 
fhew  them,  as  well  as  the  deities  which  re- 
fided  in  the  temple,  that  they  had  bound 
themfelves  to  each  other  through  all  the 
profperous  and  adverfe  circumftances  of 
life. 


3UT 
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xxvuL  ^^"^  befides  thefe  ceremonies  of  mar- 
<-^v^J  riage,  which  fcem  plainly  to  be  expreffivc 
nicwhich  <^f  ^bc  low  or  the  high  condition  of  women, 
fcrvconiy  theie  arc  others  which  have  no  regard  to 

to  make         •  i  i  • 

the  mar-  either,  and  feem  only  calculated  to  give  a 
riage  puix.  public  KOtoricty  and  firmncfs  to  the  com- 

pad.  Such  is  that,  faid  to  have  been  an- 
ciently praftifed  in  Canada,  where  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  held  a  rod  between  them, 
while  the  old  men  pronounced  certain 
prayers  over  them,  after  which  they  broke 
the  rod  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were 
witneffcs  ;  then  each  taking  a  piece,  car- 
ried it  home,  and  depofited  it  as  a  teftimony 
of  the  marriage  that  had  happened.  Such 
is  the  ceremony  of  tying  the  garments  pub- 
licly together.  And  fuch  are  thofe  of  in- 
viting friends  and  neighbours  to  feaft,  and 
to  fee  a  folcmn  engagement  of  the  parties^ 
As  the  natural  modefty  of  the  fex  always 
fuppofes  that  a  woman  fhall  with  fome  re- 
)u£lance  fubwit  tp  the  lofs  of  her  virginity, 
the  marriage  ceremony  is  frequently  expref- 
five  of  this  r^u^ance,  Jn  fome  countries 
the  bride  hides  herfelf,  Jn  others,  fhe  muft 
fecmingly  be  fought  for.  In  others,  the 
ceremony  muft  be  performed  while  flie  is 
covered  with  a  veil,  or  under  a  canopy  to 

fave 
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fave  her  blufhes.  But  what  fccins  ffiore  ex*  f;"  *  ••• 
traordinary,  there  are  inftanccs  where  the  c-^-xj 
man  is  feemingly  to  be  forced  to  accept  of 
what  almoft  in  all  countries  he  eagerly  feeks 
afteif.  In  a  province  of  Old  Mexico,  the 
bridegroom  was  carried  off  by  his  relations^ 
tkat  it  might  be  thought  he  was  forced  into 
the  ftate  of  wedlock,  a  ftate  fo  perplexed 
with  thorns  and  cares.  In  almoft  all  coun* 
tries,  the  day  of  marriage  is  dedicated  to 
mirth  and  feftivity,  and  every  thing  that  can 
cloud  the  brow,  or  damp  the  general  joy, 
is  carefully  avoided*  Iii  Mufcovy,  how* 
ever,  the  cafe  was  different ;  they  crowned 
the  young  couple  with  wormwood,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  bitternefs  of  thefe  anxieties 
and  cares  upon  which  they  were  entering* 


If  the  laws  which  we  have  formerly  men-  Wroife- 
tioncd,  forbidding  the  marriage  of  near  the  breed 
relations  with  each  other,  originated  from  the  "^g^^^^^ 

,..,.  p  r*  11'  ^"  match. 

political  view  or  preierving  the  human  race  making. 
from  degeneracy,  they  are  the  only  laws  we 
meet  with  on  that  fubje£t,  and  exert  almoft 
the  only  care  we  find  taken  of  fo  important 
a  matter.  The  Siomefe  is  careful  to  improve 
the  breed  of  his  elephants,  the  Arabian  of 
his  horfes,  and  the  Laplander  of  his  rein- 
deer. 
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Chap,  bited  from  marrying  a  woman  that  w^s  a 
s^j^yy^  whore,  or  that  had  beep  put  away  frpra  her 
hufband;  or,  in  fhort^  any  other  but  a  vir-t 
gin.  After  the  iritrodu6lioi^  of  the  chriftian 
religion,  the  clergy  were  in  marriage:  rer 
ftritled  by  alnioft  the  fame  law3  as  thofe  of 
Mofes ;  and  if  the  wife  of  a  clergyman,  par-s 
ticularly  of  a  bifliop,  died  before  him,  he 
was  never  allowed  to  take  another.  In 
procefs  of  time  it  became  unlawful,  accord- 
ing to  the  cahoqs  of  the  church,  for  a 
clergyman  to  .marry  upoji  any  pretence 
whatever ;  a  fchcme  which,  as  we  (hall  fec^ 
afterward,  was  the  foiircc  of  much  wrang-r 
ling  among  the  pricfts,  and  of  much  mifchief 
to  fociety. 

But  the  reftriftions  we  have  now  men^ 
tioned,  are  not  all  that  are  to  be  met  with  iq 
hiftory ;  the  fultans  of  the  Turkilh  empire, 
though  the  moft  abfolute  nionarchs  in  the 
univerfe,  have  never  beeri  allowed  to  marry 
fince  the  time  of  Bajazet,  who,  with  all  hi? 
wives,  being  made  prifoners  by  Tamerlane, 
the  haughty  vi6lor  (hut  Bajazet  up  in  an 
iron  cage,  made  his  wives  menial  fervahts, 
gnd  obliged  them  to  wait  naked  ori  their 
Conqueror,    An  accidfint  which  ri^flefted  fo, 

rnuclj 
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much  difgrace  on  the  Ottotnan  eiti|rirc,  that  ^xvia 
to  prevent  any  fuch  from  hippkening  in  timd  ->^v>ij 
to  come,  the  princes  of  that  empire  have 
never  been  fuffered  to  marry>  that  it  rbight 
hever  be  in  the  power  of  any  perfon  to  ahuf(^ 
their  wives.  But  though  they  do  not  marryj 
they  have  conftantly  a  number  of  women  in 
their  feragUos,  and  the  children  they  hav^J 
by  th<^m  are  all  legitimate.  We  have  al- 
ready dbfeirved  that  the  Popes  have  always 
arrogated  to  themfelves  a  power  of  difpenf- 
ing  with  the  law:s  df  confanguinity,  but  they 
did  not  flop  there  ;  when  it  was  conducive 
to  theit  inttreft  that  particulai*  perfons 
fhould  remain  fingle,  they  prohibited  thent 
the  liberty  of  marrying*  If  no  regard  was 
J>aid  td  the  prohibition,  they  declared  thd 
marriage  null  arid  void,  and  the  children 

» 

illegitimate.  Ah  order  of  this  kind  was 
fent  by  Paul  the  IV;  to  Joan  of  Arragon^ 
forbidding  her  to  allow  any  of  her  daughters 
to  marry,  unlefs  he  Ihottld  provide  ihem 
Snih  hu^fbands; 

In  countries  little   civiliied,  and  where  Wca  of 
the  fex,   from  the  cradle  to  •  the  grav^,   ar*  uicn 
flaves  to  their   parents,  relations,   or  huf-  ^*"' 
bands,   the  marriage  ceremonies  are  for  the 
Voi.  II.  E  e  d  moft 


icmo> 
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xxviir*  ^^^  P^^  fomeway  eipreffive  of  that  abjefft 
onn-*  condition.  There  are,  however,  many  ex-* 
ceptions  to  this  general  rule,  and  the  mar-» 
riage  ceremonies  in  fome  countries  fecm  ta 
have  been  contrived  with  no  other  view^ 
than  to  make  the  marriage  publicly  knowny 
by  exhibiting  fome  pompous  rites  in  the 
prefence  of  a  great  number  of  witncflcs. 

Exprcf-         Over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and 
J^t  the  in  countries  peopled  by  European  colonies^ 
parties     ^^g  marriage  ceremony  expreffes  the  duty  of 
^a  from  the  parties,  the  intere^  they  ftiould  have  in 
eachother.  yiew,  and  the  regard  th6y  ought  to  have  for 
the  happinefs  of  each  other.    And  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
particular  {lipulations  of  the  matrimonial 
bargain,  take  care  of  the  freedom  and  im- 
munities of  the  woman,   and  will  neither 
fuffer  her  perfon  nor  property  to  be  abufed 
by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  hufband*.     We 
have  already  fcen,  that  among  the  Jews, 
and  other  ancient  nations,  the  laws  fecuring 


*  The  Rttf&aBi  were  foFmerly  accuftomed  to  ufe  their  wivet  with  the 
moft  rclentlefs  fevcrity ;  to  remedy  which,  the  hufband  has  of  late  Tub* 
jcdUd  himfelfy  by  his  marriage  contrad^,  to  certain  penalties  if  he 
ufed  his  wife  ill,  either  by  manual  corrc^tionf  whipping,  boxings 
kicking,  or  fcratthing* 

2  cither 
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either  the  perfons  or  property  of  married  xxvni." 
women  were  but  few  and  weak,  and  that  ^./nrx> 
both  were  too  much  left  in  the  mercy  of  their 
hufbands.  The  fame  matrimonial  powers 
are  vefted  in  the  hufbands  of  the  Eaft  at  this 
day.  The  fubjeSs  of  the  Mogul,  who  marry 
as  many  women  as  they  plcafe,  have  their 
wives  of  feveral  different  ranks,  and  may 
advance  any  of  them  to  one  of  the  higher 
ranks,  or  degrade  them  to  one  of  the  lower 
at  pleafure.  In  Ruilia,  it  was  formerly  a 
part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  for  the  bride 
to  prefent  the  bridegroom  with  a  whip,  made 
with  her  own  hands,  in  token  of  fubjeftion. 
Among  the  favages  of  Canada,  a  ftrap,  a 
kettle,  and  a  faggot,  are  put  into  the  bride's 
apartment  as  fymbols  of  her  fubmilTion  and 
flavery.  On  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  the  bride 
folemnly  ^^ows  love  and  conftancy,  whatever 
ufage  or  returns  ftie  may  meet  with  from  her 
hufband.  Among  the  Tonquinefe,  when  the 
bride  arrives  at  the  houfe  of  thel)ridcgroom, 
fhe  immediately  goes  into  the  kitchen,  prof- 
trates  herfelf  on  the  floor,  arid  kiffes  the 
hearth.  In  Bornea,  Sumetra,  and  Java,  (he 
waits  at  the  door  with  a  pitcher  of  water^ 
and  on  the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom  wafhes 
his  feet.     To  thefe  inftaiiccs  we  might  add 

-    £  e  c  2  many 
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Chap,  j^ited  from  marrying  a  woman  that  was  a 
^^j'Y\^  whore,  or  that  had  beep  put  away  from  her 
hufband;  or,  in  fhort,  any. other  but  a  vir- 
gin. After  the  iritroduftioa  of  the  chriftian 
yeligion,  the  clergy  were  in  marriage:  rer 
ftritled  by  almoft  the  fame  law3  as  thofe  of 
Mpfes ;  and  if  the  wife  of  a  clergyman,  pari 
ticularly  of  a  biftiop,  died  before  him,  he 
was  never  allowed  to  take  another.  In 
procefs  of  time  it  became  unlawful,  accord- 
ing to  the  canoqs  of  the  church,  for  a 
clergyman  to  .marry  upojot  any  pretence 
Y^hatever ;  a  fchcme  which,  as  we  fhall  fee; 
afterward,  was  the  foiirce  of  much  wrang^ 
ling  among  the  pricfts,  and  of  much  mifchief 
to  fociety. 

But  the  reftriflions  we  have  now  men^ 
tioned,  are  not  all  that  are  to  be  met  with  iq 
hiftory  ;  the  fultans  of  the  Turkilh  empire, 
though  the  moft  abfolute  monarchs  in  the 
univerfe,  have  never  beeri  allowed  to  marry 
.fince  the  time  of  Bajazet,  who,  with  all  hi? 
wives,  being  made  prifoners  by  Tamerlane, 
the  haughty  vi6lor  fhut  Bajazet  up  in  an 
iron  cage,  made  his  wives  menial  fervahts, 
^nd  obliged  them  to  wait  naked  ori  their 
^onqueror^    An  accident  whicl)  ri^flefled  f<> 

Ifnuclj 
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much  difgrace  on  the  Ottotnan  erhpirc,  that  ^xvia! 
to  prevent  any  fuch  fram  happening  in  timd  -rrxj 
to  come,  the  princes  of  that  empire  have 
never  been  fuffered  to  marry>  that  it  might 
bever  be  in  the  power  of  any  perfon  to  abufii 
their  wives^  But  though  they  do  not  marry^ 
tbey  have  conitantly  a  number  of  women  in 
their  f'eragUos,  and  the  children  they  hav<J 
by  thi^ra  are  all  legitimate.  We  have  al- 
ready dbferved  that  the  Popes  have  always 
arrogated  to  themfelves  a  power  of  difpenf- 
ing  with  the  laws  of  confanguinity,  but  they 
d^d  not  ftdp  there  ;  when  it  was  conducive 
to  theif  inttreft  that  particulai*  perfons 
fhould  remain  fitigle,  they  prohibited  theiri 
the  liberty  of  marrying*  If  no  regard  was 
paid  td  the  prohibition,  they  declared  the 
marriage  null  arid  void,  and  the  children 
illegitimate.  Ah  order  of  this  kind  was 
lent  by  Paul  the  IV;  to  Joan  of  Arragon^ 
forbidding  her  to  allow  any  of  her  daughters 
to  marry,  unlefs  he  Ihould  provide  them 
,"\vith  hufbands; 

In  countries  little  civili;ied,  and  where  ^^<^^  ^^ 
the  fex,   from  the  cradle  to  ■  the  gravd,   ar*  ^^cmo^"^ 
flaves  to  their   parents,  relations,   or  huf-  ^**•• 
bands,   the  marriage  ceremonies  are  for  the 
Voi.  II.  E  e  d  moft 
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xxyiil'  ^^^  P^^^  fomeway  eipreflive  of  that  abjefi 
onn-*  condition.  There  are,  however,  many  ex-' 
ceptions  to  this  general  rule,  and  the  mar-- 
riage  ceremonies  in  fome  countries  fecm  to 
have  been  contrived  with  iro  other  view^ 
than  to  make  the  marriage  pubHcly  known^ 
by  exhibiting  fome  pompous  rites-  in  the 
prefence  of  a  great  number  of  witneflcs* 

Exprrf-         Over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  andE 
J^t  the  in  countries  peopled  by  European  colonies, 
parties     the  marriage  ceremony  cxpreffes  the  duty  of 
^a  from  the  parties,  the  intereft  they  fhould  have  in 
each  other,  yiew,  and  the  regard  th^y  ought  to  have  for 
the  happinefs  of  each  other.    And  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
particular  (lipulations  of  the  matrimonial 
bargain,  take  care  of  the  freedom  and  im- 
munities  of  the  woman,  and  will  neither 
fufifer  her  perfon  nor  property  to  be  abufed 
by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  hufband*.     We 
have  already  fcen,  that  among  the  Jews, 
and  other  ancient  nations,  the  laws  fecuring 


*  The  Rui&aBt  were  formerly  accuftomed  to  ufe  their  wives  with  the 
moft  relentlefs  feverity ;  to  remedy  which,  the  hulband  has  of  late  Tub* 
jc^d  himfeify  by  his  marriage  contradk,  to  certain  penalties  if  He 
ufcd  his  wife  ill,  either  by  aianutl  corre^onj  whipping,  boxing, 
kicking,  or  fcratching. 

2  cither 
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either  the  perfons  or  property  of  married  ^Vhl 
women  were  but  few  and  weak,  and  that  */v\> 
both  were  too  much  left  in  the  mercy  of  their 
hulbands.  The  fame  matrimonial  powers 
are  vefted  in  the  hufbands  of  the  Eaft  at  this 
day.  The  fubje6ls  of  the  Mogul,  who  marry 
as  many  women  as  they  pleafe,  have  their 
wives  of  feveral  different  ranks,  and  may 
advance  any  of  them  to  one  of  the  higher 
ranks,  or  degrade  them  to  one  of  the  lower 
at  pleafure.  In  RufTia,  it  was  formerly  a 
part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  for  the  bride 
to  prefent  the  bridegroom  with  a  whip,  made 
with  her  own  hands,  in  token  of  fubjeftion. 
Among  the  favages  of  Canada,  a  ft  rap,  a 
kettle,  and  a  faggot,  are  put  into  the  bride*s 
apartment  as  fymbols  of  her  fubmiflion  and 
flavery.  On  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  the  bride 
folemnly  \y)ws  love  and  conftancy,  whatever 
ufage  or  returns  ftie  may  meet  with  from  her 
hufband,  Among  the  Tonquinefe,  when  the 
bride  arrives  at  the  houfe  of  thel^ridegroom, 
(he  immediately  goes  into  the  kitchen,  prof- 
trates  herfelf  on  the  floor,  aiid  kiffes  the 
hearth.  In  Bornea,  Sumetra,  and  Java,  (he 
waits  at  the  door  with  a  pitcher  of  water^ 
and  on  the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom  wafhes 
bis  feet.     T<>  thefe  inftattccs  we  might  add 

-    E  e  e  2  many 
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P  H  ^  ^-  many  others,  wheye  the  marriage  ceremonies 
fWr\  are  cxpreffive  of  the  Immbk  condition  of 
the  wife ;  but  we  leave  the  ungrateful  ta(k, 
find  proceed  to  take  notice  of  feme  of  thofe, 
where,  on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom,  tliey 
texprefs  his  acknowledgment  of  having  at- 
iained  fomething  which  he  efteexns,  values^ 
l^nd  wiibes  to  cheriQi  and  pfo^e^. 

cercmo-         T^^^  cuflotDS  wc  have  luft  now  related^ 

nics  which  '  1  r 

flicw  the   are  only  to  be  met  with  among  lavages,   or 
regard  of  f^^y^  ^g  ^^c  but  a  fcw  dcgrpes  remcived  from 

the  men        ,  if  j  l 

to  thei^  ?fiat  ilate.  Thpic  wc  now  proc^d  to,  inarK 
TOTc*.  g  people  either  cpniidexably  removed  from 
jferocity  of  m^mners,  or  far  advanced  in 
cultivation  and  politenefs.  Among  the 
ancient  Peruvians,  the  bridegroom  c«inried 
a  pair  of  fhoes  to  the  bride,  and  put  them 
upon  her  feet  with  his  own  hands.  At  Laos, 
the  marriage  cerpmony  is  not  only  rational, 
but  e>cpreffive  of  the  value  the  bi^idegroom 
lias  for  his  bride  5  their  mutual  engagepients 
are  attf  fted  by  two  witnefles,  feleSed  from 
jimong  thofe  who  have  lived  the  longeft  and 
inoft  lovingly  together.  In  Siam,  the  bride- 
groom makes  a  prefent  of  betel -to  his  bride, 
in  the  moft  refp<  6iful  manner.  In  Lapland, 
flie   is   prefented  with  brandy,    rei^-deer, 

W14 
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and  trinkets.  In  countries  more  civilizfd,  ^"^.f* 
a  dower  is  fettled  upon  her,  and  preient$  <^>^yv 
jnade  her  on  her  going  home  to  the  houfc 
pf  her  hufband,  In  England,  flie  is  treated 
with  every  circumftance  of  honour  ^nd  rer» 
fpe6l,  and  the  words  of  the  marriage  cerer 
mony  are  carried  to  the  moft  foolifh  and 
unmeaniiig  length ;  "  Witli  my  body  I  thee 
ff  worfhip,  and  with  my  worldly  goods  I 
f^  thee  endow."  Much  more  fimple,  and  at 
the  fame  time  more  fenfible,  yrere  the  fnarr 
riage  ceremonies  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceyr 
Jon,  where  the  prieft  tied  the  thurribs  of  the 
.  partie  s  together,  or  wrapt  them  both  in  one 
garment :  and  of  ancient  Mexico,  where  the 
parties,  with  their  relations,  being  alfembled 
in  the  temple,  a  prieft  tied  their  garments 
together^  and  under  this  nuptial  bond  they 
returned  to.  their  habitation^  prefenting 
themfelves  before  their  houfehold  gods,  to 
fhew  them,  as  well  as  the  deities  which  re- 
fided  in  the  temple,  that  they  had  bound 
themfelvesf  to  each  other  through  all  the 
profperous  and  adverfe  circumftances  of 
life. 


Put 
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xxvuL  ^^"^  befides  thefe  ceremonies  of  mar* 
<-^vxj  rkge,  which  fcem  plainly  to  be  expreffivc 
nic8 which  ^f  ^bc  low  or  the  high  condition  of  women, 
fcrvc  only  thefc  arc  others  which  have  no  regard  to 

to  make         •  i  i  • 

the  mar-  Cither,  and  feem  only  calculated  to  give  a 
riagc  pub.  public  notoriety  and  firmncfs  to  the  corn- 
pad.  Such  is  that-  faid  to  have  been  an- 
ciently praftifed  in  Canada,  where  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  held  a  rod  between  them, 
'  while  the  old  men  pronounced  certain 
prayers  over  them,  after  which  they  broke 
the  rod  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were 
witneffes  ;  then  each  taking  a  piece,  car- 
ried it  home,  and  depofited  it  as  a  teftimony 
of  the  marriage  that  had  happened.  Such 
is  the  ceremony  of  tying  the  garments  pub- 
licly'together.  And  fuch  are  thofe  of  in- 
viting friends  and  neighbours  to  feaft,  and 
to  fee  a  folemn  engagement  of  the  parties, 
As  the  natural  modefty  of  the  fex  always 
fuppofes  that  a  woman  ftiall  with  fome  re- 
Juftance  fubmit  tp  the  lofs  of  her  virginity, 
the  marriage  ceremony  is  frequently  expref- 
five  of  this  neju^ance.  Jn  fome  countries 
the  bride  hides  herfelf.  In  others,  fhe  muft 
fecmingly  be  fought  for.  In  others,  the 
ceremony  muft  be  performed  while  flie  is 
covered  with  a  veil,  or  under  a  canopy  to 

favc 
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fave  her  bluflies.  But  what  feems  fttore  ex*  *;"*!*• 
iraordinary,  there  are  inftanccs  where  the  o^-xj 
man  is  feemingly  to  be  forced  to  accept  of 
what  almoft  in  all  countries  he  eagerly  feeks 
afteif.  In  a  province  of  Old  Mexico,  the 
briclegroom  was  carried  off  by  his  relations^ 
that  it  might  be  thought  he  was  forced  into 
the  (late  of  wedlock,  a  ftate  fo  perplexed 
with  thorns  and  cares.  In  almoft  all  coun* 
tries,  the  day  of  marriage  is  dedicated  to 
mirth  and  feftivity,  and  every  thing  that  can 
cloud  the  brow,  or  damp  the  general  joy, 
is  carefully  avoided.  Ill  Mufcovy,  how* 
ever,  the  cafe  was  different ;  they  crowned 
the  young  couple  with  wormwood,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  bitternefs  of  thefe  anxieties 
and  cares  upOn  which  they  were  entering* 


ir  the  laws  which  we  have  formerly  men-  ^^v^o^^- 
tioncd,  forbidding  the  marriage  of  near  the  breed 
relations  with  each  other,  originated  from  the  °^«^^^^«* 

1-    •       1       •  r  r         •  1.      1_     •  lu  match- 

political  view  of  preferving  the  human  race  making. 

from  degeneracy,  they  are  the  only  laws  we 
meet  with  on  that  fubje£^,  and  exert  almoft 
the  only  care  we  find  taken  of  fo  important 
a  matter.  The  Siomefe  is  careful  to  improve 
the  breed  of  his  elephants,  the  Arabian  of 
his  horfes,  and  the  Laplander  of  his  rein- 
deer. 
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CHAP.  deer.  The  Englifhman,  eager  to  have  fwift 
L/vxj  horfes,  flaunch  dogs,  and  viftorious  cocks^ 
grudges  no  care,  and  fpares  no  expence,  to 
have  the  males  and  females  matched  pro-* 
jjcrly*  But  iince  the  days  of  Solon,  where 
is  the  legiilatoi*,  or  fince  the  times  of  the 
itncient  Greeks^  where  are  the  private  per- 
fonSj  who  take  any  care  to  improve,  or  even 
to  keep  from  degeneracy  the  breed  of  their 
Own  fpecies  ?  The  Englilhman  who  foli- 
citoully  attends  the  training  of  his  colts  and 
puppies,  would  be  afhamed  to  be  caught  in 
the  nurfery;  and  while  no  motive  could 
{)Tevail  upori  him  to  breed  hbrfes  or  hounds 
from  an  improper  or  contaminated  kind,  he 
will  dalmly,  or  rather  incdnfideratcly,  match 
hirafelf  with  the  moft  decrepid  or  difeafed 
of  the  human  fpecies;  thoughtlefs  of  the 
Weaknejfles  and  evils  he  is  going  to  eiltaii}  on 
jpofterity,  and  confidering  nothing  but  the 
acquifition  of  fortune  he  is  by  her  alliaitce 
to  convey  to  an  offsprings  who,  by  difeafesi 
will  be  rendered  unable  to  life  iti  The  Muf- 
covites  were  formerly  the  Qnly  people,  be- 
fides  the  Greeks,  who  paid  a  proper  attention 
to  this  fubje6h  After  tlie  preliminaries  of  a 
tnarriage  were  fettled  between  the  parents 
C)f  a  young  <:ouple,  the  bride  w^as  ft  rip  t 

naked^ 
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naked,  and  carefully  examined  by  a  jury  ^xvur 
pf  ipatrons,  who  if  they  faund  any  bodily  ^-O^ 
defed,  endcavoi|red  to  cure  it ;  J3ut  if  it 
WQuld  admit  of  no  remedy,  the  match  was 
broke  off,  and  fhe  was  confidered  not  only 
as  an  improper  fubjetl  to  breed  frqm,  bui 
improper  alfo  for  maintaining  the  affcftion^ 

pf  a  hufband,  after  lie  had  difcovcred  the 

- "  .'   t    t  ■ 

fmpofition  {he  had  put  upon  him. 

In  England,  the  marriage  ceremony  i$ 
not  to  be  performed  but  in  the  church,  an4 
betweeri  the  hours  of  eight  and  twelva 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  In  Scotland,  this- 
js  deemed  incompatible  with  morality  and 
found  policy,  a$  it  hinders  the  yaktudi^ 
narian  from  doing  all  the  juftipe  in  his  power 
to  the  miftrefs  he  has  lived  with  and  dc-r 
bauched.  He  may  therefore  n>arry  her  at 
any  hour,  or  in  any  place,  and  by  that  mar^ 
riage  legitimate  all  the  children  he  has  by 
her,  whethejr  they  be  pjrefeijt  at  tjje  nqtar- 
fiage  or  not. 

In  Pruffia,   though  their    code  of  laws  ^^^^*' 

^  handed 

feems  in  general  to  be  as  jreafonable,  and  as  wiv«  in 
confiftent  with  found  policy,  as  any  in  Eu-  ^^^^' 
jrope,  yet  we  ftill  find  in  it,  an  allowance 
Vql.  IL  Fff  given 
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CHAP,  given  for   a  fpecies  of  that  concubinage^ 
J53^'*  which  has  long  fince  been  expelled  frort 
almofl  all  the  weftern  world.    A  man  may 
there  marry  what  is  called  a  left-handed  wife, 
to  whom  he  is  married   for  life,   and  by  the 
common  ceremony*;   but  with  this  exprefs 
agreement,  that  neither  fhe  nor  her  children 
(hall  live  in  the  houfe  of  her  hufband,  nof 
fhall  take  his  name,  nor  bear  his  arms,  nor 
claim    any    dower    or     donation    ufudlly 
Claimed  by  every  other  wife^    nor  difpofe 
of  any   part  of  his   property,    exert    any 
authority  over  his  fervants,  nof  fuccecd  to 
his  eftates  or  his  titles ;  but  (hall  be  contented 
with  whlat  was  agreed  on  for  their  fubfift- 
cnce  during  his  life,  and  with  what  he  fhall 
give  tjiem  at  his  death.     This  privilege^ 
however,  is  always  in    the  power  of  thcf 
king  to  deny,    and  is  feldom  granted  to  any 
but  fuch  of  the  nobility  as  being  left  with 
large  families,    from  the  fmallnefs  of  their 
fortunes  cannot  afford  to   marry  another 
legal  wife,   and  rear  up  another  family  of 
the  fame  rank  with  themfelves. 


*  The  odIj  difiercxice  in    the  ceremony  i«,  the  bridegroom  gives 
her  hU  left  hand  inftead  of  his  right. 


Though 
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char- 


Though  the  laws  of  almoft  every  civi- 

XXVIII* 

Sized  country  have  required  the  confent  ory?\^ 
of  parents  jto  tfee  marriage  of  tjieir  children, 
y^t  when  fuch  children  marry  without  it, 
the  evil  is  c^ufidered  .as  incapable  of  any 
remedy.  The  Pruffian  law,  however,  thinks 
otherwife ;  and  in  this  cafe  giv^es  the  parents 
a  ppw;er  of  applying  to  the  coofiftory, 
which  feparates  the  parties,  obliges  the 
jpan  to  give  the  woman  a  portion  for  the 
iofs  of  hejr  yirginky,  and  contribute  to  the 
QiaintenaQce  and  education  of  the  child  or 
children  of  ;the  marriage^  Promifes  of 
marriage  to  a  woman,  have,  in  all  well-regu-^ 
lated  dates,  been  con&dered  as  facred,  and 
the  breach  of  them  punifhed  by  a  variety 
of  methods.  But  the  Pruffian  law  proceeds 
in  a  different  manner ;  it  does  not  endea- 
vour fo  much  to  punifli  the  breach  of  the 
pmmife,  as  to  enforce  the  performance,  by 
the  admonitions  of  religion,  by  imprifon- 
ment,  by  a  fine  of  half  the  man  s  fortune, 
or  a  certain  part  of  what  he  earns  by  his 
daily  labour ;  or  if  he  runs  away  to  avoid 
the  marriage,  by  marrying  the  woman  to' 
him  by  proxy,  and  allowing  her  a  main- 
Jenance  out  of  his  effefts. 

Fff  2  Wb 
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CHAP.      "^g   fl^ali  nQ^  take  our   leave    of   the 

XXVIII;    • 

^^^.y^'  fubjeft  of  matrimony  with  a  few  obferva- 
tions  oil  the  caufes  of  the  difcord  and  un- 
eafinefs,  which  frequently  difturb  the  happi- 
hefs  of  that  ftate.  If  the  fatirical  writers 
and  declaimers  of  the  prefcnt  age  may  be  cre- 
ditcd^  ttiarried  women  have  in  general  arri- 
ved at  fuch  a  pitch  of  debauchery,  that 
few  marriages  are  tolerably  happy,  and 
fewer  hufbands  without  the  invifible  marks 

• 

bf  a  cuckold;  Wfe  do  not  pretend  to  juilify 
^11  the  wives  of  the  prefent  times  ;  but  on 
tomparing  them  with  thofe  of  the  paft,  we 
find  the  fame  clamouris  have  always  exifted 
againft  them ;  and  without  pretending  to 
^ny  fpirit  of  prophecy,  we  may  venture! 
to  affirm,  that  they  will  ekift  fo  long  at 
leaft  as  marriages  are  contrafted  folely 
with  a  view  to  the  intereft  of  the  partiies, 
Without  tonlidering  whether  they  are  pof- 
fcJTed  of  any  of  the  qualifications  neceffary 
to  render  each  other  happy ;  a  fcheme  by 
Which,  tempers  the  moft  difcordant  are 
frequently  joined  together,  though  neither 
of  them  are  fo  bad,  but  they  might  hav^ 
taiade  good  hufbands  and  wives^  if  they  had 
been  matched  with  propriety. 


^ 


UT 
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feuT  this  is  far  from  being  the  only  reafon  ^"viu. 
Id  which  we  attribute  many  of  the  unhappy  o^vx^ 
marriages  of  this  country.  The  bafis  of 
them  is  laid  and  eftablifhed  in  the  education 
of  our  young  women,  as  well  as  in  the 
"manners  and  cuftoms  of  our  young  men. 
Young  women,  inftead  of  being  taught 
to  mix  the  agreeable  with  the  ufeful,  are 
early  inftrufted  to  cultivate  only  the  former, 
and  to  conlider  the  latter  as  fit  for  xiont 
but  maiden  auilts,  and  other  antiquated 
monitors.  But  this  is  not  all,  flattered  by 
the  men  from  their  earlieft  infancy,  they 
are  neveir  acquainted  with  the  voice  of 
truth,  nor  with  that  plain  dealing  which 
muft  unavoidably  take  place  in  the  married 
ftate.  Conftantlyaccuflomed  to  fee  a  lover 
accoft  them  with  the  moll  fubmiffive  air, 
to  find  him  yield  every  point,  and  conform 
himfelf  entirely  to  their  will  ;  they  confider 
themfelves  as  oracles  of  wifdom^,  always  in 
the  right.  Taught  to  form  thei^  ideas  of 
the  hufbandi  only  from  thofe  of  the  lover; 
and  the  ridiculous  notions  imbibed  from 
Sromances  \  they  enter  into  the  married  Hate 
fully  convinced,  that  every  hufband  is 
through  life  to  play  the  lover,  and  that 
fevery  lover  is  the  romantic  being  depifted 

in 
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in  the  novels  which  they  have  read, — Ideal 
fancies  and  dreams,  which  muft  foon  vanifh 
in  difappointment.  Nor  do  the  men  a^ 
more  wifely.  Blinded  for  the  moft  part  by 
love,  they  confider  the  objeft  of  their 
paflion  as  all  perfefliion  and  excellence; 
and  when  they  come  to  be  undeceived,  as 
every  lover  foon  mufl,  remorfe  and  chagrin 
four  their  tempers,  and  make  them  inca, 
pable  of  forgiving  the  cheat  they  think  im- 
pofed  upon  them,  or  behaving  with  that 
degree  of  gentlenefs  with  which  the  ftronger 
fex  (hpuld  regard  the  foibles^  and  even  fome 
of  the  follies  of  the  weaker. 

Every  one  who  has  been  attentive  to  what 
paffes  in  other  nations,  and  to  what  happens 
here,  before  and  after  marriage,  muft  rea- 
dily acknowledge,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  the  tmth  of  the  old  faying. 
Too  much  familiarity  breeds  contempt* 
In  order  to  infpire  and  preferve  refpeft,  it 
is  neceffary  for  kings  and  other  great  men 
to  wear  enfigns  of  grandeur,  and  to  be  ati- 
tended  with  guards.  For  judges  to  be  array- 
ed in  the  fymbols  of  folemnity  and  wifdom, 
and  for  learned  men  never  to  be  too  free 
in  opening  the  depth  of  their  knowledge. 

The 
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The   cafe  is   exactly  the  fame,. with  wo-  chap. 

.  XXVIII. 

tnen,  and  they  feem  fenfible  oF  it  before 
marriage,  but  infenfible  of  it  afterward* 
Before  marriage,  we  are  fcldom  permitted 
to  fee  them  but  in  their  gay  and  fplendid 
drefs,  and  in  their  moft  chearful  and  lively 
humour.  We  enter  not  into  the  penetraliuni 
of  their  weakneiTes*  We  difcover  none  of 
their  faults,  and  but  few  of  their  foibles  5 
but  after  their  marriage,  they  precipitately 
throw  afide  the  mafk,  in  fuch  a  mariner  a$ 
to  difcover  that  they  wore  it  only  for  con* 
veniency.  And  an  intimacy  with  them 
opens  to  the  hufband,  views  which  could 
not  poffibly  fall  within  the  infpeflion  of  the 
lover ;  hence  his  ideas  of  the  fame  woman^ 
when  his  miflrefs  and  his  wife,  are  fo  widely 
different. 

In  endeavouring  to  explore  the  fcoufces 
of  conjugal  infelicity,  we  may  likewife 
obferve,  that  few  men  have  fo  fuccesfully 
ftudied  the  temper  of  women,  as  to  be  able 
to  manage  it  to  the  bcft  advantage.  It  has 
long  been  an  obfervation  of  the  fair,  that 
a  reformed  rake  makes  the  bell  hufband  ; 
and  we  have  knoWn  itiftances  where  women 
after  having  made  but  indifferent  wives  fo 

men 
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Vivm  ^^^  ^^  probity  and  virtue,    whq   feldoiQ 
corv^    committed  any  faults,  have  afterwards  made 
much  better  ones  to  rs^ifli  young  fellows, 
whofe  whole  lives  confided  in  finning  and 
repenting.     The   reafon   is   plain  ;  fuch   is 
the   temper  of  women,  that  a  little  weiK 
timed  flattery  and  fubmiflion  will   feldom 
fail   of  putting  them  into  good  humour; 
whereas  the  mod  fauUlefs  and  prudent  con- 
dud  cannot  always  keep  them  in  it.     A  wo? 
man   by   the   affiftance    of  a  few  tender 
carefTes,  and  proteftations  of  future  amend- 
ment,   will  frequently  be  prevailed  on  to 
forgive  ten   thoufand  faults,  if  fhe  is  per- 
fuaded  that  her  hufband  loves  her  in  the 
intervals  of  his  folly ;    but  fhe  will  never 
forgive  indifference,  nor  contempt.    Hence 
many  of  the  moft  learned  and  fenfible  men 
arp  reckoned  the  worft  hufbands,  becaufe 
they  frequently  have  mpre  friendfhip  than 
love,  and  more  of  both  than  they  exprefs  ; 
and  many  of   the  moft  wild   and   rakifli 
reckoned  the  befl,  becaufe  they  have  more 
love  than  friendfhip,  and  exprefs  inore   of 
both  than  they  feel. 

These,  andfeveral  others  tootedious  to 

piention  in  {ketches  of  this  nature,  feem  to 

be 
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be  the  fcources  from  which  matrimonial  ^^^fx: 
infelicity  fo  often  arifcs;  but  would  the  o^v^-^ 
parties  conie  together  with  lefs  exalted  no- 
tions of  each  other ;  would  they  lay  their 
account  with  finding  in  each  other  a  mix- 
ture of  human  weakneffes  as  well  as  perfec-^ 
tions;  and  would  they  mutually  forgive 
faults  and  weakneffes,  m^^trimony  would  not 
be  fo  incumbered  with  evils^  nor  fo  difturbed 
with  ftrife.  ^  It  is  the  ox  that  frets  who  galls 
his  own  neck  and  that  of  his  fellow  with  th^ 
yoke,  while  the  pair  who  draw  quietly  and 
iequally,  fcarcely  feel  it  inconvenient  ot 
troublefome. 
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CHAP.    XXIX. 

Of  Celibacy. 

^xxix^*  "T  It  TE  flatter  ourfelves  it  will  not  be  con- 
^-^v-y  V  V  fidcred  as  an  improper  appendix  to 
^^^ml'dc  ^^  hiftory  of  matrimony,  to  give  a  fhort 


ons 


to  matri-  view  of  the  oppofitions  that  have  been  made 
"'°°^'      to  it ;  oppofitions  which  have  arifen  chiefly 
on  pretence  of  rehgion,  but  which,   wherf 
thoroughly  examined,    will,   we  perfuade 
ourfelves,  appear  to  have  been  founded  on 
a  very  different  motive.  The  two  {tyit,s  were 
evidently   intended    for    each   other,    and 
*^  increafe  and  multiply"  was  the  firfl:  great 
command   given  them  by  the  Author   of 
nature;  but  fuppofe  no  fuch  command  had 
been  given,  how  it  firfl:  entered  into   the 
mind  of  man,  that  the  propagation  or  con- 
tinuation of  the  fpecies  was  criminal  in  the 
eye  of  Heaven,   is   not  eafy  to  conceive. 
Ridiculous,  however,  as  this  notion  may 
appear,  it  is  one  of  thofe  which  early  in- 
finuated  itfelf  among  mankind ;  and  plainly 
demoriftrated,  that  reafoning  beings  are  the 
mofl:  apt  to  deviate  from  nature,  and  dif- 
obcy  her  plaineft  diftates^ 

a  As 
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As  the  appetite  towards  the  oihet  fex  ^  *  ^J* 
is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  ungovern-  ory>^ 
able  in  our  nature.  As  it  intrudes  itfelf 
more  than  any  other  into  our  thoughts,  and 
frequently  diverts  them  from  every  other 
purpofe  or  employment ;  it  may,  at  firft,  on 
this  account,  have  beep  reckoned  criminal 
when  it  interfered  with  worlhip  and  devo- 
tion ;  and  even  emafculation  may  have  been 
introduced  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  But 
however  this  be,  it  is  certain,  that  there 
\^ere  men  of  various  religions,  who  made 
themfelves  incapable  of  procreation  on  a 
religious  account.  The  priefts  of  Cybele 
conftantly  caftrated  themfelves.  And  our 
Saviour  fays,  there  are  eunuchs  who  make 
themfelves  fuch  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's 
fake.  Such  were  the  methods  fometimes  ufed 
by  the  men,  to  render  themfelves  uncapable 
of  yielding  to  a  temptation  which  they  had 
not  the  power  of  refifting ;  while  the  women, 
even  of  the  warmer  climates  of  Alia,  boaft- 
ing  of  a  fuperior  fortitude  and  refolution, 
courted  temptation  as  the  w^arrior  does  th^ 
poll  of  danger,  that  they  might  fhew  their 
ftrength  in  repelling  it.  They  permitted  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  chriftianity,  priefts  and 
deacons  to  fhare  their  bed ;  and  fo  fituated, 
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PH^p.  gloried  not  only  in  the  unfullied  purity  of 
\^->s^  their  |)pdies,  but  of  theij*  min^s. 

However  abfurd  it  may  appear  to  rea- 
fon  and  to.  philpfophy,  it  is  certainly  a  faS, 
jha):  religiqnifts  pf  yarjous  kinds  had  early 
got  an  idga,  that  the  propagatipn  pf  their 
fpecie^  waSj^  if  npt  criminal,  at  leaft  dero- 
gatory to  their  fac^ccj  funflipn.  Thus  th? 
priefts  of  ancient  Egypt  were  obliged,  by 
\h^  rules  pf  their  prd^r,  tp  abftain  from 
yromen,  though  in  after  periods  ^hey  weie 
allowed  one  wife.  The  priefts  pf  the  My- 
fians  like\yife  bound  themfelves  to  celibacy; 
^nd  thofe  pf  the  Romi(h  church,  in  times 
more  enlightened  by  reafon,  flill  follow  the 
pnnatural  example.  As  if  Heayen  were 
pleafed  with  evpry  means  of  preferying  the 
individual,  and  difpleafed  with  the  means 
pf  cpntinuing  th^  fpccies, 

* 

Origin  of  £uT  bcfides  the  priefthaod,  feveral  other 
yeligious  orders  of  both  kxcs,  fprung  up, 
who  vainly  imagine^J  tp  conciliate  the  fa- 
vour of  the  Author  of  nature,  by  difcon- 
tinuing  his  works.  The  Egyptians  and 
ancient  Indians  had  communipes  of  Ceno- 
Ipites,  who  are  fuppofed  to  h^ve  lived  ip 

celibacy. 
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celibacy.     Strabq  mentions  a  fe£l  airiong  ^^^f^^'* 
the  Thracians,  that  vowed  perpetual  abfti-  OVn^ 
pence  frorp  wpmen,  and  were  on  that  accouqt 
revered  for  their  fanftity.      The  Effenes, 
among  the  Jews,   laid  themfelves  under  the 
f^rlie  obligation.     The  Romans   had  their 
yeital  virgins,   who  kept  the  facfred  fire  in 
the  temple  of  the  goddefs  of  chaftity,  and 
\¥'ere  buried  alive  if  they  proved  incontinent. 
The  jPeruyians  had  their  virgins  of  the  Sun, 
who  were  l^rought  up  in  the  temple  of  that 
luminary^  and  obliged  to  the  ftri6^eft  virgi- 
pity,  unficr  the  fame  pepalty  ^s  the  veftals 
among  the  Romans.     Fpiga,  the  gqddefs  of 
the  ancient  Scandaniyifins,  had  alfo  a  tem- 
ple wher^  her  oracles  and  a  facred  fire  were 
kept,  by  propheteffes  devoted  to  perpetual 
yirginity.     Spme  tribes  of  the  ancient  Indi- 
ans reckoned  yirginity  endowed  yith  fuch  a 
power,  that  their  jnoft  approved  remedies 
were  ufelef§  anc}  unavailing,  unlefs  adminir 
ftered  by  the  hand  of  a  virgin  ;    ^nd  the 
general  opinion  during  fprne  of  the  piiddle 
figcs,  fe^ms  tp  have  been,  that  the  mode  of 
^uman  propagation  was  one  of  the  curfew 
brought  on  the   world  in  confequence  of 
Adam's   tranfgreffion ;   and  that  if  he  had 
preferved  his  innocencej,    he  woul4  hayp 

livec^ 
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^Icncf*  ^^^^^  ^"  21  ft^t^  o^  virgin  purity,  and   have 
W"v\^  peopled  paradife  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  the 
vegetables,  with  a  race  of  happy   and  im- 
mortal beings. 

Soon  after  the  introduftion  of  chrifti- 
ftnity,  St*  Mark  is  faid  to  have  founded  a 
fbciety  called  Thetapeutes^  who  dwelt  by  the 
lake  Moeris  in  Egypt,  and  devoted  them- 
felves  to  folitude  and  religious  offices. 
About  the  year  305  of  the  chriftian  compu- 
tation, St»  Anthony  being  perfecutcd  by  Dio- 
clefian,  retired  into  the  defert  near  the  lake 
Moeris ;  numbers  of  people  foon  following 
his  example,  joined  thcmfdvcs  to  the  The- 
rapcutes  ;  St.  Anthony  being  placed  as  their 
head,  and  improving  upon  their  rulei,  firft 
formed  them  into  regular  monafteries,  and 
enjoined  tliem  to  live  in  mortification  and 
chaftity.  About  the  fame  time,  or  foon  after, 
St,  Syncliti^a,  refolving^  not  to  be  behind 
St.  Anthony  in  her  zeal  for  chaftity,  is  ge- 
nerally believed  to  have  collefted  together 
a  number  of  enthufiaftic  females,  and  to 
have  founded  the  firft  nunnery  for  their 
reception.  Some  imagine  the  fcheme  of 
celibacy  was  concerted  between  St.  Anthony 
«nd  St.  Synclitica,  as  St.  Anthony,  on  his 

firft 
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iirft  retiring  into  folitude,  is  faid  to  have  put  chap. 

.  XXJX, 

his  fitter  into  a  nunnery,  which  muft  have  {^^^rr^J 
been  that  of  St;  Synchtica ;  but  however  this 
be,  from  their  firft  inftitution,  monks  and 
nuns  inCreafed  fo  faft,^  that  in  the  city  of 
Orixa,  about  feventcen  years  after  the  death 
of  St.  Anthony,  there  were  found  twenty 
thoufand  virgins  devoted  to  perpetual  vir* 
ginity. 

Such  at  this  time  was  the  rage  of  celi-  ^^"^'sr 

f  I'll  .1      forbid  to 

bacy ;  a  rage  which,  however  unnatural, 
will  ceafe  to  excite  our  wonder,  when  wa 
confider^  that  it  was  accounted  by  both  fexes 
the  fure  and  only  infallible  road  to  heaven 
and  eternal  happinefs.  As  fuch^  it  behoved 
the  church  vigoroufly  to  maintain  and  coun- 
tenance it^  which  fhe  did  by  beginning  about 
this  time  to  deny  the  liberty  of  marriage  to 
her  fons.  In  the  firft  council  of  Nice^  held 
foon  after  the  introduftion  of  chriftianityj 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  ftrenuoufly 
argued  for,  and  fome  think  that  even  in  an 
earlier  period  it  had  befen  the  fubjeft  of  de- 
bate. However  this  be,  it  was  not  agreedf 
to  in  the  council  of  Nice,  though  about  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  it  is  faid  that  Sy- 
ticus,  bilhop  of  Rome^    enafted  the  firft 

decree 
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c  \i  Ai».  decree  againft  the  faiarriage  of  monks.  A  ae- 
w/'v->^    cl'ee  which  was  not  univerfally   received: 
for,  fevcral  centuries  after,  we  find  that  it 
was  not  uncoiiitrtori  for  clergymen  to  have 
wives.     Even  the  popes  were  allowed  this 
liberty,  as  it  is  faid  in  fome  of  the  old  fta- 
tutes  of  the  church.   That  it  is  lawful  for 
the  pope  to  marry  a  virgin  for  the  fake  of 
having  children.     So  exceedingly  difficult 
is  it  to  combat  againft  nature,  that  little  re- 
gard feems  to  have  been  paid  to  thisf  decree 
of  Syricus;  for  we  are  informed,   that  fe- 
veral  centuries  after,  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  clergy  to  have  wives,  and  per- 
haps^ even  a  plurality  of  thcfti  j  as  we  find  it 
among  the  ordonnances  of  pope  Sylvefter, 
that  every  prieft  ftiould  be  the  hufband  of 
bne  wife,  only;  and  Pius  the  IL  affirmed/ 
that  though  many  ftrong  reafdnsf  might  be 
adduced  in  fupport  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,   there  were    ftill    ftronger    rcafons 
againft  it. 

In  the  year  406,  it  was  decreed  in  a  coun* 
cil,  that  fuch  of  the  clergy  as  had  faithful 
wives  fliould  not  entertain  concubines,  but 
that  fuch  as  either  had  no  wives,  or  were 
jj&iiJed  to  unfaithful  ones,  might  do  as  they 
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J)li^afed.     lii  the  year  441,  it  was  decreed,  chaK 
that  prieils  dnd  deacons  fliould  either  abftain  v./vxj 
from  marriage,  or  be  degraded  from  thfeir 
bfficdi     This  law  fefems  aftelrward  to  have 
been  a  httle  relaxed ;   for  iri  the  year  ^72 
ttne  of  the  canons  of  thfe  courldil  of  Lu- 
cenfe  fays,  when  a  deadon  is  feleded,  and 
declai^es  that  he  has  ndt  the  gift  of  cihaftity, 
he  fhiall  not  be  Ordaiaed ;   but   if  he  fays 
nothing,    is  ordained,  ^nd  afterwirds  de- 
fires  to  marry,  he  fhdll  be  fet  ifide  frorh 
the  miniftry ;  iind  if  d  fubdeacon  tike  a 
wife,     he    may    h6  a  reader    or  a   door- 
keeper^ biit  he  fhall  not  read  th6  apoftles. 
In  the  year  633,  it  was  ordained.    That 
priefts  {hould  live  ehdfte^  having  clean  bo- 
dies arid  pure  minds ;  aiid  the  fame  council, 
As  if  it  had  been  to  fhew  how  ill  theit  ftatutes 
were  obferved^  ordained  alfo^   That   fuch 
clergy  as  had  married  \\^idiows,  wives  di- 
vorced from   their  hufbarids,  of  common 
Chores,    fhould  be  feparated  from   them. 
In  the  year  743,    all  the  canons  againft 
marriage  feeih  to  have  been  totally  difre- 
garded,  as  we  find,  that  even  thofe  who 
Were  bigarriifts,    or  had  married  widows, 
Wight  be  promoted  to  facred  orders.     In  the 
year  1126,  the  notion  of  enforcing  celibacy 
VouU.  JJhJj  feeros 
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^xxfx?'  ^^^^^  again  to  have  prevailed ;    for  in  i 
L^^vx;  fynod  held  by  pope  Honorius,  all  the  clergy 
are  ftriflly  forbid  to  have  wives,  aud  or- 
dered to  be  degraded   from  their  office  if 
they  difobeyed  the  mandate,    a   mandate 
which  was  renewed  in  the  year  following, 
with  fome  additional  threatenings  annexed 
-  to  it ;  and  fo  warm  were  the  fathers  of  the 
church  in  their  invectives   againft   matri- 
mony, that  fome  of  them  rendered  them- 
felves  ridicuious  by  their  intemperate  zeal. 
St.  Jerom  exprefsty  declares^  that  the  end 
of  matrimony  is   eternal  death,    that    the 
earth  is  indeed  filled  by  it,  bat  heaven  by 
virginity.   Edward  the  Confeffor  was  fainted 
only  for  abftaining  from  the  conjugal  em- 
brace ;   and  many  of  the  primitive  ehrifti- 
ans,  fully  perfuaded  that  every  fpecies  of 
the  carnal  appetite  w^as  incbnfiftent  with 
pure  religion,   Hved   with  a  wife   as   they 
'    wpuld  have  done  with  a  filler^    Jovinian' 
was  banifhed  in  the  fourth  century  by  the 
emperor  Hoiiorius,    for  maintaining,   that 
a  man  who  cohabited  with  his  wife  might 
,    be  favcd,  provided  he  obferved  the  laws  of 
piety  and  virtue  laid  down  in  the  gofpel. 
In  the  year  1563,  it  was  almoft  unanimoufly 
voted  at  the  council  of  Trent,  that  married 

men 
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men  fhould  not  be  promoted  to  priefts  or-  ^3^"  ^f • 
xlers,  that  the  dignity  of  the  church  be  not  ^j^y^sj 
impaired. 

The  firft  canons  againft  marriage  were^ 
it  is  faid,  only  received  in  Italy  and  France, 
a  proof  that  the  itihabitants  of  thefe  coun- 
>:ries  were  either  lefs  fenlible,  or  lefs  tena^ 
cious  of  the  rights  of  mankiiid,  than  their 
neighbours.  When,  or  by  whom  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy  was  firft  introduced 
into  England  is  not  perfeftly  agreed  upon  ; 
fome  fuppofing  it  was  St.  Dunftan,  who, 
with  the  confent  of  king  Edgar,  firft  pto- 
pofed  to,  and  preffed  the  married  clergy 
to  put  away  their  wives,  which  all  thofe 
that  refufed  to  do  were  depofed,  and  monks 
put  into  their  livings.  Thefe  monks,  whofe 
invention  w^s  always  fruitful  in  ftories  to 
advance  their  own  intereft,  gave  out,  that  all 
the  married  clergy  who  difobeyed  the  or- 
der of  the  faint  were,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  transformed  into  eels ;  and,  • 
^s  many  of  them  refided  in  the  ifle,  now 
called  Ely,  it  is  faid  to  haVe  taken  its  name 
from  that  circumftance. 
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At  a Tynod  held  at  Winchcfter  under  the 
fame  St.  Dunftan,  the  monks  farther  aver: 
red,  that  fo  highly  criminal  was  it  for  ^ 
prieft  |:p  marry,  that  even  a  wopden  cpfs 
^ad  aiidibly  declared  againft  thp  horrid 
J)ta6lice.  Others  place  the  firft  attempt 
againft  th^  marriage  of  the  cl?rgy  to  the 
account  of  Alefrick,  ^rchbifhpp  of  Can- 
terbury, about  the  beginning  of  the  elpventli 
century;  however  this  be,  we  have  among 
the  c^qons  a  decreet  of  the  archbifbops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  prdaining,  That  all 
the  minifters  of  God,  lefpecially  priefts, 
flioqld  obfcrve  chaftity,  and  not  take  wives. 
And  in  the  ye^r  1076  there,  was  ^  council 
aflembled  at  Winchefter,  under  Lar^fr^np, 
which  decreed,  That  no  canon  fhoul^ 
have  a  wife.  Ths^t  fuch  pr;efts  as  lived  in 
caftles  and  villages  fhpuld  nqt,  be  obliged 
to  put  their  wives  away,  but  that  fuch  as 
had  none  fhould  not  be  allowed  to  many; 
and  that  bifhops  fhould  neither  ordain 
priefts  nor  deacons,  unlefs  they  prcvioufly 
declared  that  they  were  not  married.  Id 
the  yeaf  H02,  archbifhop  Anfelm  held  4 
cou^ncil  at  Weftminfter,  where  it  was  de- 
creed.  That  no  archdeacon,  pricft,  deacon, 
©E  canon,   fhould  either  iparry  a  wife,  or 
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j&etain  her  if  he  had  one.  Anfelm,  to  give 
this  decree  the  greater  weighs,  defired  of 
the  ^ing,  th^t  the  principle  men  of  the  lying- 
dom  might  l?e  prefent  at  the  council,  ancj 
that  the  decree  njight  b?  enforced  by  the 
joint  cqnfent  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  ; 
the  king  confented,  and  to  thefe  c^nops  the 
yrhole  realm  gave  a  generjil  fap^ion.  The 
clergy  of  the  province  pf  York,  however, 
remonftrated  againtt  them,  and  refufed  to 
put  away  t)ieir  wives.  The  unmarried 
refufed  alfq  to  oblige  thepirelves  to  continue 
in  that  ftate ;  nor  were  the  clergy  pf  Can* 
terbury  much  mpjre  traftable, 

About  two  years  afterward,  Anfelm  cal- 
led a  new  council  at  London  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  king  and  barons,  where  canons 
ftill  feyerer  than  the  former  were  ena6led. 
Thofe  who  h^d  taken  women  fince  the 
former  prohibition  were  enjoined  to  dif- 
mifs  them  fo  entirely,  as  not  to  be  know- 
ingly  in  the  fame  houfe  with  them  ;  and  any 
ecclefiaftic  2tccufed  qfthis  tranfgreflion,  by 
two  pr  more  witnefles,  was,  if  a  prieft, 
to  purge  himfelf  by  fix  witnefFes;  if  a  dea- 
con, by  four;  if  a  fubdeacon,  by  two; 
©therwife  to  be   deemed  guilty.      Priefts, 

archdeacons. 
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^'xix'*  archdeacon's,  or  canons,    refufing  to   part 
(^>ro  with  their  women,    here  ftylcd  adulterous 
concubines,  were   to  be  deprived   of  their 
livings,   put  out  of  the  choir,  and  declared 
infamous,  and  the  biftiop  had  authority  to 
take  away  all  their  moveable    goods,    as 
well  as  thofe  of  their  women.     1  his  law, 
highly    unjuft  and  fevere,    w^as  ftill   more 
fo  in  France ;  for  at  a  council  held  at  Ly-? 
ons  in  the  year  1042,  a  po^^^er  was  given 
to^the  barons  to  makeflaves  of  all  the  child- 
ren of  the  married  clergy.     As  the  Englilh 
clergy  were   ftill    very   refraftory,    in   the 
year   1125,    cardinal  Crema,    the   pope's 
legate,  prefiding  in  a  council  held  at  Weft- 
minfter,  with  a  view  to  enforce  the   papal 
aiuthority,     made   a    long    and  ^  inveterate 
fpeech  againft  the  horrid  fin  of  matriritiony, 
in  which  he  declared,  that^it  was  the  high- 
eft  degree  of  wickednefs  to  rife  from  the 
fide  of  a  woman,  and  make  the   body  of 
Ghrift.     3ut  unluckily  for  the  poor  cardi- 
nal, he  was  himfelf  that  fame  evening  caught 
by  the  Conftable,  in  the  very  fituation  he 
had  painted  as  fo  finful,  and  the  ftianle  of 
it  foon  drove  him  out  of  England. 


Ii* 
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In  the  year  1  %  29,  the  archbilhop  of  Can-  chap. 
terbury  being  legate,  a  council  was  called  ^^^/-vnJ 
at  London,  to  which  all  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land were  furaraoned ;  here  it  was  ena6led. 
That  all  who  had  wives  (hould  put  them 
away  before  the  next  feaft  of  St.  Andrew, 
under  pain  of  deprivation.  The  execution 
of  this  decree  was  left  to  the  king ;  who 
took  money  of  feveral  priefts,  by  way  of 
commutation,  and  fo  the  intention  of  the 
decree  was  fruftrated*  Many  of  the  clergy 
now  finding  a  heavy  fine  impofed  on  them, 
for  keeping  a  lawful  wife,  and  none  for  a 
concubine,*  chofe  the  latter,  by  which 
means  theit  lives  became  fo  openly  fcandal- 
ouS|  that  about  forty-fix  years  after,  in  the  , 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  Richard 
airchbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  fynod  held 
at  Weftminfter,  prohibited  all  who  were  in 
holy  orders,  from  keeping  concubines,  as 
well  as  from  marrying.  The  like  prohibi- 
tion was  iffued  afterward,  in  a  fynod  held 
at  York,  by  Herbert  archbilhop  of  Canter- 


•  Some  of  the  fathers  m  the  council  of  Trent  declared*  that  even 
the  concubines  of  priefts  were  of  ccclefiafllcal  jurifdi<Skion,  and  as 
well  as  the  priefts  themfelves,  entirely  exempted  from  the  powrcr  of 
the  civil  magiftrale, 

bury. 
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bury,    atid  chief  jullice    of  Englarld.    In 
the  ninth  year  of  He'nry  the  Third,  Stepheil 
Langton  revived  thcfe  decrees ;  add  added, 
Thatpriefts  keeping  concubines,  fhould  not 
be  admitted  to  the   facramenfts,  nor  their 
concubines  allowed  chi'iRian  burial.     But 
in  fpite  of  all  thefe  efforts,  many   of    thi 
clergy  ftill  retained  their  wives,  concubines, 
and  benefices,  till  cardinal  Otho  forare  timd 
after  made  a  pofitive  decree,    declaring,' 
That  the  wives  and  children  of  fuch  prielb 
fhould  have  no  benefit  from  the  eftates  of 
their  hufb^nds  and  fathers  ;    and  that  fuch 
efl:atcs  fliould  be  vefted  in  the  church*    This, 
as  it  cut  off*  the  widows  arid  children  of  the 
clergy  from^  alt  meafts  of  fiibfiftence,  and 
.turned  them  beggars  fnto  the  wofld,   had 
a  more  po^verful  effeft  tlian  all  the  cenfufes 
and  thunders  of   the  church ;'  and  art  laft 
gave  the  fatal  btowto  a:  right  which  the 
clergy  had  llruggled  to  maintain  for  many 
c'enturies.    From  this  time  they  feem  quietly 
to  have  fubmitted  to  the  refi:raint,   tiil  the 
Reformation   reflored   to  them  again   the 
rights  of  mankind,   w^hich  had  been  vk)^ 
Icntly  taken  from  themv 


Ik 
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In  this  manner  did  things  continue  till  chap. 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth^  when  dil-  onr\j. 
penfations  to  keep  concubines  were  fold  to 
fuch  priefts  as  were  able  to  purchafe  them/ 
But  left  this  fliould  be  a  bad  example  to  the 
people j  they  were  enjoined  to  keep  them 
privately,  add  never  tb  go  publicly  to  thenl 
On  account  of  fcandah    Some  years  after,  i 
temporal  law  was  added  to  the  fpirjtual,  de- 
claring it  felony  for  a  prieft  to  marry ;  or  if 
married,  to  haVe  any  coriimerce  with  his 
wife ;  of  even  fo  much  as  to  convetfe  with 
her ;    or  for  any  pcrfon  to  preach  or  affirm, 
that  it  was  lawful   for  a  prieft  to  matry. 
This  la\v  was  repealed  the  fallowing  year, 
though  the  canons  of  the  church  were  ftill 
in  force,  and  continued  fo  till  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Sixth }   when  the  authority  of 
the   fee    of    Rome  being  thrown  off,    an 
2l8:  was  made,  by  which  the  marriages  of 
the  clergy  were  declared  lawful,  and  iheif 
children  legitirdatei     Queen  Mary,  in  the 
firft  year  of  her  reign,  repealed  this  a6i; 
and  in  this  ftate  things  continued  during  the 
i'cigri  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who,  by  a  letter 
direfted  to  all  the  heads   of  colleges  and 
cathedral  churches,  exprefsly  ptohibits  them 
from  having  any  wives  or  women  of  any 

VoL^IL  lii  kind 
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^^^tf'  ^^^  among  them.  Thd  maodate  runs  thusi 
*^  Wc  therefore  exprefsly  will  and  command, 
*^  that  no  manner  of  perfon^  beic^  either  the 
"  head  o»r  member  of  any  college  or  ca-' 
*'  thedral  church  within  this  realm,  fiiall^ 
^'  from  the  time  of  the  notification  hereof, 
have,  or  be  permitted  to  have,  within  the 
precinfi  of  every  fuch  college,  his  wife 
*'  or  other  woman  to  abide  and  dwell  in  the 
fame,  or  to  frequent  and  haunt  any  lodg- 
ing within  the  fame  college,  upon  pain^ 
'*  that  whofoever  ftiall  do  the  contrary,  fliall 
*^  forfeit  all  ecclcfiaftical  promotion,  in  any 
'^  cathedral  or  collegiate  church  within  this 
•*  realm."   But  in  the  firft  year  of  James  the 
Firft,  an  a£i  was  again  made,  reftoringto  the 
clergy  the  rights  of  nature,  and.  of  citizens; 
and  the  a£l  remain^s  in  force  at  this  day. 


^ 

4( 


conjcc-         ijj  i^jjjs  conteft  we  have  leen  a  long  and 
tbcceiiba-  fcvere  ftruggle,  between  one  part  of  the 
cy  of  the  clergy,  contending  for  the  authority  of  the 
^^'      church,  and  another  part,    contending  for 
the  rights  of   nature^    But   why  this  au- 
thority of  the  churchy  and  the  rights  of 
nature^    fhould   be   fo    oppofite    to   each 
other,  is  a   point  involved  in  much  ob- 
fcurity^     It  ha^   been   alleged^   that   the 
kr'^  ^  2  reaA>n 
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reafon  why  the  church  enjoined  celibacy,  ^^f^f^* 
was,  that  the  clergy  having  no  legitimate  vvnj 
offspring,  might  turn  their  whole  attention 
to  enrich  and  aggrandize  that  community 
only  of  which  they  were  members^  This, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  be  weii  found- 
ed ;  for  illegitimate  children  may  engrofs  the 
attention  of  parents,  and  engage  them  as 
ftrongly  in  providing  for  them,  as  legitimate 
ones ;  a  circumilance  which  has  frequently 
appeared  in  the  conduft  of  the  Ibvereign 
pontiffs ;  and  yet  the  church  has  at  moft 
but  weakly  exerted  hedelf  in  preventing  th« 
clergy  from  having  children  of  this  kind^ 

In  the  human  hreaft  there  is  not  a  paf- 
fion  fo  natural,  fo  prevalent,  as  that  which 
attaches  us  to  the  fair  fex.  The  Romifh 
clergy  are  fons  of  nature;  they  are  endowed 
vith  the  fame  paffions,  and  fufceptible  of  ' 
the  fame  feelings,  as  the  reft  of  her  children. 
How  then  they  (hould  voluntarily  give  up 
the  gratification  of  thefe  paffions,  the  plea- 
fure  arifing  from  thefe  feelings,  if  they  really 
do  give  them  up,  feems  altogether  unac- 
countable ;  but  if  we  conlidcr  it  only  as  a 
fineffe,  we  may  guefs  at  the  motives  which 
induce  them  to  it. 

I  i  i  2  l^ 
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^xxfxf'      ^^  ^^^  countries,  and  at  all  periods,  the 
cnrv    clergy,  rather  wifer.  and  more  cunning  than 
the  reft  of  mankind,   have  arrogated  and 
fecured  to  themfelves  privileges  which  were 
denied  to  all  others..   The  Romifh  clergy, 
no  doubt,  confidered  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fair  fex  as  every  Ton  of  nature  confiders  ,it ; 
but  then,  in  the  way  of  matrimony,  this 
enjoyment  was  attended  with  many  incour 
veniences,  and  difadvantagcs,   which  they 
were  willing  to  avoid.     They  therefore  pre-? 
teiided,  that  perfons  fo  facred,  were  forbid 
to  enter  into  matrimony ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  they  refolved  to  enjoy  all  the  pleafures 
arifing  from  it,  without  the  expence  of  a 
family,  or  the  chance  of  being  tied  to  a 
jiifagreeable  partner.     To  effeft  this  it  was 
neceffary,  firit,  to  have  accefs  to  every  wo- 
man in  privftte*     Secondly,  to  get  into  all 
|lie  fecrets  of  the  fex.    And,  thirdly,  to  have 
places  appropriated,  where  nor\e  but  them 
^nd  priefts  fhpuld  ever  be  fuffered  to  enter. 
In  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  we  may,  thercr 
fore,  perceive  the  origin  pf  auricular  con- 
fefliqn ;  a  fcher^ie  well  calculated  to  promot? 
their  licentious  purpofes,  as  it  obliged  all 
*.^he  women,  under  pain  of  eternal  damnation, 
to  difcover  every  fecret;  and  not  cpntented 

with 
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with  denouncing  damnation  againft  her  who 
concealed  any  thing,  it  promifed  abfolution,    ^<yy>^ 
in  the  moft  full  and  ample  manner,  to  her 
who  left  nothing  undifcoyered.  Thus  threat- 
ened with  the  greateft  of  evils,  on  the  one 
hand^   and  fo  eafy  a  method  of  efcaping  it, 
even  after  every  criminal  indulgence,  held 
out  on  the  other,  is  there  any  wonder  that 
women  were  frequently  prevailed  upon  to 
difcover  even  thofe  fecrets  which  the  fcx 
moft  cautioufly  of  all  others  conceah  When 
women  had  confcffed  themfelves  guilty  of 
one  or  more  faults  of  this  kind,  it  was  na- 
tural to  think,  that,  without  great  difficulty, 
they   might  be  prevailed  upon  to   repeat 
them ;  thus  thq  crafty  fons  of  the  church 
were  led  to  difcover  where  they  might  make 
their  attacks  with  the   greateft  probability 
of  fuccefs  ;  and  they  knew  alfo,  that  if  gen- 
tle methods  ftiould  fail,  they  could,  in  a 
manner,  force  compliance,   by  threatening 
to  publifli  the  former  faults  of  their  peni- 
tents, ,  . 

Having,  by  thefe  fchemes,  fecured  ad- 
mittance to  all  the  women,  and  become 
poffeffed  of  all  their  fecrets,  the  next  ftep 
was  to  prevent  interruption,  when  in  private 

with 
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<: HA p,  yfi^  them.    This  was  eafily  accompIiOied ; 

vy-vx^  ^hey  had  only  to  denounce  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  againft  the  d^ing  mifcrcant,  whether 
tiufband,  father,  or  lover,  who  (hould  facri- 
legioufly  difturb  a  holy  letcher,  while  confef- 
fing  his  penitent.  Thus,  being  poflefled  of  all 
the  fecrets  of  the  fex,  fecured  in  the  <moft  in- 
vioJable  privacy,  with  riature  and  the  paflioos 
on  their  fide,  and  pardon  and  remiffion  in 
their  power ;  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Ro- 
mifli  clergy  became  fo  debauched,  and  (o 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  fociety,  that  the 
French  and  German  laity,  jointly,  petitioned 
the  council  of  Trent,  that  priefts  might  be 
allowed  to  marry,  and  that  their  petition 
fliould  have  thefc  remarkable  words  ?  **  We 
*^  are  afraid  to  truft  our  wives  and  daughters 
**  atconfcffion,  with  men  who  reckon  no 
**  commerce  with  the  fex  criminal,  but  in 
''  wedlock*.'' 

In  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  we  may 
difcover  alfo  the  origin  of  nunneries ;  the 

*  A  prieft,  about  the  time  wf  are  fpsakvo^  pf,  bavuig  met  m*  Eor 
lifh  itobleinan  coxning  out  of  the  parliament,  aiked  him,  what  newt  ? 
We  kut^e  jmfti  fai4  he^  httn.  p»fSing  jm  M6k  ta  reftrun  our  <lergf  liaooi 
having  wives.  "  You  may  hinder  your  priefts  from  l^^viiig  wivcvt**  iii- 
£wered  he,  *'  but  you  cannot  binder  yonr  wives  from  having  priefls.** 

intrigues 
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mtrigii«  they  Could  procure,  while  at  con-  ^^^f^^ 
feilion,  were  only  (hort,  occaiional,  and  with  .j^^tsj 
women  whom  they  could  not  entirely  ap- 
propriate to  thcmfelves ;  to  remedy  which, 
they  probably  fabricated  the  fchcme  of  hav- 
ing religious  houfes,  whefe  young  women 
fliould  be  fhut  up  from  the  world,  and 
where  no  man  but  a  prieft,  on  pain  of  death, 
fliould  enter;  that  in  thefe  dark  retreats, 
fecluded  from  ccnfure,  and  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  they  might  riot  in  li- 
centioufnefs. 

Sucrf  has  been  the  oppofition.  made  by 
the  clergy  to  the  marriage  of  their  fraternity, 
and  fuch  perhaps  has  been  the  caufes  of  it ;  . 
iior  will  it  appear  to  any  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  hiftory  cf  the  middle 
ages,  that  we  cenfute  too  feverely  in  fo  fay- 
ing. The  clergy  never  had  any  arguments 
of  confequence  to  offer  in  fupport  of  fo  ar- 
bitrary a  raeafure  ;  that  of  Cardinal  Crema, 
already  mentionied,  fcems  to  have  been  what 
they  made  moft  ufe  of,  and  befides,  they 
quoted  the  authority  of  St.  Paul,  who  fays, 
"  He  that  marrieth  doth  well,  but  he  that 
"  marrieth  not  doth  betten**  But  they  trufted 
moft  to  papal  authority,  and  dogmatical 

affertion 
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CHAP,  affcrtion ;  all  which,  even  in  the  ages  of  ig'-* 
v^rv\j  norance  and  fuperftition,  v^erc  too  weak  to 
ftifle  nature;  and  men  eafily  faw  through 
the. thin  difguife,  which  the  flagitioufnefs  of 
their  lives  often  threw  aflde  without  any 
ceremony* 

concu.  ^s  ^e  have  frequently  mentioned   the 

bines  for-  i  •     i     •       •     r 

ly  aN  concubmage  or  ihe  clergy,  we  thmk  it  jul- 


mer 


lowed  by  ^j^g  ^^  ^^j^^  notice  here,  that,  however  infa- 
mous  it  become  afterwards^  it  was  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages  a  legal 
union,  fomething  lefs  folemn,  but  not  lefs 
'  indiffoluble  than  marriage  ;  and  that  though 
a  concubine  did  not  enjoy  the  fame  con- 
fidcration  in  the  family  as  a  wife  of  equal 
rank,  yet  {he  enjoyed  a  confequence  and 
honour  greatly  fupetior  to  a  miftrefs.  By 
the  Roman  law,  when  the  want  of  birth^  or 
of  fortune,  prohibited  a  woman  from  be- 
coming the  wife  of  a  man  of  family,  thef 
civil  law  allowed  him  to  take  her  as  a  con- 
cubine, and  the  children  of  fuch  concubine^ 
both  at  Rome  and  among  the  ancient 
Franks,  were  not  lefs  qualified,  with  the 
father's  approbation,  to  inherit,  than  the 
children  of  a  wife.    The  weftern  church, 

for  feveral  centuries,  held  concubinage  ci 

this 
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this  kind  intirely  lawful.    The  firft  council  chap, 

XXIX* 

of  Toleda  exprefsly  fays.  That  a  roan  n>uft  vyv^J 
have  but  one  wife,  or  one  concttbine,  at  his 
option ;  and  feveral  councils  held  at  Rome 
fpeak  the  fame  language:  but  fo  much 
were  thefe  indulgences  abufed,  that  law  and 
cuftom  joining  together,  at  laft  finally  ab©- 
lifhed  them. 
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Of  Widowhood* 

CHAP.     AS  the  condition  of  married  women  if 

v^^->J    ^  ^  of  all  others  the  mod  honourable  and 

ehgible,  fo  that  of  widowhood  is  generally 

the  moll  deplorable,    and  confequently  the 

objc6l  of  their  greateft  averfion. 

Why  wo-      Women  are  by  nature  too  weak  to  defend 


men 


dif- 


likc  vri-  themfclves  againft  the  infults  and  outrages 
dow  00  .  Qjp  j^2^j^^     They  are  too  weak  to  maintain 

themfelves  either  by  the  fifhing  and  hunting 
of  the  ruder  nations,  or  even  by  thepafturagc 
and  agriculture  of  thofe  that  are  more  po- 
lite. To  launch  out  into  trade  and  com- 
merce would  require,  perhaps,  more  induf- 
tr)^,  and  more  fteady.  efforts  of  mind,  than 
are  confiflent  with  their  volatile  natures* 
and  finer  feelings,  and  would,  befides,  cx- 
pofe  them  to  many  aflaults,  which  even  the 
fevereft  virtue  might  not  always  be  able  to 
repel.  On  thcfe,  and  a  variety  of  other  ac- 
counts, they  are  commonly  dependent  on 
the  men  for  the  two  important  articles,  main- 

tcnanci 
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tenance  and  proteElion.  While  young,  they  ^^xxf' 
arc  under  the  prpte£tion  of  their  parents  or  l/'vnj 
guardians,  who  are  obliged  to  provide  for 
them,  or  at  leaft  to  fupcrintend  the  manage- 
ment both  of  their  fortunc-s  and  conduft. 
When  they  enter  into  matrimony,  they  put 
themfelves  under  the  proteflion  and  guar- 
dianfhip  of  a  hufband ;  but  when  they  be- 
come widows,  no  perfon  is  henceforth  fo 
much  interefted  in  their  welfare,  no  perfon 
is  legally  bound  to  defend  or  to  maintain 
them ;  and  hence  their  diflike  to  that  for- 
lorn cpnditioijf 

But  there  are  other  caufes  befide  thefe, 
which  ftrongly  contribute  to  heighten  this 
diflike.  Though  a  woman  may  not  be  very 
handfome,  yet  there  is  always  in  youth 
fomething  that  attrafts  the  attention  and 
procures  the  good  offices  of  the  men; 
confequently  the  chance  of  a  hufband  is  con- 
iiderable.  But  when  fhe  has  been  married, 
and  is  become  a  widow,  flie  is  generally  paft 
the  bloom  of  life,  has  loll,  by  the  bearing 
of  children  and  care  of  a  family,  a  great 
part  of  thofe  charms  which  procured  her 
the  firft  hufband  ;  and  on  this,  and  feveral 

K  k  k  2  other 
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^^Jt^'  *ot^er accounts,  is  not  fo  likely  to  fucceed  iu 
^,nr\j   getting  anothen 

State  nf  Thus  tlie  condition  oF  widowhood,  even 
thcprirai-  'in  the  pdliteft  countries,  is  attended  with 
*2"'  many  difad vantages.  In  rude  and  barba- 
rous ones,  thcfe  difadvantages  are  Hill  more 
numerous  and  more  grievous.  The  hiftory 
of  iall  antiquity,  gives  the  ftrongeft  reafons 
to  fufpe6l,  that  widows  were  often  the  prey 
of  the  lawiefs  tyrant,  who  fpoiled  them  with 
impunity,  becaufe  they  had  none  to  help 
them.  In  many  places  of  fcripture.  We  fre- 
quently find  the  ftate  of  the  widow  and  the 
fatheridfs  depi6led  as  of  all  others  the  moft 
forlorn  and  miferablc ;  and  men  of  ho- 
nour 2ind  probity,  in  enumerating  their 
own  good  adiohs,  placing  a  principal  fhare 
of  them  in  not  having  fpoiled  the  widow 
and  the  fatherlefs,  ^'  If  I  have  lift  up 
**  my  hand  agairift  the  fatherlcfs,"  fays  Job, 
**  or  have  caufed  the  eyes  of  the  widow 
"  to  fail,  then  let  mine  arm  fall  from  my 
-'*  (houlder,  and  be  broken  from  the  bone.** 
In  the  book  of  Exodus  it  is  declared  as  a  law, 
"  tha:t  ye  ftial!  not  afHi^  the  widow,  or  tht 
^^  fatheriefs  child:  if  thou  afflift  them  in  any 

'^**  ways,  and  they  cry  unto  me,  I  will  furely 

hear 
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^^  hear  their  cry ;  and  my  wrath  fhall  wax  ^"ap- 
*^  hot,  and  I  will  kili  you  with  the  fword,  ^y-vx> 
^  and  your  wives  (hall  be  widows,  and  your 
^*  children  fatheriefs."  In  the  eight  century, 
one  of  the  canon  laws  enaded,  that  none 
(hall  prefume  to  difturb  widows,  orphans, 
and  weak  people ;  and  no  fentence  could  be 
executed  againft  a  widow,  without  advifing 
the  b]i(hop  of  the  diocefs  of  it.  Thefe  cir- 
cumftances  create  $i  ftrong  fufpicion,  that 
widows  were  often  opprefTed ;  oth^rwifc^ 
why  fo  many  laws  for  their  particular  prd- 
teftion  ?  But  to  men  who  live  in  happier 
times,  when  laws  extend  an  equal  protec- 
tion to  all,  and  when  humanity  ditiates  finer 
feelings  than  thofe  of  triumphing  ovetf  wcaik 
and  helplefs  beings,  fuch  laws  appear  fuper- 
fluous  and  unnatural ;  and  the  caufes  of 
promulgating  them  can  only  be  cleared  up, 
by  confidering  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
the  times  ip  which  they  were  inftituted. 

Before  laws  were  thoroughly  digefted,  ^'*'^*'** 
^nd  had  fufficiently  acquired  the  power  of  to  redrcft 
protefting,  the  privileges   of  maintaining  *^''*'" 
their  property,  and  revenging  the  injuries 
done  either  to  it  or  their  perfons,  belonged 
to  individuals*    Accordingly  when  any  per- 

fon 
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«HAP.  fon  ^as  killed,  the  neareft  relation  was  at 

XXX 

j^^^y^  liberty  take  vengeance  oft  the  murderer. 
But  as  this  vengeance  could  feldom  be  exe- 
cuted without  danger,  it  often  happened, 
that  a  widow  or  an  orphan  might  be  mur- 
dered with  impunity,  as  there  was  no  per- 
fon  fo  nearly  related  to  either,  as  to  venture 
his  life  againft  that  of  him  who  had  done  the 
injury.  But  befides,  as  widows  and  orphan^ 
have  no  friends  fo  nearly  intereftpd  in  their 
property,  as  thofe  women  who  have  huf- 
bands,  and  thofe  children  who  have  fathers; 
and  as,  among  uncultivated  people,  that 
which  is  not  defended  by  llrength  has  hardly 
any  barrier  around  it.  Wido'vfs  and  orph- 
ans, in  the  times  of  ancient  barbarity,  were 
liable  to  be  frequently  wronged,  oppreffed, 
and  plundered.  Hence  the  dreadful  mif- 
fortuqe  of  being  in  any  of  thofe  conditions.)- 
and  hence,  alfo,  the  fuperior  virtue  of  not 
only  refilling  the  temptation  of  ^plundering 
them,  but  of  pleading  their  caufe,  in  times 
when  the  exertions  of  humanity  were  but 
weak,  and  the  temptation  of  acquiring  even 
a  little,  exceedingly  ftrong.   . 

}  ■ . 

j   When  we  view  the  miners  and  cufloms 
of  the  fayage  nations  of  ,our  own  times,  we 

behold 
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Behold  a  pifture  nearly  rcfcmbling  that  of  ^  xltx.**' 
the  periods  we  have  juft  now   mentioned.   vyvO 
We  fee  that  as  weaknefs  is  not  protefted  by  J^**^^  ""j^ 
the  laws,  to  be  allied  to  powt^rful  relations  f^^agcs 
and  friends,-  or  to  be  joined  in  iome  tormid-  ^^^ 
able  party  are  the  only  fecurities  againft  ra- 
pine and  violence.    To  be  thought  worthy  of 
the  proteftion  of  fuch  friends,  or  of  fuch  a 
party^   it  is  generally  neceffary  either  to  be 
able  to  fhare  in  their  common  dangers,  or  to 
be  ufeful  to  them  in  fome  other  manner* 
Widows  and  orphans  are  freqifently  incapa- 
ble of  either :  hence  among  favages,  they  are 
dcfpifed  and  neglefted,  if  not  plundered  and         ' 
devoured  by   the  hand  of  the   opprefTon 
Circumftances  which  nowheffc  happen  more 
frequently  than  in  Greenland ;  a  country  fd 
extremely  barren,  that  almoft  the_whole  of 
their  fabfiftence  mull  be  drawn  from  the  fea  ; 
and  when  they  cannot  derive  it   from  that 
fource,   as  is  frequently  the  cafe  in  ftormy 
weather,  then  women,    who  are  in  general 
but  little  regarded,  fall  the  firft  vi6limsto 
famine.     But  fhould  no  fuch  accident  hap- 
pen,  widows,  who  are  left  without  fons  of 
age  and  ftrength  enough  to  catch  fi(h  and 
feals  for  them,   arc  always   in  the  moft  de- 
plorable condition ;    for  the  whole    riches 

of 
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^"y^P*  of  a  Greenlander  confifts  in  his  iittle  ftock 
Kj'wj  of  provifions;  and  fuch  is  the  barbarous 
Guftom  of  the  country,  that  when  he  dies, 
the  neighbours  who  affemble  to  bury  hina^ 
fcldom  or  never  depart  from  his  hiit,  till 
they  have  confumed  the  whole  of  that 
ftock^  and  left  the  widow  to  inhabit  tlic  bare 
walls.  In  fo  horrid  a  climate^  and  on  fo 
ftormy  an  0cean,  it  is  but  iittle  a  woman 
can  procure.  She  is  therefore  obliged  to 
fubfift  by  the  cold  hand  of  charity ;  in 
Greenland  much  colder,  than  where  the 
blood  and  kindlier  fpirits  are  fanned  by  a 
more  benevolent  atmofphene,  aiad  wanned 
by  a  more  vertical  fun.  Hence  it  frequently 
happens,  that  the  pieces  of  feals  or  of  whale- 
blubber  thrown  to  her,  hardly  fuftain  a 
wretched  exiftence,  or  entirely  fail ;  when 
liegleded  and  unpitied  by  all  around  her, 
fhe  expires  by  hunger  and  by  cold. 

Widows        Among  many  of  the  ancients,  widows 

cTtriT^i  were,  by  cuftom,   reftrifted  from  having  a 

ry  again    fecoud  hufbaud.    Alnioft  over  all  the  Eaft, 

^  ^'  and  among  many  tribes  of  the  Tartars,  they 

believed  that  wives  were  not  only  deftined 

to  ferve  their  hufbands  in  this  world,  but  in 

the  next  alfo;  and  as  every  wife  there  was  to 

be 
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be  the  fole  property  ofherfirfthufbaod,  flie  ^^^f* 
could  never   obtain  a  fecond,  becaufe  he  v.yvv 
could  only  fecure  to  himfelf  her  fervic^in 
this  life.     After  the  Greeks  became  fenfiblc 
of  the  benefits  arifing  from  the  regulations 
of    Cecrops  concerning    matrimony,    they 
conceived  fo  high   an  idea  of  them,  that 
they  affixed  a  degree  of  infamy  on  the  wo- 
man who  married  a  fecond  hufhand,  even 
after  the  death  of  the  firft ;  and  it  was  more 
than.two  cepturies  after  the  time  of  Cecrops, 
before  any  woman  dared  to  m?ike  the  at- 
tempt.    Their  hiftory   has   tranfmitted  to 
pofterity,  with  fome  degree  of  infamy,  the 
name  of  her  who  firft  ventured  on  a  fecond 
marriage.     It  was  Gorgophona,  the  daughter 
of  Perfeus  and  Andromeda,  who  began  the 
praftice;  a  praflice,  which,    though  foon 
after  followed  by  others,  could  nofc,  even 
by  the  multitude  of  its  votaries,  be  fcreened 
from  the  public  odium  ;  for,  during  a  great 
part  of  the  heroic  ages,  widows  who  re- 
married were  confideted  as  having  offended 
againft  public  decency.    A  cuftom  to  which 
Virgil  plainly   alludes,  when  he  defcribes 
the  confli^l  in  the  breaft  of  Dido,  between 
her  love  for  jEneas,  and  fear  of  wounding 
her  honour  by  a  fecond  marriage.     Nay,  fo 
Vol.  II.  L 1 1  fcru- 
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^^Jt^'  f^^^upulous  were  the  Greeks  about  fecond 
marriages,  that  in  fome  circumftances  even 
men  were  with  difficuhy  allowed  to  enter 
into  them.     Charonidas  excluded  all  thofe 
from  the  public  councils  of  the  ftate,  who 
had  children,  and  married  a  fecond  wife. 
It  is  impoflible,  (faid  he)  that  a  man  can 
advife  well  for  his  country,  who  does  not 
confult  the  gobd  of  his  own  family  :  he 
whofe  firfl  marriage  has  heen  happy,  ought 
to  reft  fatisfied  with  that  happinefs  ;   if  un- 
happy, he  muft  be   out  of  his  fenfes  to 
rifque  being  fo  again."    The  Romans  bor- 
rowed this  cuftom  of  the  Greeks,  arid  con- 
fidered  it  not  only  as  a  kind  of  breach  of 
the  matrimonial  vow  in  the  woman,  but  alfo 
as  affefting  the  man  nearly  in  the  fame  man- 
ner that  her  infidelity  would  have  affefted 
him  while  he  was  living.     "  The  foul  of  a 
"  deceafed  hufband,"  fays  Juftinian,  "  is  dif- 
*'  turbed  when  his  wife  marries  a  fecond.** 
Laws  and  cuftoms  of  long  ftanding,  acquire 
among  the  vulgar  the  force  of  moral  pre- 
cepts.    When  the  manners  of  the  Germans 
became  fo  much  refined,  that  they  emanci- 
pated their  women  from  the  reftriftion  of 
not  marrying  a  fecond  hufband,  the  fpirit 
of  the  cuftom  ftill  operated  fo  powerful  on 

2  the 
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the  minds  of  thefe  women,  that  it  was  a  c  h  -^  p- 
long  time  before  any  of  them  would  prefer  ^y-y-vj 
the  Voice  of  nature  and  of  reafon,  to  that 
of  the  tenet  which  they  had  imbibed  from 
their  anceftors ;  and  which  they  therefore 
confidered  as  facred.  In  Cumana,  when  a 
hufband  dies,  it  is  faid,  they  make  the  widow 
fwear  that  fhe  will  preferve  and  keep  by  her,  * 

his  head,  during  her  life;  as  a  monitor  to 
tell  her  that  fhe  is  never  to  enter  again  into 
the  married  ftate. 


Among  the  ancient  Tews  and  Chriftians  ^'*^"  ^^ 
of  the  primitive  ages,  there  were  certain  auowcd 
orders  of  men,  who  were  not  allowed  to  join  '^J^^'^y 
thcmfelves  in  marriage  with  widows.  Every 
prieft  of  the  Jews  was  to  take  a  wife  in  her 
-virginity ;  "  a  widow,  or  a  divorced  woman, 
*^  or  prophane,  or  an  harlot,  thefe  fhall  he 
'**  not  take  ;  but  he  fhall  take  a  virgin  of  his 
"  own  people  to  wife."  Pope  Syricus,  copy- 
ing the  example  fet  by  Mofes,  ordained,  that 
if  a  bifhop  married  a  widow,  he  (hould  be 
degraded.  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that 
Mofes  (hould  have  put  widows  on  the  fame 
fcale  with  harlots  and  prophane  women  ;  an 
arrangement  which  greatly  degraded  them, 
and  which  muft  doubtlefs  haj/e  depended  on 

lu  1 1  3  Xomc 
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^xxxf*  ^^^^  opinioti  or  cuftom,  of  which  we  are 
Lrv-vi  now  entirely  ignorant.  Nor  are  we  better 
acquainted  with  the  reafon  why^  the  clergy 
of  the  middle  ^ges  w^ere  prohibited  from 
marrying  widows;  for,  befides  the  prohi* 
bition  of  Syricus,  which  only  extended  to 
biftiops,  the  church  afterward  iflued  many 
others  of  the  fame  nature,  which  extended 
in  time  to  all  men  in  holy  orders.  In  the 
year  400,  we  find  it  decreed  in  the  Cyprian 
council,  that  if  a  reader  married  a  widow, 
he  ihould  never  be  preferred  in  the  church; 
and  that  if  a  fubdeacon  did  the  fame,  he 
fhould  be  degraded  to  ?l  door-Jceeper  or 
readei;. 

Amend-         ^g'  tj^g  Egyptians  were  the  firft  people 

ment  of  . 

thecondi^  who  treated  women  With  propriety,  and  aJ- 
tion  of      lowed  them  to  eniov  the  common  rights  of 

Tsridows*  J     J  O 

nature,  they  were  not  even  unmindful  of 
their  widows,  but  proteded  them  by  their 
laws,  and  allowed  them  a  proper  main- 
tenance from  the  effefts  of  their  deceafed 
hufbands^  The  Greeks,  who  derived  their 
laws  from  ancient  Egypt,  likewife  allowed 
their  widows  a  dower  for  their  fubfiftencc; 
but  if  they  had  any  children  by  the  firft  huf- 
bandji    and  married  fi  iepond,  they  could 

carry 
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carry  to  him  none  of  the  dower  of  the  firft.  chap. 
Among  the  Romans^  when  a  man  died  in-    ^^/^-v> 
teftate,  and  without  children,  his  widow  was 
the  fole  heirefs  of  his  fortune ;  and  if  he  left 
children,  fhe  had  an  equal  (hare  with  them 
of  all  that  belonged  to  him.    In  the  middle 
ages,  when  it  was  cuflomary  for  creditors 
to  feize  upon  and  fell  the  wives  and  children 
of  a  debtor,  they  were  not  empowered  to 
jfake  his  widow.    The  connexion  was  dif- 
Jblved,  and  fhe  was  no  longer  his  property; 
though  her  fons  and  daughters  were,   and 
might  be  taken  and  fold  accordingly.     In 
the  eleventh  century,,  the  church  began  to 
efpoufe  the  caufe  of  widows,  and  required 
a  promife  from  penitents,  before  (he  would 
give  them  abfolution,  that  they  would  not 
)aenceforth  hurt  the  widow  and  the  father  lefs^ 
Among  the  Franks,  it  was  cuftomary  to  pay 
to  the  bride  a  fmall  fum  of  money,  by  way 
of  purchafe.     This  fum  was  commonly  a 
fol  and  a  denier  to  a  maiden ;   but  to  a  wi-. 
dow  three  golden  fols  and  a  denier  were 
jrequifite;  becaufe,  all  women  befides  widows 
being  under  perpetual  guar^ianfhip,   mar* 
riage  made  no  change  in  the  liberty  of  a 
maiden ;  whereas  a  widow  parted  with  the 
liberty  flip  had  gained  by  the  death  of  her 

firft 
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^xxV'  fi^ft^^ft>^nd,  when  Ihe  joined  he rfelf  to  a 
.y"vx>  fecond.  The  Bavarians  confidered  a  rape 
committed  on  a  widow,  as  a  mod  atrocious 
crime ;  and  obliged  the  violator  to  pay  to 
her  one  fourth  part  more,  by  way  of  com- 
penfation,  then  he  would  have  done  to  a 
virgin.  In  the  Doomfday  book,  we  find  the 
king  exafted  only  a  fine  of  ten  (hillings  for 
liberty  to  marry  a  maiden,  but  it  coft  twenty 
to  obtain  liberty  of  marrying  a  widow ;  a 
plain  proof  that  widows  were  either  more- 
valued,  or  fuppofed  more  able  to  pay. 

Mourning  T^z  Hielancholy  ceremonies  of  mourn- 
for  their  ing  have,  m  all  ages  and  countries,  been 
husbands,  more  peculiarly  allotted  to  women ;  widows, 
however,  whether  from  a  fenfe  of  the  al- 
moft  unfpeakable  lofs  they  fuftain  by  the 
death  of  a  hulband,  or  from  fome  other 
reafons  known  to  themfelves  only,  have  ge- 
nerally, in  thofe  folemn  ceremonies,  gone 
greater  lengths  than  the  reft  of  their  fex. 
Jewifh  widows  mourned  the  death  of  their 
hufbands,  at  leaft  for  the  fpace  of  ten 
months,  and  were  reckoned  fliamefuUy 
abandoned  if  they  married  again  within 
that  time.  Almoft  every  -civilized  people 
have,  in  fome  degree,  copied  this  example ; 

feme 
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fome  have  allotted  a  longer,  and  others  a  chap, 
fhorter  time  to  the  mourning  of  widows,  and  \^y>r\j 
all  have  marked  them  with  more  or  lefs  in- 
famy, if  they  married  again  too  foon.  But 
as  this  infamy  was  not  always  a  fufficient  mo- 
tive to  reftrain  them  from  doing  fo,  feveral 
legiflators  have  fixed  a  certain  time,  within 
which  they  fhould  not  be  allowed  to  marry. 
Among  the  Romans,  this  was  ten  months* 
Among  other  nations  it  varied  according  to 
the  regard  they  thought  due  to  a  deceafed 
hufband  ;  and  the  expreflidn  of  that  regard 
which  ought  to  be  fhown  by  his  wife.  In 
the  eleventh  century,  the  church  decreed^ 
that  a  widow  fhould  not  marry  within  the 
fpace  of  one  year  after  her  releafe  from  the 
bonds  of  matrimony.  '  The  laws  of  Geneva 
fliorten  this  period  to  half  a  year.  But  as 
there  are  few  countries  in  which  the  matter 
is  taken  up  by  the  legiflature,  it  is  more 
commonly  regulated  by  cuftom  than  by  law. 

About  a  century  ago,  widows  in  Scot- 
land, and  in  Spain,  v»rore  the  drefs  of 
mourners,  till  death,  or  a  fecond  hufband, 
put  an  end  to  the  ceremony.  In  Spain,  the 
widow  paffed  the  firft  year  of  her  mourning 
in  a  chamber  hung  with  black,  into  which 

day- 
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^-  day-light  was  never  fufFercd  to  enter.  When 
v.>^v\^  this  lugubrious  year  was  ended,  (he  changed 
her  dark  and  difmal  fcene  for  a  chamber 
hung  with  grey,  into  which  fhe  fometimes 
admitted  an  intrufive  funbeam  to  penetrate; 
but  neither  in  her  black  nor  grey  chamber 
did  cuftom  allow  her  looking-glaffes,  nor 
cabinets,  nor  plate,  nor  any  thing  but  the 
moft  plain  and  neceflary  furniture.  Nor 
was  {he  to  have  any  jewels  on  her  perfon, 
nor  to  wear  any  colour  but  black*.  The 
faultlels  vi6lim  was,  however,  immedi- 
ately difcharged  from  her  gloomy  prifon, 
if  fhe  was  lucky  enough  to  get  a  fecood 
hulband,  and  (he  frequently  laid  herfelf  out 
for  one,  as  much  with  a  view  to  efcape  from 
her  confinement,  as  on  account  of  reiterat- 
ing the  joys  of  wedlock. 

Among  nations  lefs  cultivated,  the  idea 
of  what  a  widow  ought  to  undergo  on  the 
lofs  of  her  hufband,  has  been  carried  to  a 


*  We  are  fo  much  accuftomed  in  Europe  to  fee  mourners  droflcd  kk 
black,  that  we  have  affixed  a  melancholy  idea  to  that  colour;  Black  is 
not,  howcTer,  uni^verfally  appropriated  to  this  pnrpofe.  Thedrcfiaf 
Ghinefe  mourners  is  white;  that  of  the  Turks  blue;  of  the  Peruvians 
a  moufe  colour;  of  the  Egyptians  yellow,  and  in  fome  of  their  pco- 
finccs  green,  and  purple  is  at  prefent  made  ufe  of  as  the  BmnrBipt 
drefs  of  kings  and  cardinals. 

lengthy 
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length,  in  fome  refpeSs,  more  unreafonable  chap, 
than  in  Spain,  The  Mulkohge  favages  in  ^^^ 
America  allot  her  the  tedious  fpace  pf  four 
years  to  chaftity  and  to  mourning;  and 
the  Chikkafah  appoint  three  tq  jhc  fame 
purpofes-    The   women,  however,  do  not   . 
voluntarily  comply  with  this  puftom,  but 
pnly  to  faye  themfel ves  *frQm  the  punifh- 
merit  of  adulterers,  to  which  they  would  be 
liable  if  they  a£ied  Qtherwife  §.     To  thi^i 
mourning  and  continejicy  are  ^dded  parti-  ^ 
pular  aufterities  ;   every  evening ^nd^morn- 
ing,  during  the  firft  year,  a^^idowis  obliged 
to  lament  her  lofs  in  loud  and  lugubrious 
ftrain? ;   but  if  her  hufband  w^s  a  war-chief, 
fhe  is  then,  during  the  firft  moon,  %o  fit  the 
fohole  day  under  hi?  lyarrpolef,  ^pjJlhere  • 

$  Contincncy,  during  t^c  time  pf  mpuraln^,  fcem?  to  have  been  9, 
caftom  early  introduced  into  the  worM.  The  Rabbic*  tcll  us,  that 
iXdam  aud  Eve  mourned  one  hundred  years  fo|-  Abel,  and  lived  all  that 
time  fcpjlraie  ffom  each  other.  Trobably  the  Rabbie*  look  this  ftojy 
^rom  the  ufagcs  of  their  own  or  fome  neighbouring  nations,  who 
ICDJpincd  cjiaftity  as  one  pf  the  methods  of  paying  rcfpcdk  tq  tl*e 
memory  of  the  dead* 

t  This  war-pole  is  a  tree  ftuck  in  the  grptjnd,  Kk^top  a|id  branches 
pit  off,  it  is  painted  red,  and  all  the  weapons  and  mphies  of  lyar 
j^hich  belonged  to  the  jicccafcd  afe  hung  pn  ft,  and  fexaain  thq-e  till 
they  rot. 

Vol.  II.  '    M  m  m  inceflantly 
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x: 


?xxr*  inc^ffantly  to  bewail  her  loft  lord,  without 


w>vj  any  fhelter  from  the  heat,  the  cold,  or 
whatever  weather  fiial!  happen;  a  ceremony 
fo  rigid  and  fevere,  that  not  a  few  in  the 
performance  of  it,  fall  vi£lims  to  the  van- 
ous  diftempers  v/hich  then  attack  them,  and 
to  which  they  are  not  allowed  to  pay  any 
regard,  till  the  ceremony  is  ended.  This 
caftom,  according  to  the  Indians,  was  inlli- 
tuted,  not  only  to  hiiidel-  women  from  taking 
any  methods  to*deftray,  but  alfo  to  induce 
them  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prefcrvc  the 
lives  of  their  Imfbands.  3efide5  thiS,  there 
may  be  other  i^JToh^*-  It'^Vas:' ^o'ciently 
confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  of  misfor- 
tunes to  die  ^unlamented;  a  circumllancc 
which  the  facred  records,  and  the  hiftorians 
and  poets  of  anui^uity  frequently  allude  to, 
and  which  is  at  this  day  a  cuflom  in  many 
parts  of  the  Indies,  and  exiRs  alfo  in  Wales, 
Ireland,  aiid  Scotland,  in  fome.of  the  north- 
ern parts  of  which,  nothing  would  more 
difturb  a  chieftain  when  alive,  than  to  think 
that  liis  funeral  dirge  would  not  be  fung  by 
his  dependents  when  dead ;  perhaps,  there* 
fore,  this  long  and  painful  mourning  of  the 
American- widows  was  inftituted  to  prevent 

the  itlufiye  evil  of  dying  unlamented. 

Bur 
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But  this  painful  ceremony,  and  thisjpng 
celibacy  of  the  Mufkohge^  and  Chikkafah 
widows,  is  not  all  that  they  are  condemned 
to  fufFer;  the  law  obliges  them  alfo,  during 
the  contini'ance  of  their  weeds,  to  abftain 
from  all  kinds  of  diverfion,  from  all  publick 
company,  to  go  with  their  hair  negligent 
and  difheveled,  and  to  deny  themfelves  the 
cpchanting  pleafure  of  anointing  it  with 
gteafe  or  oil.  The  brother,  or  other  neareft 
relation  of  the  deccafed  hufband,  enforces 
the  obfervation  of  all  thcfe  ceremonies  with 
the  mofl:  fcrupulous  attention;  becatife, 
fhouid  the  widow  faU  in  performing  any  of 
them,  {fee  .^ould  bring  the  moft  indelible 
ftain  upon  the  whole*- family  Jntowhijph  (he 
was  married.  Through  the  whole  of  their 
widowhood,  the  women  continue  to  mourn 
their  loft  hufbands,  and  in  their  lamentations 
conftantly  call  on  them  byname,  efpecially 
when  they  go  out  to  work  in  the  "morning, 
and  when  they  return  in  the  evening,  at 
which  t;imes  the  whole  company  of  maids  and 
widows  join  in  a  melancholy  chorus,  ma- 
king the  hills  and  dales  reverberate  the 
funebral  found.  !  Hufbands,  however,  never  ^^^^  ^^ 
weep  for' tliqair- w^^e^:;-  *' tears  J"  r  fay  they, 

:^M.Vn.ni  2-  ''  do 


Hulbandf 
never 


their 
wives. 
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^xjcx^'  **  do  not  become  men  j   it  is  only  WOmcii 
iyY\j  **  'that  ought  to  weep." 

Vomca  iSucii  dr6  the  feverities  which  mark  the 
tefcrvc '  fate  of  widbws  among  the  favages  of  Ame-^ 
their  huf-  jrica ;  but  hard  as  we  may  reckon  all  thefe 

bands    m  ^  ^  '         ^   _ 

the  othct  unmerited  fufferings  and  auilerities^  they  arc 

^'^^^^'      Icnicrit  ind  teiidcr,  when  comjpared  to  what 

widows  in  feveral  parts  of  Africa  are  obliged 

t<J  undergo;   In  that  country  of  tyranny  and 

defpotifmi    wivies  and  concubines  arc  not 

only  doomed  to  be  the  flaves  of  their  huf- 

bands  in  this  world;  but^  according  to  their 

opinion^   in   the  next   ialfb;     the    hufband 

therefore,  is  no  foonei*  dead  than  his  wivesi 

concubines,  fervants,  and  eVeh*  fbmetimfes 

horfes  muft  be  ftrangled,  in  order  to  render 

him  the  fame  fervices  in  a  future  life  which 

they  did   in  thiis.     At  thfe  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,  in  order  that  widows   may  hot  im- 

pofc  themfelves  on  the  men  for  virgins,  they 

arc  obliged  by  law  to  cut  off  a  joint  from'  a 

finger  for  eVciy  hufband  that  dies  ;  this  joint 

they  prefent  to  their  new  hufbahd  on  the  day 

of  their  marriage.    In  the  Ifthmus  of  Daricn, 

both  fexeS  were  formerly  dbligfed  td  obfervc 

this  cuftom,  that  none  of  thenl  hiight  im» 

pofc  themfelves  on  each  other  fdlr  what  they 

Vriert 
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were  not;    or  according  to  fome   authors,  chap. 
which  is  not  lefs  probable,  it  was  their  mar-  i^rys^ 
riage  ceremony  by  which  they  were  affian- 

ft 

'ced  to  each  other.  In  Darien,  when  a 
widow  diesi  fuch  of  her  children  as  are  too 
young  to  provide  fubfiftencc  for  themfelvcs 
are  buried  with  her  in  the  fame  grave,  no 
One  being  willing  to  tak^  the  charge  of  them> 
and  the  community  hot  being  fo  far  ripened 
A%  to  difcovcr  that  the  lofs  of  every  indi- 
vidual is  a  lofs  to  th(i  ftatei.  Such  is  the 
favage  barbarity  of  African  ahcf  American 
policy ;  a  barbarity  Which  can  only  be  ex- 
ceeded by  what  we  are  ^oing  to  relate  of  th« 
Hindoos,  6t  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  and  fonie  other  parts  of  the 
£afl;  Indies. 

Besidjes  the  remarkable  cuftom  of  ma-  ^^^o^* 

k,f,  p         i.p  ,        burnt  oa 

mg  every  woman  a  pnloner  tor  lite,    the  the  func. 

Afiatics  prefent  us  with  another  ftill   more  ""t^f^^f  l^ 

y  ^  their  hut" 

extraordinary,  and,  if  poffiblc,  more  re-  tandi 
pugnant  to  hiirtxan  nature^  The  Hindoos 
do  not  bury  their  dead  after  the  manner  of 
imany  other  nations^  but  burn  their  bodies 
Upon  a  large  pile  of  wood  erefted  for  the 
Ipurpofe ;  upon  this  pile  the  moft  beloved 
wife^  and  in  fome  places  it  is  faid,  all  the 

wives 
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c  H  A  V.  v/ives  of  great  men  are  obliged  to  devote 
o<>"v^  themfelvcs  to  the  flames  wnich  coajujne  tnc 
body  of  their  hulbands*. 

ongin  ef  ,  This  CFucl  and  inhuman  cuftom  having 
iridowf.  exifled  among  them  from-  |hj^' remfetetf  anti- 
quity, its  origin  is  dkrk  and  uncertain, 
though  they  generally  give  the  following 
account  of  itt*  The  Hindoo  wives  having 
in  ancient  times  become  fo  wicked  and 
abandoned,  as  to  make  a  common  praftifc 
of  poifoning  their  hu  (bands  whenever  they 
difpleafed  theip  ;  feveral  methods  were  in 
vain  attempted  to  remedy  the  evil,  when  at 
lafl  the  men  found  themfelves  under  the 
neccflity  of  enafting  a  law.  That  every  wi- 
dow among  them  (hould  be  burned  to  death 

*  In  the  hiHory  of  the  Bucacicrs  of  America,  it  js  iaid  (liat  a 
tridow  in  the  Canibce  Iflands,  is  obliged  everyday,  for  the  fpace  of 
one  year,  to  carrv  vidtuaU  to  the  grave  of  ker  cicceafcd  hufband  ;  and 
the  year  being  expire^,  (he  mufl  dig  up  bis  bones,  watli  and  dry  them 
in  the  fun,  put  them  in  a  fatchel,  carry  them  on  her  back  all  day, 
.and^flccp  upon  them  all  night  for  the  fpace  of  aodth«ll-yc^  :— cruel 
cufloiTi!  if  it  really  exifts ;  but  the.annonymous  authourof  the  hiflory* 
abounds  To  much  in  the  marvellous,  that  he  deferves  but  little  credit. 

4 

f  Cuftoms  fomcthing  ^milar  to  this  have  exiftcd  almoft*  from  the 
carliefl  ages.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  among  4he  ancient  Crete* 
stans,  a  people  of  Thrace,  widows,  alTifled  by  all  their  relations* 
made  intercft  who  ihould  be  preferred  to  the  honour  of  being  killed 
«n  the  grave  of  the  deceafed  hatband* 

on 
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on  the  funeral  pile  of  -her  dead  hulband ;  an  ^  ^  a  ?. 
cfFe6lual,  though  dreadful  remedy  to  prevent  cy%^N^ 
the  moft  horrid  of  crimes. 


As  there  is  no  pofitive  proof,  how^ever, 
that  this,  wasthe. origin  of  fo  barbarous  a 
cuftom,  otHcrs  have  fuppofcd  that  it  arofe  in 
the  following  manner.  At  the  de^th  of 
Brama,  the  great  prophet  and  lawgiver 
of  the  Hindoos,  his  wives,  inconfolablc 
for  fo  great  a  lofs,  refolved  not  to  fur- 
vive  him,  and  therefore  voluntarily  fa- 
crificed  themfelves  on  the  funeral  .pile» 
The  wives  of  the  chief  Rajahs,  or  officers 
of  itate,  unwilling  to  have  their  love  and 
fidelity  reckoned  lefs  than  the  wives  of  Bra- 
ma,  followed,  in  a  kind  of  bravo,  their  unna- 
tural example.  The  Bramins,  or  pricfts  of 
Brama,  forfeeing  that  it  would  turn  out 
advantageous  to  their  fociety,  extolled  the 
new  invented  piety,  and  declared,  that  the 
fpirits  of  thofc  heroines  from  thenceforth 
defifted  from  being  tranfmigrated  into  other 
bodies,  and  immediately  entered  into  the 
firft  bhoobun  of  purification*.     A   reward 

*  According  to  tlic  Braxxtins  there  arc  fourteen  bhoobun  s  or  fphefet^ 
ftTcn  aboTc  the  earth^^fpr  the  reception  of  the  fpiriti  of  the  bleCed, 


fo 
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CHAP. 
XXX. 


fo  glorious,  which  feved  the  fpirit  from 
paffing  a  long  and  difagrceable  ftg^te  of  pro? 
,  bation,  in  the  bodies  of  a  variety  of  inferioi' 
animals,  induced  even  the  wives  of  the  5ra- 
mins  thejnfel vcs  to  claim  a  right  of  f^crificing 
their  bodies  in  this  manner,  The  wives  of  all 
the  Hindoos  caught  the  enthufiaftic  conta* 
gion,  5tnd  thus  in  4  {hort  time  .the  frantic 
heroifm  of  a  few  women  brought  on  a  gci 
neral  cuRom.  The  Bramins  fanftificd  it  by 
religion,  and  thereby  eftablilhcd  it  on  4 
foundation  that  fcveral  thoijfand  years  have 
jiot  been  able  to  deftroy. 

Women  ^5  ti^Q  Bramins  receive  confiderable  emolur 
by  the  ments  from  the  burning  of  widows,  they 
Bramin*     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  interwcavc  into  their  education 

to    buni 

them-  an  idea  of  its  neceflity,  and  from  their  ear- 
ftiv^i.  Y^^j^  youth  inftruft  them  to  confider  this 
cataftrophe  as  the  moft  plcafing  to  BramQ, 
and  the  moft  beneficial  to  themfelves  and 
their  children,  When  they  become  wives^ 
the  fame  unwearied  efforts  are .  continued  to 
confirm  their  rninds  in  the  prinpipals  fp  early 

and  feven  below  It,  for  the  reception  of  thofe  who  are  condemned  to 
further  mifcry  and  puniihment,  till  they  arrive  at  the  neceflary  dejfve 
«f  purification t 

inculcated ; 
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irtculcat6d ;   all  the  eftthufiafm  of  teligiOtt,  chap. 
and  all  the  ardour  arifing  in  the  human  mind    ^ 
from  glory 5  are  kindled  up  into  ablaze-- All 
the  abhorrence  .ft&rting  up  agsiirift  degra* 
dation,  fhame  and  infamy^  is  lik6wife  con^ 
jured  up  to  exert  itfelf*     The:  woman  i^ 
told,    from  the  Shatter,  their  fountain  of 
infallible  truth,  that  it  is  proper  for  a  widow 
after  her  hufband's  death,  to  burn  herfelf  iri 
the  fame  fire  with  his  corpfe ;  and  that  every 
one  whd  does  fo,  fhall  remain  in  paradife 
with  him  three  croree  and  fifty  lacks  of  years^ 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  every  poffible  fe- 
licity*    That  the  childreti  defcended  of  a 
mother  thus  voluntarily  facrificed,  acquire 
thereby  ^ri  additional  luftre,  are  courted  in 
marriage  by  the  moft  honourable  of  their 
caft,  and  even  fometimes  advanced  to  a  caft 
fuperior  to  that  in  which  they  were  borri. 
That  fhe  who  daftardly  declines  to  afcerid 
the  funeral  pile,  is  degraded  from  her  caft^ 
thrown  out  of  all  fociety,  and  by  every  one 
contemned  and  defpifed.    That  her  children 
too,  degraded  and  buffetted,  muft  feel  the 
cifefts  of  her  crime,  and  become  with  her-^ 
felf  the  deteftatiori  even  of  the  loweft,  and 
moft  defpicable,  of  mankind ;   that  (he  for- 
feits all  title  to  the  long  felicity  fhe  would 
Vol.  IL  N  n  «  hav« 


^ 
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^xxx^*  have  enjoy^4  with  her  huflpaHfi  in  piira4tfe; 

^^^ry\j  p^ufl  fuJt>ipit  to  many  painful  and  degrading 
tranfrnigrations,  and  at  laft  be.  condemned 
to  eternal  torments  in  hell,  for  crimes  of 
the  moft  trifling  pature,  which  w0uld.  other- 
wife  have  been  overlaolced.    - 

In  fpite  of  the  care  of  the  Bramins^  is 
fpite  of  all  the  glorious  rewards  offered  to 
thofe  who  burn,  and  dreadful  punifhments 
threatened  againfl:  thofe  who  do  not,  nature 
yrill  often  revolt  at  death,  and  prefer  evcB 
'     a  life  of  ignominy  to  an  exit  attended  with 
all  the  flattering  ideas  of  honour  and  felicity. 
We  are  encouraged  to  affert  this,  becaufe  a 
gentlenfvan^  who  has  been  prefent  at  many 
of  thefe  executions,  declares,  that  in  fome 
of  the  viftims  he  has  ohferved  a  dread  and 
reluftance,  which  ftrongly  fpoke  their  hav- 
ing repented  of  their  fatal  refolution.     But 
too  late ;    for  Vifinu,  fay  the  Bramins,  is 
waiting  for  the  fpirit,  and  muft  not  be  dif- 
appointed:    when  the  woipan,    therefore, 
wants  courage,  (be  is  forced  to  afcend  the 
pile,  and  is  afterward  held  do^^'n  by  long 
poles  till  the  flames  reach  and  delfaroy  her; 
mean  while  her  fcreams  and  cries  are  drown- 
ed by  the  noife  of  loud  mulic^  and  ^  ^11 

z  mate 
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more  noify  fliouts  and  acclatmations  of  the  ^^xxf' 
furrounding  fnultitude.  v^vnj 

Some  hiftorians  have  lately  afferted,  that  ^*r  "' 
the  cuuom  of  burning  no  longer  exius  m  not  obu- 
India.     This,  however,  is  a  miftake ;  there  ^'*^'*' 
are  two  recent  inftances  of  it  tranfmitted  by 
Europeans,  who  were  witneffes  of  the  tranf- 
aftions  ihey  related.     Of  one  of  thefc,  as 
being  the  moft  circumftantial,   we  fhall  give 
Our  readers  an  ab draft.     On  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1742,  died  Rham  Chund,  pundit  of 
the  Maharattor  tribe ;  his  widow,  aged  fe veri- 
teen  or  eighteen  years,  as  foon  as  he  expired, 
immediately  declared  to  the  Bramins,   and 
witneffes  prefent,  her  refolution  to  burn. 
As  the  family  was  of  great  importance,   all 
her  relations  and  friends  left  no  arguments 
unattempted  to  diffuade  her  from  her  pur- 
pofe.     The  ftate  of  her  infant  children,  the 
terrors  and  pains  of  the  death  flie  afpired 
aft^r,  were  painted  to  her  in  the  ftrongefl 
and  moft  lively  colours  ;  but  (he  was  deaf  to 
all.     Her  children,  •  indeed,  (he  feemed  to 
leave  with  fome  regret;  but  wheii  the  ter-  ,>,„ 
rors  of  burning  were  mentioned  to  her,  with 
a  countenance  calm  and  refolved,   fhe  put 
one  of  her  fingers  into  the  fire,  and  held  it 

N  n  n  2  there 
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c^^/-  there  a  confidprable  tirpe;   then>   with  one 

uvv  of  her  hands,  ftie  pqt  fire  into  the  palm  of 

the  other;  fprinkled  incenfe  upon  it,  and 

fumigated  the  attending  3ramins.     Being 

given  to  underlland,  that  fbe  fhould  not  obr 

tain  permiffion  to  burn,  (he  fell  immediately 

into  the  molt  deep  affli£lion ;  but  foon  recoU 

lefling  herfelf,  anfwered,  that  death  would 

ilill  be  in  her  ppwer;   and  that  if  fhe  were 

not  allowed  to  make  her  exit,  according  to 

the  principles  of  her  caft,.  fhe'  would  ftarve 

herfelf.  Finding  her  thus  refolved,  her  friends 

were,  at  laft,  obliged  tq  cqnfeiit  to  her  pror 

pofaL 

Eari,y   pn  the  following  morning,  the 
body  of  the  deceafed  was  carried  down  to 
the  water-fide ;  the  widow  followed  about 
ten  o'clock,  accompanied  by  three  principal 
Bramins,  hgr  children,  relations,  and  a  nu- 
merous crowd  of  fpe6tatQrs.     As  the  order 
for  her  burning  did  not  arrive  till  after  one 
o'clock,  the  interval  was  employed  in  pray- 
ing with  the  Bramins,  and  waftiing  in  the 
Ganges :   as  foon  as  it  arrived,  {he  retired, 
and  flaid  about  half  an  hour  in  the  midft  of 
.  her  female  relations ;  (he  then  diveftcd  jjier- 
felf  of  her  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments; 

an4 
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and  having  tied  them  in  a  kind  of  apron,  ^^^x^  * 
which  hung  before  her,   was  conduced  by  i»/w> 
the  fema,les  to  a  corner  of  the  pile.    On  the 
pile  was  an  arched  arbour,   formed  of  dry 
fticks,  boughs,  and  leaves  ;  and  open  only 
at  one  end  to  admit  her  entrance.    In  this 
was  depofited  the  body  of  the  deceafed; 
his  head  at  the  end,  oppofite  to  the  opening. 
At  that  comer  of  the  pile,  to  which  fhe  had 
been  conduced,  a  Bramin  had  made  a  fmall 
fire,  round  which  (he  and  three  Bramins  fat 
for  a  few  minutes ;  one  of  them  then  put 
into  her  hand  a  Ifeaf  of  the  bale  tree;  the 
wood  of  which  a  part  of  the  funeral  pile 
is  always   conftrufied :  fhe  threw  the  leaf 
into  the  fire,  and  one  of  the  others  gave  her 
a  fecond  leaf,  which  fhe  held  over  the  flame, 
whilfl  he,  three  times,  dropped  fome  ghee 
on  it,  which  melted  and  fell  into  the  fire : 
whilfl  thefe  things  were  doing,  a  third  Bra* 
min  read  to  her  fome  portions  of  the  Augh- 
torrah  Beid,  and  afked  her  fome  queflions, 
which  fhe  anfwered  with  a  fleady  and  ferenc 
countenance ;   thefe  being  over,  fhe  was  led 
with  great  folemnity  three  times  round  the 
pile,  the  Bramins  reading  before  her ;  when 
fhe  came  the  third  time  to  the  fmall  fire,  fhe 
popped,  took  her  ringis  off  her  toes  and 

fingers. 
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fingers,  and  put  them  to  her  other  orna« 
mehts ;  then  taking  a  folemn  and  majeftic 
leave  of  her  children^  parents,  and  relations, 
one  of  the  Bramins  dipped  a  large  wick  of 
cotton  in  fome  ghee,  aiid  giving  it  lighted 
into  her  hand,  led  her  to  the  open  fide  of 
the  arbour,  where  all  the  Bramins  fell  at  her 
feet;  ftie  bleffed  them,  and  they  retired 
weeping.  She  then  afcended  the  pile,  and 
entered  the  arbour,  making  a  profound  re- 
verence at  the  feet  of  the  deceafed,  and  then 
advancing,  feated  herfelf  ,by  his  head.  In 
jBlent  meditation,  Ihe  looked  on  his  face  for 
the  fpace  of  a  minute ;  theh  fet  fite  to  the 
arbour  in  three  plape^ ;  but  foon  obferving 
that  ftie  had  kindled  it  to  leeward,  and 
that  the  wind  btew  the  flames  froiti  her,  (he. 
arofe,  fet  fire  to  the  windward  fide,  and  pla- 
cidly refuming  her  ftation  ;  fat  there  with  a 
dignity  and  compdfure,  which  no  words  can 
convey  an  idea  of.  The  pile  bein^  of  com- 
buftible  matter,  the  fupporters  of  the  roof 
were  foon  confumed,  and  the  whole  tumbled 
in  upon  her,  putting  an  end  at  once  to  her 
courage  and  )ier  life, 

The  other  jnftance  of  a  woman  burning 
herfelf  happened   within  thele  few  y^irs; 

as 
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as.  the  ceremonies  fhe.obfervcd  in  doing  it,  cha  v. 


XXX. 


were  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  we  have  juft  [^y^^r.^ 
related,  we  fliall  only  obferve  that  the  foU 
lowiug  were  the  drfierences.  The  firft  only 
vaihed  her  own  body  in  the  Ganges ;  the 
fecond  wafticd  herfelf  and  the  corps  of  her 
hufband*  The  firft  gave  nothing  to  the 
fpe6latoTS;  the  fecond  diftributed  among 
thera  money,  rice  fried  in  butter,  and  betel 
out  of  her  own  mouth.  The  firft  kindled 
the  fire  that  was  to  devour  her.;  the  fecond 
had  ic  kindled  by  her  children.  The  firft  fat 
by  her deceafed  buft>and ;  the  fecond  ftretched 
herfelf  down  by  his  fide.  But  thefe  imma- 
terial differences  may,  perhaps,  be  regulated 
by  the  cuftoms  of  different  diftiifls. 

FitOM  fUch  fceiies  of  horror,  we  natur-  widow* 

fold  by 

ally  turn  with  abhorrence;   and  are  happy  thcreu^ 
to  fay,  that  though  the  burning  of  widows  ^°"'  °^ 
is  not  altogether  aboliftied,  by  the  authority  fed  huf- 
and  example  of  the  Europeans  it  is  gradu-  ^'**^^* 
ally  felling  into  difufe,  and  cannot  be  exe- 
cuted without  leave  of  the  governor  ;   wha 
grants  it  as  feldom  as  poffible :  European 
authority   and   example,    however,  cannot 
prevail  on  the  Afiatics  to  confider  their  wo- 
inen  in  a  more  liberal  point  of  view;   to 

treat 
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CHAP,  treat  them  as  companions  and  equals,  or  to 
Ky^-y^  releafe  them  from  thefe  prifons  where  they 
arc  confined  for  life.  If  fuch,  therefore^ 
is  the  generally  treatment  of  the  fex,  even 
-while  in  all  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty^ 
we  are  not  to  expeft  that  thofe  widows  who 
do  not  burn  with  their  hufbands,  are  to  ex- 
perience any  indulgence — when  their  youth, 
when  their  beauty^  is  no  more  ;  when  they 
have  failed  in  a  point  of  duty,  and  of  gra-* 
titude,  reckoned  fo  neceffary ;  and  have 
nothing  left  to  plead  their  caufe  but  hu- 
manity, an  emotion  hajjdly  alive  among  the 
people  we  are  treating  of,  and  whofe  feeble 
exertions,  in  many  places  of  Afia  and  Africa, 
cannot  refcue  even  the  widow  of  a  friend, 
or  a  brother,  from  being  confidcred  as  the; 
property  of  the  relations  of  her  deceafea 
'  hufband,  and  fold  or  condemned  to  labour 
for  their  profit. 

WiDOw^s  are  not,  however,  in  ail  parts 
of  Afia  treated  in  this  flavrfli  manner.  In 
Chiija,  if  they  have  had  children,  they 
become  abfolute  miftreifes  of  themfclves; 
and  their  relations  have  no  power  to  compel 
them  to  continue  widows,  nor  to  give  them 
to  another  hufband.     It  Is  not,  however, 

reputable 
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reputable  for  a  widow  who  has  children,  to  ^  ^^^* 
enter  into  a  fecond  marriage,  without  great  ^-ynj 
neceflity,  efpeciallyif  Ihe  is  a  woman  of  dif- 
tinftion ;   in  which  cafe,  although  Ihe  has 
been  a  wife  only  a  few  hours,  or  barely  con- 
trafted,  flie  frequently  t)iinks  herfelf  obliged 
to  pafs  the  reft  of  hct  days  in  widowhood ; 
and  thereby  to  teftify  to  the  world  the  efteem 
and  veneration  (he  had  for  her  hufband  or 
lover.    In  the  middle  ftations  of  life,  thd 
relations  of  fome  deceafed  hufbands,  eager 
to  reimburfe  the  family  in  the  fum  which  the 
wife  originally  coft  it,  oblige  her  to  marry^ 
or  rather  fell  her  to  another  hufband,  if  flie 
has  no  rnale  iffue.     And  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  the  future  hufband  has  concluded 
the  bargain,   and   paid  the  money  for  her^ 
before  ftie  is  acquainted  with  the  tranfaflion^ 
From  this  oppreffion  (he  has  only  two  me- 
thods of  delivering  herfelf.    Her  relations 
may  reimburfe  thofe  of  the  deceafed  huf- 
band, and   claim  her  exemption,    or,  (hd 
may  become  a  Bonztjft ;   a  fiate,  however^ 
not  very  honourable,  when  embraced  in  aji 
involuntary  manner.    By  the  laws  of  Ghina,^ 
a  widow  caniiot  be  fold  to  another  hufband 
till  the  time  qf  her  mourning  for  the  firft 
expires ;  fo  eager,  however,  are  the  friends 
VoL^JL  Oo©  often 
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c  HAP.  often  to  difpofe  of  her,  that  they  pay  no  re* 
vyvO  gard  to  this  law ;  but,  on  complaint  being 
made  to  a  mandarin,  he  is  obliged  to  do 
her  jufticc.  As  ftie  is  commonly  unwilling 
to  be  bartered  for  in  this  manner,  without 
her  confcnt  or  knowledge,  as  foon  as  the 
bargain  is  ftruck,  a  covered  chair,  with  a 
confiderable  number  of  lufty  fellows,  is 
brought  to  her  houfe ;  (he  is  forcibly  put 
into  it,  and  conveyed  to  the  houfe  of  her 
new  hufband,  who*  takes  care  to  fecure  her. 

tutopeaxi  Though  among  the  favages  of  America, 
how  though  in  Africa  and  Afia,  widows  are  treated 
treated,  jj^  ^Y\i^  infamous  manner,  and  their  condition 
thereby  rendered  the  moft  deplorable;  in 
Europe  the  cafe  is  fo  widely  different,  that 
a  yridow,  in  tolerable  circumftances,  is  more 
miftrefs  of  herfelf,  than  any  other  woman } 
being  free  from  that  guardianlhip  and  con- 
troul,  to  which  the  fex  are  fubjeft  while 
virgins,  and  while  wives.  In  no  part  of 
Europe  is  this  more  exemplified  than  at 
Parma^  and  fome  other  plkces  of  Italy; 
where  a  widow  is  the  only  female  who  is  at 
liberty  either  to  chufc  a  hufband,  or  aflume 
the   g<;>Vernment  of   any  of   her   a£lions. 

Should  a  virgin  pr^ttilid  to  thiife  for  herfelft 

it 
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it  would  be  reckoned  the  moft  profllffate  li-  ^  "  -*  ^' 
centioufnefs ;  fhould  (he  govern  her  aftions  ^-yO 
or  opinions,  (he  would  be  confidered  as  the 
moil  pert^  and  perhaps  the  moil  abandoned 
of  her  fex*  At  Turin,  the  order  pf  St. 
Maurice  are  reftriaed  from  marrying  wi^ 
dows  ;  and  yet  at  Turin  the  condition  of  ^ 
widow  is,  in  point  of  every  other  liberty, 
preferable  to  that  of  a  maid.  Politenef^ 
and  humanity  have  joined  their  efforts  in 
Europe,  to  render  the  condition  of  widows 
comfortable.  The  goveroment  of  England 
has  provided  a  fund  for  the  widows  of 
officers*  The  clergy  of  Scotland,  have  voi^ 
luntarily  raifed  a  fldclc  to  fupport  the  wi- 
dows of  their  order.  Many  incorporated 
trades  have  followed  thcfe  laudable  exam- 
ples ;  nor  is  this  care  confined  to  Britain, 
it  extends  to  France,  Germany,  and  other 
countries,  where  it  exifts  in  forms  too  vari?- 
ous  to  be  delineated^ 

As  we  fhall  have  occafion  in  the  next 
chapter  to  treat  more  fully  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  widows  in  England,  we  fhall 
not  at  prefcnt  enter  on  that  fubjeft.  Our 
ancient  laws,  and  thofe  of  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  ordained,  that  a  widow  fhould  lofe 

O  o  o  2  lier 
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CHAP,  j^ej.  dower,  if  fhe  married  again,  or  fufFered 
,^/vO    ^^^  chaftity  to  be  corrupted ;  and  the  laws 
of  Pruffia  retain  this  ordinance  to  the  prcr 
fcnt  time.     They  Hkewife  ordain,  that  a 
widow  {hall  not  marry  again  within  nine 
months  after  the  death  of  her  hufband ;  and 
'that  if,  while  fhe  is  with  child  to  a  deceafed 
hufband,  fhe  marry  another,  fhe  fhall  be 
put  into  the  houfc  pf  corre6lion ;  and  the 
hufband,  if  he  knew  her  condition,  put  to 
work  at  the  wheel-barrow    for   one  year. 
Befides  making  widows   lofe  i  their  dower 
when  they  enter  into  a  fccond  marriage, 
the  PrufTians  have  another  regulation  con- 
cerning  them,    highly   defcriptive  of    the 
humanity  and  wifdom    of  their  legiflaton 
When  a  widower  and  a  widow  intend  to 
marry^  one  or  both  of  which  having  child- 
ren, as  it  too  frequently  happens  that  fuch 
children  are  either  defpifed  or  neglefted,  in 
confequencc  pf  the  new  conneftipns  formed, 
and  perhaps   ©f  the   new  offspring  raifed 
up,  the  laws  of  Pruffia  provide  for  their 
education  and  fortune,    according  to  the 
rank  and  circumflances  pf  the  parents  ;  and 
will  not  fufFer  either  man  or  woman  to  enter 
into  a  fecond  marriage,  without  previoufly 
fet|;ling  with  the  children  of  the  firft. 
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We  have  already  related,  that  widows  in 
fome  parts  of  the  world,  are  obliged  to  dif-  {^r\nu 
tinguifh  themfelves  by  certain  marks  from  p**"^^"^ 

O  ^  widows, 

the  reft  of  their  fex,  that  they  may  not  have  fome  uws  • 
a  power  of  impofing  themfelves  on  the  men  [^^  thTa. 
as  virgins.  The  laws  of  Pruflia  carry  this 
idea  ftill  farther ;  they  reckon  that  the  man 
who  marries  a  widow,  believing  her  to  be  a 
virgin,  is  fo  egregioufly  cheated,  that  they 
retort  the  evil  on  the  aggreffor,  and  render 
the  marriage  null  and  of  no  effeft.  We 
cannot  pretend  to  defcribe  particularly  the 
ideas  that  the  Pruflians  entertain  of  widows: 
they  are  certainly,  however,  much  lefs  ex- 
alted than  thofc  they  entertain  of  virgins ; 
as  in  their  code  of  laws  we  meet  with  this 
remarkable  fentiment :  "  The  hufband  may 
prefent  to  his  bride  the  morgengabe,  or  gift, 
on  the  morning  after  marriage,  even  though 
^'  he  Jhould  have  married  a  widows  But 
though  widows  feem  by  them  lefs  efteemed 
than  virgins,  they  are  not  without  feveral 
privileges.  In  fome  provinces,  if  there  is 
no  marriage  fettlement,  and  the  hufband 
dies  inteftate,  they  fucceed  to  thehalf  of  all 
^hat  was  the  joint  property  of  both.  But 
g  privilege   ftill  more   extraordinary,    and 

neither 
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^'^Jl^'  neither  reconcilable  to  nature,  nor  to  found 
o-y-\^  policy,  IS,  the  allowing  in  fome  cafes  to  a 
widow,  eleven  months  after  the  death  of  her 
hufband,  to  bring  forth  the  child  that  w'as 
begot  by  him ;  which,  according  to  the 
Pruffian  law,  fhall  be  legitimate,  provided 
♦  it  appear  more  Itrong  and  vigorous  than  a 
child  of  nine  months,^  and  provided  nothing 
can  be  proved  againft  the  woman. 

In  almoft  all  the  other  countries  of  Euf 
rope,  the  laws  and  cuftoms,  which  rcgar(| 
widows,  are  little  different  from  thofe  con* 
cerning  virgins,  only  in  this  circumftance, 
that  they  every  where  allow  the  widow  to  be 
jTijilrefs  of  herfelf ;  while  the  maid  and  the 
wife  are  controuled  by  a  parent  or  a  huf- 
band.  They  generally  alfo  fecure  to  the 
widow  a  maintenance  from  the  eflates  and 
effeds  of  her  deceafed  hufband,  and  fre^ 
quently  devolve  upon  her  the  important 
truft  of  bringing  up  her  children,  and  fuffer 
her  to  reap  fome  advantages  from  their  boar4 
and  education ;  but  fuch  advantages  ?ire,  for 
the  moft  part,  in  the  power  of  the  father, 
who,  by  his  will,  may  leave  them  to  his 
wife,  or  to  any  other  guardian  he  fhall  thint; 

proper 
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proper  to  appoint ;  for  the  laws  of  Europe  ^"xxf* 
do  not  confider  the  mother  as  the  natural  ^^^wj 
guardian  of  her  own  children,  nor  endow 
her   with    any   authoritative    power    over 
them. 
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C  H  A  P.    XXXI. 

A  Jhort  view  of  fomt  of  the,  mojl  inateriat 
Laws,  and  Ctc/ioms,  concerning  the  Women 
of  Great  Britain, 

IN  proportion  as  real  politencfs  and  ele-  chap. 
gance  of  manaers  advance^  the  idterefts  k^ty^j 
ftnd  advantajB^^g  of  the  fciir  fex  not  only  ad-  ^*"^*^««" 

^  '  of  women 

Vance  adfo^  but  bjecome  more  firmly  and  in  Britain 
petmanemly  eftablifbed.  The  interefts,  iaow^  ^^  ^^^ 
ever^  anad  good  treatment  of  the  fex  do  not  tied  than 
altoa^ether  depend  on  the  advancement  of  ""  ^^^" 

^o  i  cotuitricf, 

politenefs  and  elegance^  for  it  fometimea 
happens^  that  a  peopl43  rather  IdTs  advanced 
in  thefe  articles  than  tljeir  neighbour*^  make 
Up  the  loffes  thereby  arifing  to  their  -women^ 
by  tcnderncfe  aikl  hu«)anity«  The  French 
and  Italians  are  before  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  in  poikenefs,  they  a^e  fiaperior  to 
them  ih  elegance,  yet  the  condition  of  their 
women,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  preferable. 
Such  privileges  and  imnmnities  as  they 
derive  from  the  influence  of  politenefs,  the 
VouIL  Ppp  Britilh 
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CHAP.  Britifti  derive  from  the  laws  of  their  country, 
^^TYKJ  Flowing  in  this  channel,  though  thefe  privi- 
leges are  perhaps  accompanied  with  lefs  foft- 
nefs  and  indulgence,  they  have  the  advantage 
of  being  eftablilhed  on  a  firmer  foundation; 
and  being  diftated  by  equity  and  humanity, 
dre  lefs  liable  to  be  altered  and  infringed, 
than  if  they  depended  on  the  whim  and 
caprice  which  influences  gallantry  and  po- 
litenefs. 

Before  wc  proceed  to  a  particular  de- 
tail of  thefe  laws  which  regard  the  perfom 
and  properties  of  the  women  of  this  coun- 
try, it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  thai; 
taken  coUeftively,  and  compared  with  the 
fame  kind  of  laws  in  other  countries,  they 
feem  fo  much  preferable,  that  we  cannot 
help  imagining  the  fame  fpirit,  which  for 
many  centuries  prompted  the  Englifli  to  be 
fo  liberal  of  their  blood  and  treafure,  in 
fupport  of  thofe  weaker  nations  who  were 
oppreffed  by  their  more,  powerful  neigh- 
bours, has  alfo  diflated  the  laws  which  regard 
that  fex  who  are  almoft  every  where  enflaved 
or  oppreffed  by  the  other.  It  is  true,  the 
laws  of  feveral  countries  are  in  fomc  parti- 
culars more  favourable  to  the  fex  than  thiofe 

of 
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of  England.  Thefe  of  Frederic  king  of  Pruf-  ^^xxi^' 
fia,  which  regard  the  matrimonial  compaf):,  v.>nrN^ 
fliew  a  greater  indulgence  to  the  women, 
and  vcft  in  them  powers  more  extenlive  than 
thofe  of  England.  Thefe  of  France  and 
Italy,  as  well  as  the  cuftoms  which  regard 
their  perfonal  liberty,  feem  more  indulgent. 
And  thefe  of  Spain,  which  regard  their 
rank,  and  fettle  the  deference  to  be  paid  to 
them,  greatly  exceed  any  thing  experienced 
in  this  country.  But  thofe  favours  and  in- 
dulgences  are  only  partial,  they  only  mark 
particular  parts  of  their  code  of  female  laws, 
and  do  hot  uniformly  extend  their  influence 
over  the  whole. 

In  confidering  the  advantages  and  difad-  Pnvnegci 
vantages  m  the  condition  or  our  women,  we  q„ecns  of 
(hall  begin  with  the  higher  ranks  of  life.  In  England. 
France,  the  Salique  law  does  not  allow  a 
female  to  inherit  the  crown ;  but  in  England 
a  woman  may  be  the  firft  perfonage  in  the 
kingdom,   may  fucceed  to  the  crown  in  her 
own  right,  and  in  that  cafe,  not  bound  by 
any  of  the  laws  which  reflrain  women,  (he 
may  enjoy  the  fame  powers  and  privileges 
as  a  king.     Such  a  queen,  if  flie  marry, 
retains  alfo    the  fame    power,    iffues  the 

P  p  p  3  orders. 
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P« A /•  orders,  and  trafifafls  the  bnfidefs   of  the 
U'-w>   (late  in  her  own  name,  ahd  continues  ftill 
the  fovereign,  while  her  huJband  is  only  a 
fubjedi,     Bat  when  a  king  fucceeds  in  bis 
own  right  to  the  crown,  and  marries,  hi$ 
queen  is  then  only  a  fubjeft,  and  her  rights 
and  privileges  not  near  fo  extenfive.  She  is 
exempted,  however,   from  the  general  laws 
which  exclude  married  women  horn  having 
iiqy  property  in  their  own  right.     She  is  al- 
lowed a  court,  and  officers  diftinfl  from 
thofe  of  (he  king  her  hufband.     And  flie 
may  fue  any  perfon  at  law^  without  joininf 
her  hufband  in  the  fuit^     It  is  high  tteafon 
to  endeavour  to  compafs  her  death,  and  tq 
violate  her  chaftity  i$  puniftiable  in  a  much 
feverer  manner  than  the  puniflidient  for  vio- 
lating that  of  ^ny  other  woman.     She  may 
purchafe  lands.     She  may  fell  and  convey 
them  to  another  perfon^  without  the  inter- 
ference of  her  hufband.     She  nlay  have  a 
feparate  property  in  goods  and  in  lands, 
and  may  difpofe  of  thefe  by  will,  as  if  fbt 
were  a  finglp  woman.     She  is  pot  liable  to 
pay  any  toll,  and  cann0t  be  fined  in  any 
court  of  laWt    In  all  other  refpefts  (he  is 
only  confidered  as  a  fubjefcl,  and  on  the 
commiffion  of  any  crime  may  fee  tried  and 

puniihcd 
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puniflidd  by  the  peers  of  the  realm ,  A  queen- 
dowager  has  privileges  different  from  all 
other  women  of  whatever  rank.  She  re^ 
mains  ftill  entitled  to  almoft  every  right  fhe 
enjoyed  during  the  life  of  her  hufband,  and 
even  if  fhe  marry  a  fubjeft,  does  not  lofe 
Jier  rank  or  title.  But  as  a  marriage  of  this 
Jkitid  is  confidercd  as  derogatory  to  her  dig- 
pity,  no  man  is  allowed  to  efpoufe  her  with- 
out a  licenpe  from  the  reigning  king^ 


Some  of  the  other  females  of  the  royal  ^^^'^^^z^^ 
family  are  alfo  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  and  females  of 
protefted  by  the  law,     To  violate  the  chaf-  ^^~y*^ 

'  r  r  r  •  family: 

%ny  of  the  contort  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  ' 
or  of  the  eldeft  daujghter  of  the  king,  al- 
though with  their  own  confent,  is  deemed 
high-treafon,  and  puniftiable  accordingly^ 
In  former  limfes,  the  king  had  a  power  of 
levying  an  aid  upon  his  fubjefls,  to  enable 
him  to  defray  the  expence  of  marrying  and 
giving  a  portion  to  his  eldeft  daughter.  But 
>his  power,  which  was  frequently  ftretched 
into  the  moft  exorbitant  oppreffion,  declined 
with  the  feudal  fyftem,  and  has  long  fince 
happily  expired.  A&  for  the  younger  fon^ 
and  daughters  of  the  king,  they  are  hardly 

Dtherwifc  diftinj^ifhed  by  the  laws,  than  by 

having 
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^xxxL*  ^^v^^^g  ^^^  precedency  of  all  other  fubjefls 
o^v>s^  in  public  ceremonies, 

rriviicgcf  Besides  the  privileges  annexed  to  the 
it%.  females  of  the  royal  family,  there  are  feme 
alfo  enjoyed  by  peereffes,  which  are  not 
common  to  other  women.  A  peerefs,  when 
guilty  of  any  crime,  cannot  be  tried  but  by 
the  houfe  of  peers  ;  and  if  convifted  of  any 
crime  within  the  benefit  of  clergy,  may 
plead^  and  is  entitledlo  an  exemption  from 
the  punifhment  of  ]^urning  on  the  hand,  a 
puniftiment  commonly  inflifted  upon  people 
of  all  inferior  ranks  for  fuch  kind  of  offences. 
A  woman,  who  is  noble  in  her  own  right, 
cannot  lofe  her  nobility  by  marrying  the 
meaneft  plebeian;  (he  communicates  her 
nobility  to  her  children,  but  not  to  her  huf- 
band.  She  who  is  only  ennobled  by  marry- 
ing a  peer,  lofes  that  nobility  if  Ihe  after- 
wards marry  a  commoner,  the  law  judging 
it  expedient  that  marriage  ftiould  have  a 
power  of  degrading  as  well  as  of  elevating 
her.  She  who  firft  marries  a  duke,  or  other 
peer  of  a  fuperior  order,  and  afterwards  a 
fimple  baron,  is  ftill  allowed  to  retain  her 
firft  title,  and  the  privileges  annexed  to  it : 
for  the  law  confidcrs  all  peers  as  equals.   In 

the 
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the  fcale  of  female  rank  and  importance,  ^^^xu' 
there  is  a  kind  of  intermediate  fpace  between  ^^j^y^ 
the  peerefs  and  the  commoner,  filled  up  by 
the  wives  of  bifliops,  judges,  and  baronets; 
all  which,  though  they  fhare  in  the  fplen* 
dour  and  opulence  of  their  hufbands,  have 
no  title  in  confequence  of  the  rank  which 
thefe  hufbands  enjoy.  By  the  courtefy  in- 
deed of  this  country,  the  wives  of  baronets 
are  called  ladies,  a  title  fuperior  to  that  of 
their  hufbands,  but  at  the  fame  time  a  title 
to  which  they  have  no  legal  right,  being  in 
all  judical  writs  and  proceedings  only  de- 
nominated t)ame  fuch-a-one,  according  to 
the  names  of  their  hufbands.  In  Scotland 
the  courtefy  of  the  country  is  carried  ftill 
much  farther.  Every  woman  who  is  pro- 
prietor of  any  land  in  her  own  right,  or  is 
the  wife  of  a  man  who  is  proprietor  of  an' 
eflate,  great  or  little,  is  called  Lady  fuch-a- 
thing,  according  to  the  name  of  that  eflate ; 
fo  that  a  woman  is  fometimes  accofled  with 
the  pompous  title  of  lady,  who  may  almoft 
cover  the  whole  of  her  territorial  diflrift 
with  her  apron. 

As  women  are,  in  polifhed  fociety,  weak 
and  incapable  of  felf-defence,  the  laws  of 

this 
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c«AP,  thi«  country  have  fupplied  this  defefl:,  and 
i^yry^-xj  formed  a  kind  of  barrier  around  thein^  by 
Privileges  rendering  their  pcrfons  fo  facrcd,  that  even 

of  women      i         i      •         .        r  i  r  4  r 

in  gene-  death  iSj  la  ieveral  caie«,  the  conicquence 
"^'  of  taking  improper  advantages  of  that  weaL* 
nefs.  By  our  laws,  no  man  is  allowed  to 
take  a  woman  of  any  rank  or  condition^  and 
oblige  her  to  marry  him,  under  pain  of  im^ 
prifonment  for  two  year^,  and  a  fine  at  th« 
pkafure  of  the  king.  But  he  who  forcibly 
carries  away  an  heireft,  and  marries  her, 
even  though  he  fiiould  obtein  her  con&nt 
aiier  the  iarcibl^  abdi^ion^  fmibjeOb^  feimfelf 
to  r'  iliil  greater  penalty,  .he  is  guilty  of  fe- 
lony without  benefit  of  clergy-  An4  tbene 
i$  hardly  ai»y.  crin&inaJ  whom  the  law  pur- 
fues  to  death  with  mO«e  fteady  and  UBrc* 
lenting  feverity^  Wppsea  afle,  on  aocoufit 
of  their  weakx^efc,  and  *be  better  to  pre^ 
ferv^  the  modefty  of  their  Jfex,  excused  {roig^ 
ferving  all  kinds  of  public,  iiffices  3  awi  fijtch 
as  are  under  twelve  y-ears  of  ag-e,  which  is 
the  time  fixed  by  the  law  for  b.eing  »ar* 
riageable,  if  forced  into  a  marriage^  or 
even  feduced  to  confent  to  it,  laaay  aftier* 
wards  refufe  to  the  hufband  the  rights  of 
matrimony,  and  have  the  maxriage  4e;claied 
null  and  of  no  eBe£l>. 

In 
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In  no  inftance  has  the  law  exerted  itfelf  ^" * *** 

xxxi» 

tnore  ftrenuoufly,  thaii  in  guarding  women  ^^ysrw 
againft  every  violence  offered  to  their  chaf*  "°'^  ^*^' 
tity.     Their  fecurity  in  this  refpefil  has,  in  g^inft  the 
every  well  regulated  ftate,  been  corifidered  **^^^'  '*' 
as  an,objc6l  of  the  utmoft  irtiportaticei  not 
only    as  guaranteeing    to  therafelves  that 
liberty  of  refufal^    which  throughout  the! 
whole  extent  6f  nature  fee'ms  the  right  of 
females,  but  alfo^  2ts  affording  to  the  ptibHd 
ail  the  fecurity  which  the  law  cdn  give,   fot 
the  chaftity  of  their  Wives;  and  the  legiti^ 
macy  of  th<*it  children.     We  have  already 
mcntionfed  the  pumfhmehts  inflifted  on  the 
perpetrators  of  rapes  in  feveral  periods  and 
countries*.     In  Britain   thefe  punifhmentfi 
have  varied  with  the  manners  of  the  times^ 
and  the  genius  of  the  legiflators.    In  the 
time  ©f  the   Anglo-Saxons,   he  who  com-^ 
mitted  a  rape  fuffered  death*     William  the 

*  The  laws  of  Conftantine  againft  rape  alid  leduiflioD,  arc  marked 
wItK  a  hrutal  fcvcrity  far  beyond  any  thing  we  haTC  ever  met  wi^h. 
When  a  Woman  under  the  age  bf  twenty-five,  was  decoyed,  or  forci* 
hly  taken  from  the  houfe  of  her  j^arents,  the  culprit  was  either  burnt 
alive.  Of  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beafts :  did  the  woman  declare  thai  (he 
had  been  taken  away  with  her  owii  confent,  her  humanity  inftead  of 
ftving  her  lover,  Involved  her  alfo  in  the  fame  ruin.  Profecutlooi  of 
this  kind  were  intruded  to  the  parents  of  the  guilty  or  injbred  woman ; 
uut  if  nature  inclined  them  to  forgive,  or  policy  to  repair  the  honour 
of  thcit  family  by  marriage,  in  either  cafe  they  fubje^lcd  themfclves  to 

Vol.  IL  Q  q  q  Con- 


^^xxl'  ^^P^Hcrpr  5^Upf pd  t%t  pu^fhm^a;  tQ  the 

^y-y^    lofs  pf  eyes  and  enjafpulation,  >ybich  dif- 

abled  tlie  oflfen/ier  from  bping  ag^iii  guilty 

pf  thp  l}lc9  crinn?.     tJenry  the  Thirfi,  cpn- 

fi(Jering  th^fc  puni{hment5  ^  toQ  fpvcre,  ai)4 

finding  fh^t  a  ppw?r  fp  e^teirfivp  lodged  JB 

ihfiih^Rds  pf  all  forts  of  wOfPPn,   wftg  oftpfl 

abuFec}   trom    mQliy??  of  jrpfentfjj^ni,  Qr- 

d^ined,  th?!t  a  rapc^  vfe^p  not  prpfepute^ 

within  fprty  day5,  (hPHld  oply  hp  copriderf^ 

4?  a  fimp.lp  trefpaCj,  ^lad,  Ipmiiftpd  by  twP 

yjears  impnfenmciirti  4pd  %  $np,  ^t  the  plp8: 

fiirp  flf  the  prown ; .  5i|id  eveq  when  it  WM 

prqfpcpted  >fithift  iLh<5  fppty  4«tys,  th«  kiag 
refcfvfid  to  hiwfelf  the  ppwe^  pf .  pR^iaiftaog 
the  pffendPT.    Having  made  tri9l:  of .  this 

method,  wd  finding  that  it  ^ag  faf .  from 
fufficifnt  to  guard  thfs  fairfex  faafla  viokncc, 
he  at  hfl  madp  the  cowmiffion  of  a  rape 
fejpqy,  Fiading  eveo  thi5  defence  too  weak, 
he,  fome  time  after,  made  it  felony  without 

exile  and  confirca(ion.  Slaves,  whether  male  or  female,  when  acc^ 
fi^ry  to  rape  or  fediKfljon.  we rj;  burnt  alivjr^  or  d^ftroved  1>7  the  C^^if* 
erablc  torture  of  having  i9s^U^  k^4  ?!9¥,^f4  4*^-"^.  M^pf  f ijxps^t^.  Tfre 
r^our  of  this  law  feqn^s  even  to  l;^^ve  il^Qcke^  \\^  un^fqeUAg  IVW^^' 
tor,  and  to  have  obliged  h»ii?  to  Toft^en  the  fcv^^^ty  of  l^is  gqiqr^l  «\- 
Aitution,  V;^  p^ti^l  ^(Sls  of  mercer*  ^i  fub/eciu^ot  rqigo^  the  99ft 
o^W*  Pa^^»  ®i  *'  ^^^?  aUtrcd,  or  ^icp^^^^ 

benefit 
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benefit  6f  clergy.     And  fo  cdreful  has  the  ^^xi^' 
law  been  to  fecurc  all  women  of  whatever  onr>^ 
charaftet  or  eoncJifion,  that  even  the  moft 
common  proftitute  has,  in  cafe  of  a  rape,  the 
fame  powers  and  privileges  as  other  women. 

In  almoft  all  other  cafes,  wheth^^  civil 
or  erim^inal,  parties  cannot  be  witnefles  for 
thcfmfelves.  A  woman,  however,  who  is 
raviftied,  may  give  evidence  upon  her  oath, 
and  is  rrt  law  not  only  cOnfidefed  as  a  com- 
petent <vithefs,  but  may  by  her  fole  teftimony 
prove  the  faft,  afld  deprive  the  aggreflbr  of 
his  life.  In  fome  meafure  to  counteraft  the 
exorbitance  of  this  power,  and  fecure  the 
lives  of  the  men  from  being  facrificed  to 
pique  and  refentment,  the  credibility  of  her 
teftimony  is  left  entirely  in  the  breaft  of  the 
jury,  to  be  judged  of  from  the  tenour  of  her 
conduft,  and  the  circumftances  that  occur 
in  the  trial.  This  power  of  being  a  witnefs 
for  herfelf,  in  cafes  of  affault,  is  not  con- 
fined to  fuch  women  only  as  are  allowed  by 
the  law  to  be  competent  witnefles  in  other 
cajfes,  it  is  extended  even  to  infants.  Shd 
who  is  under  twelve  years  of  age  may  be  a 
competent  witnefs  againft  a  man  who  has 
abufed  her,  provided  fhe  has  attained  a  fuf- 

Qqq  2  ficient 
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CHAP,  ficient  degree  of  \inderfl:anding  to  know  the 
nature  of  aij  oath.  Nor  does  the  privilege 
of  the  fcx  in  this  partici^lar  inftance  ftop 
^yen  here,  it  is  extended  to  a  length  unr 
known  in  raoft  other  cafes.  If  a.  man  ha3 
been  tried  and  condemned  for  a  rape,  and 
i|$  afterwftrds  pardoned,  the  wpmai^  may,  by 
an  appeal,  haye  him  tried  again  for  the 
fttme  offence.  A  married  woman  may  fuc 
her'ravjftier  ii^  any  criminal  cpurt,  without 
the  confent  or  approbation  of  her  hufband. 
And,  to  fum  up  all,  a  woman  may  even  kill 
a  man  who  attempts  to  r^vifli  her^ 

Sycif  extenfive  privileges,  vefted  in.afex 
fq  muph  guided  by  the  impulfes  of  paffion, 
and  fo  fufceptible  of  the  ftrongeft  and  xnoH 
JInplacable  refentpiept,  has  by  many  been 
^.onficjered  as  a  violent  ftretch  of  legal 
authorify^  whereby  the  balance  of  juftice, 
\vhich  ought  in  all  cjifes  to  be  equal,  is  evi- 
dently madp  tp  preponderate  more  in  favour 
of  the  one  fe^:  than  of  the  other  :  But,  on 
the  othpr  jiand,  \yhen  we  ponfider  the  weak- 
pefs  of  that  fex,  thp  viplcnce  of  ours,  and 
the  neceflity  which  humanity  and  the  rules 
gf  fociety  lay  us  under  pf  defending  thenir 
Wh^n  ^Q  ^efe  we  add,  the  impoffibiUty,  in 
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fhis  cafe,  of  framing  a  law  which  fhall  an-  ^"-^^ 
fWer  the  intention  of  the  legiflator,  and  lay  ^^^vvj 
neither  of  the  fexes  under  any  difad vantage; 
and  that  much  greater  evils  would  arife  to 
fociety,  were  women  fubjeft  to  the  affaults 
of  every  rude  invader,  than  from  the  powers 
with  which  they  are  in  veiled,  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  this  law,  as  it  ftands  at 
prcfent,  is,  perhaps,  nearly  as  perfcft  as 
the  nature  of  the  cafe  will  admit  of. 


r 

As   licentioufncfs  of  manners,  ficklcnefs  ^°'''"  ®^ 

.  ,  ,  women  to 

of  temper,  or  a  fraudulent  intention  of  de-  cdhipei 
bauching,  frequentlv  induce  the  more  gidtdy  t^*"  ^^^ 

O'  1  '  o         /     formance 

or  worthlefs  part  of  our  fex,  to  addrefs  and  of  a  pro- 
make  promifes  to  a  woman,  without-any  in-  "^'^^^^ 
tetition  of  marrying  her ;  and  as  it  is  impofr 
(iblc  in  all  cafes  for  the  fex  to  difcover  the 
real  lover  from  the  impoftor ;  that  they  may 
not  be  altogether  without  redrefs  when  fo 
cheated,  the  law  of  England  ordains,  that 
if  a  man  courts  a  woman,  promifes  to  marry 
her,  and  afterwards  marries  another,  (he 
may,  by  bringing  an  aftion  againft  him, 
recover  fuch  damages,  as  a  jury  fhall  think 
adequate  to  the  lofs  fhe  has  fuftained.  In 
Scotland,  it  is  faid,  fhe  may  recover  one 
half  of  the  fortune  he  receive?  with  his 

wife, 
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CHAP,  y^ife.     On  the  other  hand,  as  it  fo  me  times 
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^^^orJ  happens,  that  artful  women  draw  on  the 
more  fond  and  filly  part  of  our  fex,  to  nniake 
them  valuable  ptcfents  under  pretence  of 
marriage,  and  afterwards  laugh  aty  or  refufe 
to  marry  them.  A  '  man  who  ha»  beer>  fo 
bubbled  may  fue  the  woman  to  return  the 
prefents  he  made  her,  becaufe  they  were 
prefumed  to  have  been  conditionally  given, 
and  {he  has  failed  in  perfoiming  her  part  of 
that  condition. 

Those  perfonal  privileges,,  and  the  few 
reftrifiions  upon  th6m  which  we  have  here 
enuroerated,  are  chiefly  fuch  as  regard  un- 
married women,  we  {hall  now  proceed  to 
relate  forae  of  the  more  peculiar  advantages 
and  difad vantages  of  thofe  who  have  en- 
tered into  the  flate  of  wedlock. 


rriviicgc$       By  the  laws  of  this  country,  the  rriomcnt 

of  married  -  *      i       i  i  *    '       i  '  n 

a  woman  is  married,  her  political  exiltcnce 


ivomciii 


is  annihilated,  or  incorporated  into  that  of 
her  hufband^  But  by  this  little  mortifica- 
tion fhe  is  np  lofer,  and  her  apparent  lofa 
of  confequence  is  abundantly  compenfatcd 
by  a  long  lift  of  pxtenfive  privileges  and 
immunities,  which^  for  the  ericouragemcnt 

of 


J 
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of  jmlnwonys  were,-  perhaps,  contrived  to  ^^l^^/ 
give  .  raanjied  women  the  advantage  over  v">rO 
thpfe  thsjt  ;^rc  fingle.  Of  all  the  privileges 
conferred  by  nature,  none  are  fo  precious 
3nd  ineftirnable  as  perianal  Uberty.  Men 
pf  2fll  j?inks  aod  conditions,  and  wonien  >yho 
fire  unmarried,  or  widows^  may  be  deprived 
of  this  for  debts  cpntrafted  by  themfelves, 
or  by  others  for  whom  they  have  given  fc- 
cqrity  ;  but  wives  ^annot  be  imprifoned  for 
debt^  nor  deprived  of  their  perfonalliberty 
for  any  thing  \>\xt  crimes, ;  ^nd  even  fuch  of 
thefe  as  fubjeft  the  offender  only  to  a  pecu- 
niary punifhment  rauft  be  expiated  by  thq 
hufband.  >Jo  married  womaq  is  liable  tp 
pay  any  debt,  even  though  f:QntR0:ed  with- 
out the  knowledge,  or  Jjgainft  the  cpnfen^^ 
of  her  hufband ;  and  what,  is  ftill  more  ex  - 
traordinary,  whgttever  debt*  (he  may  hayej 
contra£led  v^hile  fmgle,  devolve,  the  mo- 
ment of  her  marriage,  u^ppn  the  h^plcfs 
fpoufe,  who^  like  the  fcape-goat,  is  loaded 
by  the  prieft  who  performs  th^  (jcremany 
with  all  the  fins  and  extravagances,  of  hi^ 
wife.  It  ia  a  cpmnxon  opinioij  among  th? 
vulgar,  that  ^^  general  warning  in  the  Ga- 
zette, or  in  a  news-paper,  ^yill  exempt  a  man 
from  U^e  payment  of  fuch  debts  ?js  are  eoji- 

trafted 
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^xxxl'  ^^^^^d  ^y  ^^  ^*f^  without  his  knowledge^ 
c/vxj  but  this  opinion  is  without  any  good  founda- 
tion. Particular  warnings,  however,  givert 
in  writing,  have  been  held  as  good  exemp- 
tions ;  but  fuch  are  of  little  advantage  to 
a  hufband,  as  his  wife  may  always  find 
people  to  give  her  credit,  whom  the  hufband 
has  not  cautioned  againft  it. 

< 

So  long  as  a  wife  cohabits  with  her  huf- 
band, he  is,  by  the  laws  of  his  country, 
obliged  to  provide  her  with  food,  drink, 
clothing,  and  all  other  neceffaries  fuitable 
to  her  rank  and  his  circumftances,  even  al- 
though he  received  no  fortune  with  her.  If 
he  leave  her,  or  force  her  to  leave  him  by 
ill  ufage,  he  is  alfo  liable  to  maintain  her 
in  the  fame  manner ;  but  if  (he  run  away 
from  him,  and  he  is  willing  that  (he  fhould 
abide  in  his  houfe,  he  is  not  liable  to  give 
her  any  feparate  maintenance,  nor  to  pay 
any  of  her  debts,  unlefs  he  take  her  again ; 
in  which  cafe  he  muft  pay  whatever  Qie  con- 
trafts,  whether  flie  behave  herfelf  ill  or  well. 
When  a  hdfband  forces  his  wife  to  leave 
him  by  cruel  ufage,  fhe  may  claim  a  fcpa- 
fate  maintenance ;  but  while  fhe  enjoys  that, 
he  (hall  not  be  liable  td  pay  any  of  her  debts. 

As 
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As  perfdnal  fafety  is  of  all  other  privi-  ^^^^* 
leges  the  greateft  and  hioft  valuable,  and  as  *^^ynj 
\veaknefs  may  often  be  expofed  to  danger 
When  in- the  hands  of  unreftrifted  power^ 
the  laws  of  this  country  have  taken  the  moft 
feffeftual  method  of  fecuring  the  fafety  of 
married  women.     When  a  hufband,  from 
malicioufnefs  or  refentment^   or'  any  other 
caufe^  threatens,  or  aftually  beats  his  wife^ 
fhe  may  demand  fecurity  for  his  future  good 
behaviour.     And  on  appHcation  to  any  juf- 
tice  df  the  peaCe^  fuch  juftice  is  obliged  to 
make  the  hufband  find  fuch  fecurity.   When 
a  hufbandj  confcious  of  having  ufed  his  wife 
ill,  will  not  allow  her  to  go  out  of  his  houfe, 
or  carries  her  aWay,  Or  keeps  her  concealed, 
in  order  to  prevent  her  endeavouring  to  find 
redrefs  of  the  evils  that  fhe  fuffers^  her  friends 
may  in  that  cafe,  by  applying  to  the  court 
of  King's  Bench,  obtain  an  order  for  the 
hufband  to  produce  his  wife  before  the  faid 
court ;  and  if  fhe  there   fwears  the  peace 
againfl  him,   fhe  delivers  herfelf  from  his 
jurifdiflion^  and  he  cannot  compel  her  to 
live  with  him>  but  the  court  will  grant  her 
an  order  to  live  where  fhe  pleafes.     And 
fliould  he  attempt  to  force  her  to  do  other- 
Wife,    it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  king's 
Vol.,  !!•  R  r  r  peace. 
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^xx\l'  P^^ce,  by  which  he  wouldl  be  fubjeftcd  to 
^^^'"vs^  the  penalties  annexed  to  fuch  breach^ 

When  a  wife  is  beaten  by  any  perfon,  (o 
as  to  be  difabled  from  managing  her  family 
and  affairs,  the  hufband  is-  by  law  entitled 
to  fuch  damages  on  that  account  from  the 
offender  as  a  jury  fhall  thiftfc  fit  to  give. 
But  if  an  attack  is  made  upon  a  man's  wife 
in  his  prefence,  the  law  confiders  the  attack 
as  made  upon  himfelf,  and  gives  him  the 
feme  liberty  of  defending  her  that  it  allows 
in  defending  himfelf.     Nor  does  it  flop  at 
the  attacks  made^  on  her  perfon.     If  her 
property  is  in  danger,   he  may  repel  force 
by  force,  and  the  breach  of  the  peace  which 
happens  on  that  account  is  only  chargeable 
on  the  aggreffor.     But  care  muft  be  taken 
that  fuch  defence  do  not  exceed  what  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  prevention ;   for  if  it  does,  the 
defender    becomes  himfelf    an    aggrcflfor. 
Among  the  Romans,  among  feveral  other 
ancient  nations,   and  among  fome  people 
in  the  prefent  times,  it  is  not  deemed  cul- 
pable for  a  hufband  to  kilt  the  man  whom 
he  furprifes  Committing  adultery  with  his 
wife.      By  the  laws  of  England,  he  who 
kills   fuch  a  man,    is  reckoned  guilty  of 

man- 
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manflaughter ;  but  in  confequencc  of  the  chap. 
enormous  provocation  given,  the  court  com-    Kyyy^ 
monly  orders  the  fentence  of  burning  on  the 
hand  to  be  inflided  in  the  flighteft  manner. 

It  being  confidered  by  the  legiflature  as  ^'""*^- 

j  ^  ,      -:  ^  „  meat  of 

advantageous  to  population  as  well  as  con-  taking  a 
ducive  to  the  harmony  of  focicty,  that  every  ^^^"^j^^^^^ 
married  couple  fhould  live  together.  The  band, 
law  ordains  that  no  man  fhall  take  away  a 
wife  from  her  hufband,  neither  by  force,  nor 
by  fraud,  nor  by  her  own  confent ;  and  he 
who  tranfgreffes  this  order,  is  liable  to  a 
writ  of  trefpafs,  or  an  aftion  of  ravifhment, 
which  will  oblige  him  to  pay  damages  to 
the  injured  hufband,  arid  fuffer  imprifon- 
ment  for  two  years.  But  this  is  not  the 
utmoft  extent  of  the  law,  it  likewife  intitles 
a  hufband  to  damages,  not  only  againft  the 
perfon  who  aftually  takes  away  his  wife,  but 
alfo  againft  him  who  entices  or  perfuades 
her  to  live  feparately  from  him.  The  an- 
cient laws  of  England  are  faid  to  have  been 
fo  flri£l  in  this  particular,  that  when  a  wife 
happened  to  mifs  her  way,  the  man  who 
found  her  might  not  even  take  her  to  his 
houfe,  unlefs  fhe  was  benighted,  in  danger 
of  being  drowned,  of  falling  into  the  hands- 

R  r  r  3  of 
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CHAP,  of  robbers,  or  of  being  devoured  by  wild 

XXXI*  .  '        ' 

^^y^y^  beads.  But  a  ftranger  might  carry  her  oh 
horfeback  to  the  neareft  market-town,  or 
juftice  of  the  peace,  there  to  remain  lil| 
f  laimed  by  her  hufband. 

As  the  wife  is  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
hufband,  fo  neither  may  the  hulband  aban? 
don  his  wife^  If  he  does  fo,  without  {hew- 
ing a  fuflRcient  caufc,  (he  may  enter  ^  fuit 
againft  him  for  reftitution  of  the  rights  of 
marriage ;  and  the  fpiritual  coi^rt  will  com- 
pel him  to  return,  to  live  with  her,  and  to 
reftore  them.  But  the  law  extends  its  pri- 
vileges to  married  women  ftill  farther,  and 
grants  them  immunities  almoft  fcarcely  com- 
patible with  the  rules  of  civil  foeiety  and 
the  public  fafety.  If  a  wife  commit  felony 
in  the  company  of  her  hufband,  it  fuppofes 
flie  did  it  by  his  compulfion,  and  on  that 
account  abfolves  her  from  the  punifhment 
commonly  inflifted  on  fuch  delinquents.  If 
a  wife  take  away  the  goods  of  her  hufband 
without  his  knowledge,  and  fell  them,  nei- 
ther the  wife  who  flole  them,  nor  the  perfon 
who  bought  them  of  her,  are  confidered  as 
guilty  of  felony.     A  wife  may  receive  and 

cpnccal  her  hufband  if  he  is  guilty  of  felony 

of 

or 
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or  any  other  crime;  for  this  aftion  of  con-^  ch  af. 
cealment  is  only  confidered  in  her  as  felf^  v>vO 
preferVation,  an  inftinfl;  which  no  law  can 
take  away  or  dcftroy.  If  a  wife  receive 
ftolen  goods  into  her  houfe,  and  fecrete 
them  from  her  hufband,  the  law  will  never- 
thclefs  impute  the  crime  to  the  hufband, 
unlefs  he  either  divulge  the  matter  to  a 
magiftrate,  or  leave  his  houfe  as  foon  as  he 
difcovers  the  crime.  Though  wives  are  thus 
far  indulged  by  the  law,  yet  they  are  not 
emancipated  from  the  punilhment  itinfli6ls, 
when  they  cominit  robbery,  treafbn,  or  mur- 
der, although  in  the  company  pf,  and  by 
the  CG^ercion  of,  their  hufbands^ 

As  a  wife  always  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  ma-  **«n»^- 
nager  of  her  hufband's 'family,  (he  commonly  fe^aau 
has  fervants  under  her  care,  whom  (he  nei-  ^^^  ^^''^- 
ther  can  compel  to  do  their  duty  by  force,  2ts^ca. 
nor  defend  herfelf  againft,   fhould  they  be 
inclined  to  offer  her  any  ill  ufage ;  the  law, 
therefore,  ordains,   tliat  if  any  fervant  or 
labourer  aflault  or  beat  his  miftrefs,  he  (hall 
fuffer  one  year's  imprifonment,  or  other  cor- 
poral puniftiment,  according  to  the  nature 
©f  the  crime.     Every  pregnant  woman  is 
Jikewife  peculiarly  defepcjed  by  the  law ;  as 

an 


ijrv\j 
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CH  A  P.  a-n  affault  upon  her,  while  in  this  ftate,  does 
not  only  more  eafily  endanger  her  life,  but 
alfo  the  life  of  her  child.     Every  alTault  of 
fuch  kind   i&  therefore  puniflied  with  ex- 
emplary feverity.     Any  woman  alfo,    who 
is  capitally  conviftcd,  whether  married  or 
iingle,  may  plead  pregnancy  in  arrefl  of  the 
execution  of  her  fentence;  and  if  (he  is  really 
found  with  child,  her  plea  will  be  fuftaincd; 
for  it  would  be  highly  unjuft,  that  the  in- 
nocent fhould  be  deftroycd  with  the  guilty. 

Although  a  hulband  is,  by  the  laws  of 
this  country,  vefted  with  a  power  over  all 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  his  wife,  yet  he 
cannot  devife  by  his  will  fuch  of  her  orna- 
ments and  jewels  as  flie  is  accuftomed  to 
wear,   though  it  has  been  held  that  he  may, 
if  he  pleafes,  difpofe  of  them  in  his  lifetime. 
A  huibahd  is  liable  to  anfwer  all  fuch  a6lions 
at  law  as  were  attached  againft  his  wife  at 
the  time  of  their  marri9ge,  and  alfo  to  pay 
all  the  debts  (he  had  cont  railed  previous  to 
that  period ;  but  if  his  wife  {hall  happen  to 
die  before  he  has  made  payment  of  fuch 
debts,  the  compaft  which  made  them  one 
flefh,  and  blended  their  interefts  into  one, 
being  diffolved,  the  hufband  is  thereby  ab- 

folved 
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-falved  from  paying  her  anti-nuptial  debts,  ^^^xn* 
A  married  woman  may  purchafe  an  eft  ate,  onrv> 
and  if  the  hufband  does  not  enter  his  dif- 
fent  before  the  conveyance,  he  fhall  be 
confidcred.  as  having  giving  fuch  corifent, 
and  the  conveyance  be  good  and  valid. 
A  wife  who  is  accuftomed  to  trade,  may  fell 
goods  in  an  open  market ;  and  fych  goods^ 
a  hulband  by  virtue  of  his  authority  over 
her,.  Ihall  riot  have  any  power  to  reclaim. 

No  woman  can  lofe  any  rank  M^ich  fhe 

derived  from  her  birth,  by  marrying  the 

meaneft  plebeian ;  but  though  dcfcended  of 

the  loweft  of  the  human;  race  herfelf,  ihe 

may  by  marriage  be  raifed,  in  this  Gountr)% 

to  any  rank  beneath  the  foverQignty.     No 

woman  can  by  marriage  confer  a  fettle- 

ment  in  any  parifli  on  her  hulband;  but 

every  man  who  has  a  legal  fettlement  him- 

felf,  confers,  the  fame  fettlernent  by  marriage 

on  his  wife.     Though  a  huft>and  and  his 

wife  are  by  the  law  cohfidered  fo  much  as 

one  perfon,  that  they  are  rarely  admitted  as 

evidence  for  or  againft  each  other,  yet  this 

rule  has  in  fome  inftances  been  departed 

from,  even  in  cafes  not  ftriftly   criminal. 

A  wife  has  been  admitted  evidence  to  prove 

a  cheat  put  upon  her  hufband.  Be- 
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CHAP.      BesiDES  the  advantages  we  have  noW 
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i^y^y^  mentioned,  to  which  married  women  have 
Privileges  a  right  by  the  general  laws  of  matrimony  as 

ofmarried      .  n         i     *       -n    •       *  i  i 

by  they  now  liana  m  Britam,  there  are  others 


women 


the  coa-  ^hich  they  may  enjoy  by  private  contraft* 
marriage.  It  IS  no  itneommon  thing,   in  the  prefent 
times,  for  the  matrimonial  bargain  to  be 
made  fo,  as  that  the  wife  fti all  retain  the 
fole  and  abfolute  power  of  enjoying  and 
difpofing  of  her  own  fortune,  m  the  fame 
manner  as  if  (he   were  not   matried;  by 
which  inequitable  bargain,  the  hufband  is 
debarred  from  enjoying  any  of  the  rights  of 
matrimony,  except  the  perfon  bf  his  wifc^ 
But  this  is  not  all:  if  the  wife,  too,  were 
curtailed    in   her   privileges,    the    bargain 
would  be  in  fome  degree  equitable  i  this, 
however,  is  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe,  that 
it  is  quite  the  reverfe ;  the  hufband  bedome^ 
thereby  liable  to  pay  all  the  debts  which 
his  wife  may  burden  him  with,  even  though 
fhe  have  abundance  of  her  own  to  anfwer 
that  purpofe ;  he  is  alfo  obliged  to  maintain 
her,  though  her  circumftances  be  more  opu- 
lent than  his  ;  and  if  he  die  before  her,  fhe 
has  a  right  to  one-third  of  his  real  eftate, 
and  to  whatever  is  cuflomary  for  widows 
to  have  out  of  his  perfonals ;  while,  if  fhe 

die 
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die  before  him,  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  ^^^^l  * 
value  of  oiie  fingle  halfp/enny,  unlefs  fhe  has  v^^vxj 
devifed  it  to  him  by  will.     Thefe  are  obvi- 
ous difad vantages  on  the  part  of  the  huf- 
band;  but,  what  is  ftill  worfe,  fuch  a  bargain     v 
overturns  the  order  of  things,  and  dcftroys 
that  authority^  which  nature  and  the  laws 
of  this    country  give  a  man  over  his  wife, 
and  that  obedience  and  fubjeftion  which  the 
rules  of  the  gofpel  prefcribe  in  the  deport- 
ment of  a  wife  toward  her  hufband* 


SuciH  are  the  privileges  and  iiiimunities  ^"viitges 
which  the  Britifh  women  derive  from  mar-  by  our 
riage,  and  which  they  enjoy  from  the  md-  ^*^^'** 
ment  that  they  enter  into  that  ftate;  but 
there  are  others  of  a  pofthumous  nature,  and 
thefe  are  only  referved  for  them  if  they  fur* 
vive  their  hufbands.     When  a  woman,  on 
her  entrance  into  matrimony,   gives  up  her 
fortune  to  the  power  and  difcretion  of  her 
hulband ;  or,  if  fhe  has  no  fortune,  when^ 
through  a  long  and  tedious  courfe  of  years^ 
flie  joins  her  own  management,  labour,  and 
induftry  to  his ;  nothing  can  be  more  rea- 
fonable,  than  that  (he  ftiould  be  provided 
for,  in  cafe   of  his   dying  before  her.    It    , 
would  be  a  Capital  defe6l  in  the  laws  of  civil 
Vol.  II.  Sff  fociety. 
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CHAP,  foelety,  to  kave  this  pmvifion  altogethcf 
iyy\j  in  the  power  of  individuals,  by  whom  it 
might  frequently  be  difregarded  or  neglefied, 
and  the  widows  even  of  fuch  hufbands  as 
had  died  in  affluence,  left  to  experience  all 
the  hardfliips  of  want  and  poverty ;  to  pre- 
vent which,  the  law  of  this  country  has 
wifely  ordered,  that  every  widow  ftiall  have 
a  reafonable  dower  out  of  the  effefts  or 
eftates  of  her  deceafed  hufband,  even  though 
there  was  no  marriage-fettlement,  or  though, 
in  fuch  fettlement,  no  dower  was  ftipulated 
to  the  wife,  n 

Dower  Si  as  it  is  fuppofed,  were  firft 
Jntroduced  into  England  by  the  Danife 
kings,  and  into  Denmark,  by  Swein,'nthe 
father  of  our  Canute  the  Great,  who  be^ 
flowed  on  theDanifti  ladies  this  privilege,  as 
a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  their  having 
paf  tiid  with  their  jewels  to  ranfoto  him  from 
captivity,  when  taken  prifoner  by  the  Vaii- 
dals.  DoWer  out  of  lands  was  ubIqsowii 
among  thfe  Anglo-Saxons ;  for^  by  the  laws 
of  king  Edward,  the  widow  of  any  one 
who  dies,  is  dire^ed  to  be  fupported  en* 
^  tirely  otit  of  his  perfonal  eftate ;  but-after- 
Wards5  a  widoW  becaibe  entitled  to  a  piaie 

in 
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in  one-half  of  the  lands  of  her  deceafed  huf-  ^^^xi?* 
band^  fo  long  as  (he  remained  chaftc  and  \^nr^ 
urwiarried;  conditions,  which  feem  anciently 
to  have  been  annexed  to  all  dowers  in  this 
country ;  on  a  fuppofition,  perhaps,  that 
the  dread  of*  falling  into  poverty  would  ht 
the  ftrongeft  inducement  to  continence,  and 
that  if  (he  married  another  hu(band,  all  th€ 
obligations  which  bound  the  eftates  and  ef- 
feds  of  the  former  to  maintain  her,  from 
that  moment  ceafed  to  exift.  Such  were  the 
conditions  upon  which  dowers  were  enjoyed 
fome  ages  after  they  were  iirft  inftituted; 
but  thefe  conditions  were  afterward  only  re- 
quired of  a  widow,  when  her  huCband  left 
any  children ;  and  in  time  they  fell  entirely 
into  difufe ;  fo  that  at  prefent  a  widow  may 
claim  her  dower,  whether  fhe  is  chafte  and 
unmarried  or  otherwife ;  but  no  woman  can 
clain)  her  dower,  who  was  not  a6lually  the 
Vf'tk  of  a  man  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe. 
A  divorce,  therefore,  from  the  chains  of 
matrimony  takes  away  all  right  to  a  dower ; 
hut  a  divorce  only  from  bed  and  board,  al- 
though for  the  crime  of  adultery,  has  no 
Juch  cScEk,  A  woman  who  rnns  away  from 
tier  hufband,  and  lives  with  an  adulterer, 
Jofes  Jier  right  to  dower,  unlefs  the  hufband 

Sffg  is 
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CHAP.  \^  reconciled  to,  and  takes  her  back.     A3 
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\jrY^  every  foreigner  is,  by  the  laws  of  England, 
incapable  of  holding  lan4s,  therefore  the 
wife  who  is  an  alien  is  entitled  to  no  dower 
out  of  the  lands  of  her  hufband.  The  wife 
of  him  who  commits  high-treafbn  is  entitled 
to  no  dower  ;  nor  the  wife  of  an  ideot ;  for 
jm  ideot,  being  incapable  of  cqnfenting  to 
any  contraft,  cannot  lawfully  marry ;  and 
therefore  all  the  rights  which  women  ac- 
quire by  marriage  are  nugatory  in  the  cafe 
pf  her  who  is  joined  to  an  idcot^ 

Before    marriage-fettlements   came    fo 
much  into  fafliion,  the  dower  which  was 
affigned  by  j:he  law,  or  with  which  the  huf- 
band  endowed  the  wife  at  the  time  of  mar- 
riage, was  the  only  fecurity  fhe  had  for  a 
maintenance,  in  cafp  {he  became  a  widow. 
.    ^cfpefting  dower,  there  are  in  certain  places 
particular  c uftoms,  which  fet  afide  the  ope- 
rations qf  the  law  in  fhe  diftrifts  where  they 
prevail.*   In  fome  places,    cuftom  allots  to 
the  widow  no  lefs  than  the  whole  of  her 
hufbands  lands.     In  others  more  moderate, 
jL  gives  ber  only  the  half,  and  in  others  only 
L^    jj:rter.     Anciently,   the  moft  common 
iC'-^iod  of  fettlinof  the  dower  of  the  wife 

was. 
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was,  by  publicly  endowing  her  at  the  church*^  c  h  a 
door,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  company  \y^>r\j 
v^ho  were  affembl/ed  at  the  marriage,  with 
the  whole,  or  fuch  quantity  of  his  lands  as 
the  hufband"  thought   proper  to    beftow. 
When  the  wife  was  endowed  with  the  whole, 
we  have  fome  authorities  to  believe  the  hus- 
band made  ufe  of  thefe  words :   "  With  all 
f'  my  lands  and  tenements  I  thee  endow.^ 
When  he  endowed  her  with  a  part  only,  he 
^ave  a  fpecific  defcription  of  fuch  part,  that 
no  doiibt  might  remain  as  to  its  fituation  or 
extent.     But  when  he  endowed  her  with 
•perfonal  property  only,  then  he  ufed  to  fay, 
^*  With  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow;" 
a  fpeech,  which,  being  ftill  preferved  in  our 
marriage-ritual,  {hews  how  fond  we  are  of 
continuing  forms,  even   after   the   reafons 
which  gave  birth  to  them  are  totally  extinS^ 

The  dower  of  a  widow  was  formerly 
neither  fubjeft  to  tolls  nor  taxes,  nor  could 
even  the  king  feize  on  it  for  a  debt  due  to 
the  crown;  but  this  privilege,  being  found 
gi-eatly  to  diminifh  the  public  revenue,  was 
at  laft  difcontinued.  At  this  day,  however, 
the  dower  of  a  widow  cannot  be  feized  by 
^he  pfeditors  of  her  Ijufband.    For  it  would 

be 
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^xxxi*  be  unjuft,  that  ftie  ftiould  not  be  entitled  to 
conu  an  equivalent  of  her  fortune,  or  a  recom- 
pence  for  her  labour  and  care,  as  well  as  the 
creditors  to  payment  of  their  money.  Be- 
fides'  the  dotal  right  to  a  life-rent  of  one* 
third  of  the  hufband*s  real  eftatc,  which  is 
commonly  allowed  by  law,  where  the  cuf- 
tom  of  the  manor  or  place  does  not  deter* 
mine  it  otherwife,  when  a  hufband  lends 
money  in  the  name  of  himfelf  and  his  wife, 
if  the  wife  furvive  him,  and  there  be  enough 
beiides  this  money  to  pay  his  lawful  debts, 
the  wife  is  entitled  to  it.  No  widow  can  be 
endowed  out  of  copyhold  lands,  unlefs  by 
the  local  cuftom  of  the  manor,  nor  can  (he 
have  any  caftlc,  or  place  of  defence,  as  her 
dower;  for  (he  is  confidered  as  incapable 
pf  managing  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  anfwer  the 
purpofes  for  which  it  was  intended^ 

As  the  dower  affigncd  either  by  the  com- 
mon law  or  by  the  fpecial  cuftom  of  the 
place,  was  frequently  confidered  by  the  con- 
tra£ling  parties  as  too  great  or  too  little,  the 
prefent  times  have  liardly  left  any  thing  to 
run  in  that  channel,the  parties  thinkingitbet* 
ter  to  ftipulate  and  agree  between  themfelves 
pn  a  fpecific  quantity  pf  landi  or  money, 

which 
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which  is,  previous  to  the  marriage,  fettled  ^^xi^' 
upon  the  wife  by  way  of  jointure,  and  which  ooo;^ 
efFe£lualIy  takes  away  all  her  right  to  any 
dower.  The  jointure,  thus  legally  fettled, 
is  Hill  more  inviolable  to  the  wife  than  her 
dower.  It  cannot  be  touched  by  the  credi- 
tors of  the  hulband.  And  though  a  dower 
be  forfeited  by  the  hufband  being  guilty  of 
high-treafon,  a  jointure  is  not-  Every  join- 
ture muft  be  made  to  the  wife,  for  the  term 
of  her  own  natural  life ;  if  made  for  the  life 
of  another  perfon,  it  is  not  legal,  and  Ihe 
may  refufe  it,  and  claim  the  dower  which 
the  common  law  will  aflign  her.  When  a 
jointure  is  made  to  the  wife  before  marriage, 
(he  cannot  refufe  it,  and  claim  her  dower  in 
its  {lead,  as  (he  is  confidered  as  having  con- 
fented  to  it,  while  in  a  free  and  independent 
ftate.  But  if  the  jointure  was  made  after 
the  marriage,  flic  may  refufe  it,  and  have  a 
right  to  a  dower,  as  flic'  is  then  confidered 
as  having  been  obliged  to  give  her  confent 
by  the  impulfc  and  coercion  of  her  huf- 
band.  If  a  hufljand  fettle  upon  his  wife  a 
jointure  that  fliall  be  of  a  certain  yearly^ 
value,  and  it  fall  fliort  of  it,  flic  may  com  -  * 
mit  wafte,  fo  far  as  to  make  up  her  deficiency, 
though  prohibited  from  fo  doing  in  the  deed 

of 
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widow  {hould  have  to  the  full  extent  of  what 


Lyvxj 


was  intended  her  by  her  hufband.  The  wi- 
muft  have  a  right  to  enter  upon  her  jointure 
immediately  on  the  death  of  her  hufband  ;* 
and  if  any  fubfequent  period  is  fixed  for  it^ 
flie  may  claim  her  dower  in  preference. 

Before  the  time  of  William  the  Con* 
queror,  when  a  widow  married  within  the 
year,  Ihe  forfeited  her  dower,  or  jointure  j 
but  that  cullom  long  fmce  fell  into  difufe^ 
and  at  prefent  the.  law  does  not  prefcribe 
any  time  in  which  (he  (liall  not  re-marry : 
cuftom,  however,  fixes  a  kind  of  infamy 
upon  her  who  takes  another'  hufband,  be- 
fore fhe  has  dedicated  a  decent  time  to  grief 
and  mourning  for  the  laft. 


Difadran-       What  wc  have  hithcrto  mentioned  ref- 
pefting  the  women  of  Great-Britain,  has 


tvomeu . 


chiefly  regarded  thefe  privileges  and  immu- 
nities which  are  eftablilhed  to  them  by  law, 
or  conceded  to  them  by  cuflom  ;  but  as  this 
long  lift  of  privileges  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
contrafted  with  many  difadvantages,  which 
are  neceffary,  in  civil  fociety,  to  put  the 
two  fexes  nearly  on  an  equal  footing  with 

each 


* 


eaeh  othdn  let  lis  turii  the  dthet  fide  o^  tlie  ««  a  p. 
JpiHure^  and  take  a  view  of  theie  alfoj  cyvv 

« 

In  Brkain,  we  allow  a  wdniart  to  fwaV  ^<^^^, 

'     hardly  al* 

t>ur  feeptre,  but  by  law  and  cuftom  we  de-*  fowedan^ 
t>af  her  from  every  other  govetnment  but  ^"^"^  ^^ 
that  of  h€r  own  fsimily,  as  if  there  were  ment  at 
iiot  a  public  employment  between  that  of  *®**^*' 
Superintending  the  kingdom,  and  the  alFai« 
bf  her  own  kitcheilj  which  could  be  ma- 
naged by  the  genius  and  capacity  of  woman* 
We  neither  allow  women  to  officiaite  at  o^t  . 
altars,  to  debate  in  our  councils,  not  to  fight 
for  us  in  the  field ;  we  fuffer  them  not  to  be 
members  of  our  feriate^  to  praftife  any  of 
the  learned  profeffions,  nor  to  concern  them- 
felves  much  with  our  trades  antl  occupations^ 
Weexefcife  nearly  a  perpetual  guardian-i 
(hip  over  them^  both  iri  their  virgin  an(l< 
their  married  ftite;  and  flie  who,  having 
laid  a  hufband  in  the  grave^  enjoys  jin  inde- 
pendent fortune,  is  almoft  the  only  woitiart 
among  us  who  can  be  called  free^    lthii9 
^excluded  from  every  thing  which  can  give 
them-  confequence,  they  derive  the  greater 
part  of  the  power  which  they  etijoy^  from 
their  charms ;  and  thcfe,   wheri  joined  ta 
Jenfibility^  often  fully  compei^fate>  in  this 
Vot.ll.  Ttt  tefpea,. 
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^xxxiT*  ^^^P^^s  for  all  the  difadvantages  they  are 
<-^^v>j   laid  under  by  law  andcuftom. 

AUowcd        ^5  jjjg  poffeflion  of  property  is  one  of 
pcrty>Tith  the  moft  valuable  of  all  political  bleflings, 
"*f°^.^"    and  generally  carries  the  pofTeffion  of  power 
and  authority  along  with  it  •,  one  of  the  moft 
peculiar  difadvantages  iri  the  Gondition  of 
our  women  is,  their  being  poftponed  to  all 
males  in  the  fucceffion  to  the  inheritance  of 
landed  eflates,  and  generally  allowed  much 
fmaller  (hares  than  the  men,  even  of  the 
money  and  effefts  of  their  fathers  and  an- 
ceftors,  when  this  money  or  thofe  efFe6l» 
are  given  them  in  the  lifetime  of  their  pa- 
rents, or  devifed  to  them  by  will ;  for  other- 
\vife,  that  is,  if  the  father  dies  inteftate, 
they  (hare  equally  with  fons  in  alt  perfonal 
property.     When  an  eftate,  in  default  of 
male  heirs,  defcends  to  the  daughters,  the 
common  cuftom  of  England  is,  that  the 
eldeft  (hall  not,  in  the  fame  nrmnner  as  an 
eldefl  for>,  inherit  the  whole,  but  all  the 
daughters  (hall  have   an  equal  (hare  in  it. 
Weftmoreland,  however,  and  fome  other 
places,  are  exceptions  to  this  general  rule, 
and  the  eldeft  daughter,  there,  fucceeds  ta 
the  whole  of  the  land  in  preference  to  all 
the  other  fillers.  Im 
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In  fome  ancient  ftatcs,  where  the  women  ^^xxl  ' 
had  attained  a  confiderable  degree  of  im-    c^vx^ 

1  .1  n    *     1        *  r*  Poftpon- 

portance,  the  right  01  inheritance  rrom  an  ^^^^ 
anceftor  devolx^ed  equally  upon  the  males  males  in 
and  females.     Among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 


ntancc 


mans,  however,  from  whom  all  Europe  at  o^cfta'", 
firft  derived  the  origin  of  its  laws,  the  fons 
fucceeded  in  preference  to  the  daughters. 
In  France,  and  every  other  kingdom  where 
the  feudal  fyftem  was  introduced,  women 
where  totally  excluded  from  the  inheritance 
of  the  feudal  lands,  beCaufe  the  baron,  oF 
whom  fuch  lands  were  held,  required  a  mi-- 
litary  tenant,  who  fliould  take  the  field  with 
him  when  occafion  required;  and  women 
being  incapable  oiF  this  fervice,  were  alfo 
incapable  of  fucceeding  to  fuch  eftates  as 
required  it.  This  rule  was  ftriftly  adhered 
to  in  England  for  fome  ages  after  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  firft  intro- 
duced the  feudal  fyftem  among  us  ;  but  in 
procefs.of  time,  when  it  became  cuftomary 
to  levy  money  on  the  tenants,  inftead  of  their 
perfonal  attendance  in  the  field,  it  became 
alfo  cuftomary  to  allow  women  to  inherit, 
in  failure  of  male  iffue.  We  have  already 
obferved,  that  formerly  the  kings  of  this 
country  might  levy  an  aid  on  the  fubjeft* 

T  1 1  1?  f9r 
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c  H  A  Pj.  foi-  ,j}^  m;s^Tm^  of  their  cldeft  daughtersi 
g^Y^  The  gregt  barons  exercifcd  the  f^roc  powcf 
&V«r  their  tenants,  and  Q»  the  niarr iage  of 
their  eldijft  daughters,  ^obliged  each  Viimi 
to  pay  what  ^riKmjtited  to  about  five  per 
cent,  of  his  yearly  income.  But  this  lyw 
paly  a  fmall  part  of  the  oppre0)on  thefe 
tenants;  laboured  under*  If  any  of  ihm 
prefumcd  to  give  his  dgiqghter  in  marriage 
without  the  confent  of  his  lord,  he  was  liable 
to  an  afl:iQn  for  defrauding  the  lord  of  hi« 
property,  as  the  lord  had  a  right  to  chufo 
her  4  hufband,  and  to  Qiake  th^t  hu{ban4 
pay  a  fine  or  pr<emiuro,  for  providing  him 
with  a  wife.  But  befides  this,  it  is  believed, 
that  the  lord  claiqoied  a,  right  of  a  more  cx^ 
traordinary  nature,  that  of  enjoying  the 
wife  of  his  tenant  the  firft  night ;  a  claim 
which,  however  improbable  it  may  feem  tQ 
.  ys,  is  not  altogether  incredible,,  when  we 
confider  the  exorbitant  abufe  of  power  which 
marked  with  fo  much  infamy  the  times  we 
t^xe  fpe^kjng  of* 

But  befi4es  thefe  Iaw$,  which  for  the 
mqil  part  operate  fo  as  to  hinder  the  fair 
fej?  from  getting  poffefiion  of  any  confidera* 
ble  property,  the  laws  of  .marriage  again 

4iveft 
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lAiveft  them  of  fach  property  as  they  really  chap. 
are  in  poffeluon  of.     By  marriage,   all  the  i.^rvx> 
goods  and   chattels  which  belong  to   the  op^ajwa 
^oman  become  vefted  in  the  hu(band,  and  ^ws  of 
he  has  the  fame  power  oyer  them  as  ftie  had  |"«*^"«g«^ 
while  they  were  her  fole  and  ab folate  pro-  ing  ihm 
perty,    When  the  wife,  however,  is  poffeffecj  ^^  p'"*' 
of  a.realeftate  in  land,  the  power  which  the 
hufband  acquires  over  it  is  not  fo  extenfive, 
he  only  gains  a  right  to  the  rents  and  profits 
ariling  out  of  it  during  the  continuance  of 
the  marriage ;  but  if  a  living  child  is  born 
to  him,  though  it  fhould  die  in  a  very  fhort 
time,  he  becomes,  in  that  cafe,  tenant  for 
life,  by  the  courtefy  of  the  country.     If 
there  happens  to  be  no  child,  then  at  the 
demife  of  the  wife  the  eftate  goes  to  her 
Jieirs  at  law.       But  the  property   of  her 
goods  and  chattels  devolves  Upon  the  huf- 
band,  who  has  the  fole  and  abfolute  power 
of  difpofing  of  them  acco|-ding  to  his  plea? 
fure, 

EvpRV  married  woman  is  confidcrcd  a4 
%  minor,  and  cannot  do  any  deed  which  af. 
fe6ls  her  real  or  perfonal  property,  without 
the  confent  of  her  hufband ;  if  fhe  does  any 
(uch  deed,  i^  is  not  valid,  and  the  hufband 

may 
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may  claim  the  property  of  what  (he  difpofed 
of,  as  if  no  fuch  difpofal  had  been  made. 
As  a  married  woman  cannot  difpofe  of  het 
property,  while  living,  fo  neither  does  the 
law  give  her  that  power  at  her  death.  In 
the  ftatute  of  wills,*  fhe  is  exprefsly  prohi* 
bited  from  devifing  land,  and  even  from 
bequeathing  goods  and  chattels  without  the 
leave  of  her  hufband;  bccaufe  all  fuch 
goods  and  chattels  are,  without  any  limita- 
tion, his fole  and  abfolute  property;  whether 
they  were  fuch  as  the  wife  brought  along 
with  her  at  the  marriage,  or  fuch  as  flic  ac- 
quired by  her  labour  and  in^ujlry  after* 
ward. 

The  laws  of  this  country  not  only  deny 
to  a  married  woman  the  power  of  making  a 
will,  but  alfo  diffolve  and  render  of  noeffeft 
upon  her  marriage,  every  will  fhe  may  have 
xjiade  while  fingle ;  and  even  when  a  fingle 
woman  who  has  made  her  will,  marries,  and 
her  hufband  dies,  the  will  which  fhe  had 
ipjide,  being  invalidated  by  her  marriage, 
does  not  ^recover  its  vjalidity  By  the  hufband's 
death.  If  a  hufband  and  wife  are  jointi/ 
poffeffed  of  houfes  and  lands,  which  are  fct- 
tjed  upon  the  furvivor,  if  thp  hufbapd  de» 

ftroys 
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ftroys  hiitifelfj  his  wife  fliall  not  have  the  c"-'^?. 

■  XXXI 

half  that  belonged  to  him ;  it  becomes  the  ^^yy^ 
property  of  the  crown,  as  a  compenfation 
for  the  lofs  of  a  fubjeft.  When  a  hufband 
and  wife  agree  to  live  feparate,  and  the  huf- 
band covenants  to  give  her  fo  much  a  year; 
if  at  any  time  he  offers  to  be  reconciled  and 
to  take  her  home,  upon  her  refufal,  he  fhall 
not  any  longer  be  obliged  to  pay  her  a  fepa- 
rate maintenance.  If  a  legacy  be  paid  to 
a  married  woman  who  lives  feparate  from 
her  hufband,  the  hufband  may  file  a  bill  ia 
chancery  to  oblige  the  perfon  who  paid  it  to 
hi^  wife,  to  pay  it  again  to  him  with  intereft. 
If  a  wife  prove  infane,  the  hufband,  as  her 
proper  guardian,  has  a  right  tb  confine  her 
in  his  own  houfc,  or  in  a  private  mad-houfe ; 
but  fhould  the  hufband  not  be  inclined  to 
relcafe  her  when  her  fcnfes  return,  a  court 
of  equity  will  give  her  that  relief  which  the 
hufband  denies.  The  power  which  a  huf- 
band has  over  the  perfon  of  his  wife,  does 
not  feem  perfeftly  fettled  by  the  laws  of  this 
country ;  it  is  nevcrthclefs  certain,  that  fhe 
is  not  to  go  abroad,  nor  to  leave  his  houfe 
and  family,  without  his  approbation ;  but 
what  coercive  methods  he  may  make  ufe  of 
to  reftrain  her  from  fo  doing,  or  whether  he 

may 
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^xxxr  inay  prodeed  any  farther  than  to  admonkiofl 
wry-N^   and  denying  her  moneyj  feems  a  point  not 
altogether  agreed  upon. 

When  a  wife  is  injured  m  het  peifon  or 
property^  fa  limited  is  her  power^  that  fti6 
cannot  bring  an  dftion  for  redrefs  withouft 
the  corifent  and  approbation  of  her  hfufband/ 
nor  any  way  but  in  his  natme.    If,  however, 
fuch  hufband  has  abjured  the  realm,  or  ia 
batiiflied  from  it ^  he  is  confidcred  as  dead  in 
law,  and  his  wife  iri  that  cafe  may  fue  for 
tedrefs  in   her  own  name  and   authority. 
When  a  hufband  and  wife  are  otitlawed, 
and  the  wife  appears  in  court  without  her 
hufband,    fhe  cannot    haVe  the    outlawry 
taken  off,  becaufe  {he  is  confidered  anly  as 
ti  part  of  the  objeft  againft  which  the  out* 
lawry   Was^  iffued.     When   a  hufband*  be- 
comes bankrupt,  and  is  fufpeBed  of  having 
dealt  fraudukntly   with   his  creditors^  the 
comrhiffio^ers  of  the  bankruptcy  may  imn^ 
tnon  his  wife  before  them,    eiamkic  her 
concerning  his  affairs,  and  commit  her  to 
prifon  if  Ore  either  refufes  to  anfwer  fuch 
(jueftiotis  as  are  put  to  her,  or  anfwers  therrt 
In  a  deceitful  manner.     When  a  wid^w  is 
endowed  of  certain  fands  and  teiieimients^ 

and 
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knd  fells  themi  the  heir  at  law  may  hot  **xxxi^* 
only  recover  them  of  the  purchafer,  but  alfo    v>w> 
irefufe  to  reftpre  them  back  to  the  widow,  or 
to  pay  her  any  dower  in  their  flead.    By 
the  laws  of  England,  a  father  only  is  em- 
powered to  exercife  a  rightful  authority  over 
his  children ;   no  power  is  conferred  on  the 
mother,  only  fo  far  as  to  oblige  thefe  child- 
ren to  Gonfider  her  as  a  perfon  entitled  to 
daty  and  a  reverential  regard* 

.   Besides  the  limitations  and  reftriftions  ^^  ^^^ 
which  the  laws  of  this  country  have  laid  mcnta  in- 
upon  the  fair  fex,  it  is  tteceftary  fot  the  good  fl*^^*^ 
of  fociety,  that  puhifhitifents  Ihbuld  be  an- 
nexed to  their  crinies,  a$  well  as  to  thefe 
committed  by  lis ;  in  equal  degrees  of  de^^ 
linquency,    thofe  punifliments  are  for  the! 
moft  part  ilearly  th^  fame  in  either  fex,  a 
few  cafesi    however^  atfe  excepted.     A  wo^ 
man  guilty  of  high-treafon  is  not  punifhed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  a  m&n ;  for  this  crime, 
a  man  is  condemned  to  be  hung  up>  takeri 
down  alive,  his  bowels  taken  out,  and  his 
body  divided  into  quarters.     A  wbman  is 
condemned  to  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  exe- 
,  cution,  and  there  burnt  to  death*     Cbiidem- 
nation  to  the  flames  is  obliging  the  criminal 
Vol.  II  U  u  u  to 
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X>^v\j  niendous.  and  terrible,  and  has  been  feldora 
inflifted  in  Europe  but  by  bigoted  priefts 
and   relcntlefs  inquifitors.      The  laws    of 
England,  however,  reckoning  high  treafon 
and  the  murder  of  a  hufband  equal  to  he- 
refy,  condemn  to  the  flames  her  who  is  guilty 
of  either,  fuppofing  that  a  punifhment  too 
^emplary  cannot  be  held  out  to  deter  from 
the  commiflion  of  fuch  unnatural  crimes. 
In  Scotland,  the  woman  who  murders  her 
hufl^and  is  otily  hanged  as  a  common  felon^ 
In  all  the  capital  punifhments  of  the  fex^ 
the  laws  of  Britain  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
that  decency  is  not  to  be  violated*  We  wifti 
the  fame  delicacy  were  obferved  in  thefef 
which  are  only  intended  for  the  reformation 
of  the  culprit ;  but  whipping  at  the  carts 
tail,  as  praftifed  over  all  England,  is  often 
a  ftiameful  inftance  of  the  contrary. 

In  the  proteQorfhip  of  Cromwell,  wilfut 
adultery  was  capital,  and  keeping  a  brothel, 
or  repeatedly  committing  fornication,  were 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  At  pre- 
fent,  adultery  is  only  punifhabte  in  the  fpi- 
ritual  court  by  certain  penances,  and  in  the 
civil  courts  .by  divorce  and  lofs  of  dowcn 
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Adultery  was  in  Scotland  forfeveral  centu-  chap, 
ries  punifliable  by  death ;  and  even  Mary,  {^rr\^ 
queen  of  Scots,  a  lady,  if  not  belied  by 
fame,  no  way  remarkable  for  conjugal  fidel- 
ity, publifticd  fome  of  the  fevereft  edifts 
againft  her  fifterhood  of  finncrs  ;  but  thefc 
feverities,  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England, 
were  laid  afide,  and  the  laws  refpe6ling 
adultery,  are  now  in  both  kingdoms  nearly 
upon  an  equal  footing.  For  a  variety  of  the 
other  crimes  committed  by  the  fex  againft 
chaftity,  decency,  and  decorum,  the  laws 
have  hardly  devifed  any  punifhment,  leav- 
ing the  unhappy  delinquent  to  the  ftings  of  ' 
confcience,  the  lofs  of  charaftcr,  the  con- 
tempt of  the  virtuous,  and  the  vengeance 
of  offended  heavep,     ^ 
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